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P | “HE census of 1900 shows that more than seven and one 
half million acres of what was once part of the American 
Desert are now being cultivated by irrigation. The moisture 
which clouds fail to furnish has been taken from streams. The farms 
thus created are among the highest priced and most productive on 
the continent, but their value does not inhere in the soil. Because land 
is abundant and water scarce, it is the stream which is important, and 
water rights rather than land titles determine both the prosperity and the 
price of the irrigated farm. Land near Riverside, California, with a 
water right, has sold for one thousand, seven hundred and fifty dollars an 
acre. The same kind of land in the immediate neighborhood, but not 
susceptible of irrigation, would not sell for ten dollars an acre. This 
immense difference in values is due to the difference in production. The 
irrigated acre will grow oranges; the unirrigated, cactus and stunted grass. 
On many irrigated acres near Greeley, Colorado, the crops grown last 
year sold for one hundred dollars. These acres were below the ditch. 
Above the ditch twenty acres of the same land, unirrigated, did not grow 
enough grass to support a steer. The irrigated acre is no more fertile 
than the unirrigated one, yet it sells for one hundred dollars while the 
unirrigated one is not worth the government price of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents. A shifting of the water right from the irrigated to the unirri- 
gated acre would exactly reverse these values. 
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The value of water is beginning to equal its importance. In some 
localities the right to a single “‘inch”’ is worth one thousand dollars. Its 
rental value for a single year is forty-five dollars. In sections where 
water is scarce land has practically no value. A water right sells for as 
much without the land as with it. The rights which control the streams 
of Colorado are estimated to be worth ninety million dollars, and the liti- 
gation over them has cost more than two millions. 

The growing value of water and the changes in men’s opinions about 
its ownership are among the most interesting economic facts of Western 
settlement. On this ownership depends the value of the investments in 
canals for the transportation of water, and in basins for its storing. Out 
of this has grown a commerce of great and rapidly increasing importance 
in which thousands of men are employed in patrolling the ditches and canals 
which distribute streams among the multitude of users. The framing of 
water right contracts has engaged the attention of the best business and 
legal talent of the West, and the money paid for water rights and water 
rentals would have seemed incredible a quarter of a century ago. 

The problems thus created were not foreseen. Hence no provision 
was made for their solution. The first generation of irrigators gave no 
thought at the outset to their right to divert or to use a creek or river. 
They found water running to waste and put it to use, just as they 
breathed the pure air or enjoyed the abundant sunshine. They saw no 
more need of making an official record of this use than of keeping a record 
of the elk and antelope they shot for food. The water of the streams 
and the wild animals of the plains were a part of the bounty of nature in 
a land of primitive conditions and of unused and unowned resources, and 
they shot the wild game for meat and used the streams to provide bread 
with equal disregard of the declining importance of the one and the 
growing importance of the other. It is not strange that they should not 
foresee that irrigation was soon to be a leading industry of many States, and 
that the social and industrial institutions of millions of people were to be 
shaped by its requirements. As yet irrigation was an experiment, with 
every step, from the first furrow of the ditch to the last watering of the 
crop, in a new and untried field. The industry and its surroundings were 
strange. Nothing was known of the laws and customs of other irrigated 
lands, and the pioneer farmer of the arid West cared nothing for such 
knowledge. He was occupied with physical obstacles. So long as it 
required aJl his efforts to provide food and shelter for the present, he had 
little concern for the future. The circumstances under which he: labored 
were such as to cause even the most thoughtful to neglect the problems 
with which he was to be confronted in the course of a further develop- 
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ment. The early settlements were small and widely separated. There 
was an almost complete failure to understand the overshadowing impor- 
tance of streams, or to realize that a climate so different from that of the 
East as to profoundly modify the structure of plants and the colors and 
habits of animals required a corresponding modification of laws and 
institutions to bring human settlement into harmony with its environ- 
ment. Emigrants brought with them the ideas and inherited jurisprudence 
of the East where moisture came from the clouds, and, so far as they gave 
any thought to the matter, they planned to create in the West communi- 
ties and States which should be the counterpart in laws and customs of 
those they left in the East. They knew the value of land, and every 
advance of civilized life was marked by the creation of land offices for the 
orderly disposal of the public domain. They did not realize that water 
was an equally vital element of production, and half of the arid States 
adopted the common law of riparian rights, which, if enforced, would 
prevent the diversion of rivers by requiring them to flow undiminished in 
volume. 

So long as streams carried a surplus, water was diverted and used 
without restraint and with lavish prodigality. Irrigators gave scant heed 
to their respective rights because, so long as each had all he needed, one 
right was as good as another. In time, however, conditions changed. 
Irrigated agriculture ceased to be an experiment and became an assured 
success. Streams which could be diverted at small cost were sought out 
by ditch builders, who found them in Colorado along the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains, and in Salt Lake Valley, Utah, along the western 
base of that range. The charm of the climate and the productiveness of 
the soil of California also drew men to its valleys, and in these three 
favored States there were soon scores of streams where the need of the 
crops was greater than the water supply. Whenever this condition 
arose, contests appeared. In each case the causes were much the same. 
Where a few users had at first the entire supply, scores and even hundreds 
of later comers arrived in time to compete for its control. With each 
recurring season of low water, the owners of ditches farthest down 
stream watched with anxious hearts the results of their neighbors’ efforts 
above them. Whether they saw it or not, they knew what was taking 
place. They knew each farm above was being watered from the supply 
on which they depended. They knew, as they saw the stream shrink in 
volume and the torrent of the mountain canyon become a tiny thread in 
the sand of the plain, that their calamity was not due to any change in 
climate or convulsion of nature, but to the fact that the water had gone 
into the ditches on the farms above. 
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The early ditch builders never doubted for a moment that water, 
like air, ought to be free to all alike. Where they settled near 
enough to the head of a stream not to be robbed by later ditches above, 
they retained this belief in large measure. But when they had to get 
along as best they could with what others left, they began to see the 
question in a different light. Especially was this true when they saw 
their own fields parched and dry, while ditches above flooded fields and 
roads with water running to waste. They saw that, without some con- 
trol, the man at the head of the streams would use more water than 
he needed, and that, to make the doctrine of free water a working pol- 
icy, water, like air, must be equal to the necessities of all. And this, they 
realized, was not the case. To save themselves from ruin, the down 
stream users laid aside ideas that had been handed down from their fathers, 
and began to work for the legal recognition of rights to streams which 
would secure them their share of the common supply. 

Framing water laws is a complex and difficult undertaking under any 
conditions, and it was especially so to the remote and primitive communi- 
ties scattered along Western creeks and rivers. Congress, with what 
seems a singular lack of foresight, ignored the whole question. It passed 
a law recognizing local laws and customs, and left the users and claimants 
of water to blaze a new trail in framing these laws and customs. The 
pressing emergency which confronted them was not favorable to the 
deliberate action needed to create an administrative code of laws equal 
to the needs of future generations. They were busy, practical men, 
with the desert around them, and it took all their time and strength to 
conquer it. Trees had to be planted, and when planted to be watered, 
or they would die. Ditches had to be built and watched. Every day 
the dry winds blew and the desert pressed upon them. There 
was no time to study economics; any law which would let the 
water run and the ditch building go on would do, and so Western water 
laws grew out of makeshifts and temporary devices,—a patchwork 
rather than a system. 

It is now recognized that the Federal Government should have asserted 
the same ownership over the public water that it did over the public land 
and have disposed of both together. Rights to streams could then have been 
acquired by some orderly and systematic administrative procedure. The 
Government could either have granted franchises to take water for a long 
term of years, as is done in Italy, or have granted perpetual licenses, as 
is done in Canada. Under either plan, titles to water would have come 
from the public, and their peaceable protection would have been assured. 
The failure of the Federal or State Governments to assert public control 
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over streams, and to dispose of them as a great public resource, left water to 
be claimed by those seeking its possession. It belonged to no one, and 
men appropriated it as they would have a nugget of gold found on the 
public highway. 

In some parts of the West riparian rights are recognized, but the 
greater part of the water used in irrigation is controlled under rights 
acquired by its appropriation under State laws, and it may serve for a 
better understanding of the subject to explain further some of the ele- 
ments which have contributed to shape the doctrine of appropriation of 
water, and to fix the methods by which water titles are established. 
Because the need of the land which was remote from the stream was as 
great as that of the land which bordered on it, it was necessary that streams 
should be diverted from their channels and absorbed in watering the thirsty 
soil, in order to people the country and build up homes; and this required 
that the exclusive right of the riparian land owner should be modified. But, 
in creating a new doctrine, it should have been recognized that irrigation is 
one of the industries in which public control is a necessity. Every drop of 
water which enters a headgate, every drop lost by wasteful use, is a mat- 
ter of public concern. No less authority than the public should be 
entrusted with the establishment of titles to water or with the protection 
of the just rights of those who depend thereon. The framers of the early 
water laws did not see this clearly, if at all. Water laws were not framed 
to promote public interests so much as to settle the private contests of 
water claimants. The early discussions of water rights which have been 
preserved show that each irrigator adopted the doctrine which promised 
the most water for his ditch or farm. Some claimed that there should be 
the same property in water as there was in the land to which the water 
was applied. They sought to impress on rights in streams the sort of 
ownership that they had in land and live-stock. Others believed that an 
appropriation of water gave a right to its use only, and that when the use 
ceased, the right ceased. To the majority of farmers the distinction 
between the two doctrines seemed, at first, immaterial. What the irriga- 
tor wanted was to be sure of his share in the stream whenever he needed 
it, and of protection from the encroachments of later comers. When 
the first water rights were established the appropriators were, as a rule, 
actual users of the water appropriated. The owner of a farm owned the 
ditch which watered it, and it was of little practical consequence to him 
whether he acquired his water right as a ditch owner or as a land owner, 
whether he held it as personal property or as an easement attached to the 
lands irrigated. It was the belief of the Mormon leaders that rights to 
water should be inseparable from the land on which it was used. In 1861, 
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Colorado enacted a water law which was reénacted in Wyoming in 1876. 
Under it rights were attached to land. 

Before the farmers of Colorado could agree upon an irrigation law, 
they had a long and strenuous discussion about the nature of a water right 
and whether it should attach to the ditches which led to the land or to the 
land itself. All were agreed, however, that the water should be attached 
either to the land or the ditches. Those who held that the rights should 
attach to the land pointed out that this would prevent speculative own- 
ership or the granting of rights to excessive amounts of water, because 
the needs of the land would always serve to measure the right, and on the 
contrary the tendency would be in the other direction. For as use went 
on, the land first irrigated would require less and less water, because the sub- 
soil would become filled, and more would be left for later comers. At 
the same time this doctrine would work no hardship to earlier users, 
because it would provide them with all the water their land needed. 
Those who advocated this policy were able to fortify their argument 
by showing that it was in accord with the experience of Southern 
Europe. 

The following reasons led, however, to appropriations being based on 
the estimated capacity of ditches rather than on the needs of the land. If 
to each ditch was given a certain volume of water that flowed all the time, 
a table of the ditches and of the volume of water assigned to each could 
be handed to the officer who divided the stream. It gave him a simple 
basis for division. All he had to do was to regulate the headgates. If, 
on the other hand, it was based on the needs of the acres irrigated, the 
use of water must be watched and the amount turned into each ditch 
would be constantly varying. All were agreed that the first user should 
have the better right and that the date of priorities should be fixed by the 
time when ditches were begun. It was but a step from making the ditch 
control the date of the right to having its size govern the amount of the 
right. As the larger and later canals were often built by individuals and 
corporations who did not use water, but were simply carriers, it added 
immensely to the value of their investments if they could own the com- 
modity they were distributing and could fix the conditions of its disposal 
to users. These canals preceded settlement, because settlers could not 
grow crops or live without a water supply. The investors in these 
projects were the first on the ground and the first to study the nature of 
appropriations. They required laws that would give them control of the 
water they diverted, and saw to it that they were enacted. Irrigators, on 
the other hand, gave little heed to the subject. They were busy plowing 
their fields, planting crops, and learning how to irrigate; hence they 
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thought little about their rights to share directly in appropriations. The 
tendency to ignore this right has been strengthened by the fact that water 
rights are almost entirely established by litigation. The desire of farmers 
is generally to keep out of lawsuits. They have neither the means nor the 
disposition to engage inthem. The owners of large irrigation enterprises 
furnishing water to irrigators, on the other hand, employ able attorneys to 
prepare their incorporation papers, to frame their water right contracts, 
and to look after their interests in the courts. Because it has been to the 
supposed interests of their clients to have the appropriation go to the 
ditch owner, it has gradually come about that much of the ablest legal talent 
of the West is retained or enlisted in favor of giving those rights to the 
ditch owners, separating them entirely from the land, and ignoring the 
claims of the actual users. 

The first settlers believed that their claims were superior to those of 
later ditch builders, and when the encroachments of the latter cut off their 
water supply, they insisted that in times of scarcity the headgate of the last 
appropriator should be the first one closed, and the later appropriators 
should suffer in turn to whatever extent was necessary to protect the 
earlier rights. Out of this grew the doctrine of priority, or, first in time, 
first in right. Where the amounts of appropriation have been based on 
the water actually used, the making of the earlier rights superior to the later 
ones has worked well, and is a reasonable basis for dividing streams. The 
first builders of ditches could not anticipate how many were to follow. 
Unless their prior use was protected, the greater their success the sooner 
they would be robbed of their water supply by the development this 
success encouraged. On the other hand, later comers build their ditches 
with the knowledge that there are prior claims, and when they are cut off 
in times of scarcity, it is a hardship, but not an injustice. Imperfect 
records often prevented an accurate estimate of the extent of these claims, 
but that is a defect in methods rather than in principles. 

The. doctrine of priority, like the doctrine of appropriation, varies 
somewhat in different States. In Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, and Western 
Kansas appropriations of water for domestic purposes take precedence 
over appropriations for irrigation. In California, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Washington, Wyoming, Texas, North Dakota, and Oregon, no 
distinction is made between uses. In Utah all rights acquired prior to 
1877 are equal. This plan is adopted to place pioneers on the same 
footing. These earlier priorities are called primary rights, and those of 
later date are grouped together and called secondary rights. In other 
States each ditch has a separate priority number. 

As the need of establishing a legal title to water became more urgent, 
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laws were passed providing for a notice or record of appropriators’ claims. 
in mining districts these notices were an extension of the mining custom 
of posting location notices on lode or placer claims. Nearly all the arid 
States have passed laws for recording claims to water in some public 
office, usually that of the county clerk’ or recorder. The weakness of 
these laws is their failure to provide that these claims shall be accurate or 
even reasonable. In only two States, Wyoming and Nebraska, are these 
claims subjected to scrutiny to see that they comply with the statute or 
agree with the facts. In the others any claim presented is recorded if the 
fees are paid. In some counties a book is provided in which the intend- 
ing appropriator of water writes what he claims. Then the clerk attaches 
his signature. With rare exceptions these records are worthless either as 
an indication of actual development or as a protection of claimants’ rights, 
but they are of interest for the light they throw on appropriators’ ideas of 
water ownership. They show that many believe that the recording of a 
claim to water and its appropriation are synonymous terms, and no 
language is more common in water notices than the expression, “ I hereby 
appropriate the water of ————. 

A belief in the value of water right records has, however, been a 
matter of growth. At first irrigators relied upon “open and notorious 
use,” and many refused to record their claims; but as water became more 
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valuable, the filing of speculative claims became more frequent. Many 
came to believe that if the recorded notice was not all that was required 
to establish a water right, it was at least the most important thing. In 
one State this belief was not wholly unreasonable, for a law, long since 
repealed, declared that a recorded notice of appropriation should be 
“deemed and held as an adjudicated title to water.” 

None of these laws restricted the amount which might be claimed, 
and, as it cost no more to record a claim to a large volume than a small 
one, the virtue of self-denial was seldom exercised. A safe and convenient 
form was to claim all the water of the stream, and this was sometimes 
amplified to embrace all the water below the surface as well as all in sight. 
“Claims to all the water developed or undeveloped,” “All the water 
which flows or can be made to flow,” are stock expressions in the litera- 
ture of these records. Many who sought to define with some accuracy 
the volume of their appropriation became hopelessly confused in dealing 


with the two common statutory units of measurement,—the inch under 
a four or five inch pressure and the cubic foot per second. A recent 
publication of the office of experiment stations, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gives some ludicrous examples of these errors. One 
claimed “all the water, amounting to 150 inches by hydraulic pressure or 
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4-feet measurement.” Another notice reads, “ The undersigned claim 
4 feet of water from under a 4-inch pressure.” Another, “to the extent 
of 100 square inches, miner’s measurement.” Still another, ‘¢ 100,- 
000,000 cubic feet.” 

One proposes to divert 200 inches by means of an iron pipe two 
inches in diameter for the first 40 feet, thence one inch to the place of 
intended use (a considerable distance away). Another claims ‘ 3,000 
inches of water under a 4-inch pressure in this canyon and its branches 
to be taken out in a pipe 1% inches in diameter.” The performance of 
this feat would require the water to pass through the 1 14-inch pipe at the 
rate of almost one mile a second, or about three times the velocity of a rifle 
bullet. Another claims 3,000 inches, “to be taken out in a ditch 15 
inches wide and 10 inches deep.” It would be interesting to know how 
long the ditch would endure the wear of such a destructive velocity as 
would be required. One prudent and far-sighted man, after claiming a 
liberal flow of water and describing the ordinary means of diverting the 
same, provides for the emergency of future dry years by adding, “I also 
claim the right to hand or pack from here to said ranch in case of drought 
or too little to run down.” 

The law says that the appropriation must be for some useful or 
beneficial purpose. Because of this, it has been claimed for every con- 
ceivable purpose to which it could be applied, and the uses stated in the 
notices have changed from time to time as the demand for water for 
different purposes has varied. At the outset, agricultural and domes- 
tic uses were the ones usually specified, except in mineral districts 
where mining was the use most commonly described. Later on, as cities 
and towns sprang up, and water for domestic use and manufacturing 
purposes became more important, these have been added, and still later 
the utilization of water for the generation of electricity has caused that 
to form an item in all of the comprehensive statements of appropriation. 
One appropriator describes the beneficial use to which water is to be 
applied as “irrigation, motive, and mining, and for supplying cities, towns, 
and villages,” and then, fearing that his ingenuity in discovering uses was 
hardly equal to the occasion, added, “‘such appropriation to be exercised 
as circumstances may require.” Another describes the beneficial use 
intended as “irrigation and such other uses as I may deem proper.” 
Another, “ power, irrigation, domestic, stock, agricultural, mechanical, 
commercial, and importation.” Another ended his record with this, “And 
John Brown further declares that he appropriated and took said water, 
together with all and singly the herediments and appurtenances thereunto 
belonging and appertaining or to accrue to the same.” Just what the 
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‘“‘herediments and appurtenances” of running water might be, he left for 
the other appropriators to ascertain. 

An examination of the records of one stream showed that all the 
earlier claims were for small volumes, varying from one cubic foot per 
second to five cubic feet per second. These were probably close approxi- 
mations to the actual needs of the claimants; but a change came when 
one appropriator, desiring to secure the surplus water supply for future 
consumption or sale, claimed 300 cubic feet per second. This was more 
than twice the water carried by the stream, but every claim which fol- 
lowed was for 300 cubic feet per second. The records of Boise River, 
in Idaho, show 151 claims, amounting in the aggregate to 6,361,800 
“inches.” The actual flow of the river in September, 1898, was 35,000 
“inches.” Ona little stream in Wyoming, which usually goes dry in 
August, there is a claim for 60,000 cubic feet of water per second, 
enough to irrigate 6,000,000 acres of land. The filing of this claim 
does not indicate that the appropriator thought he could irrigate 6,000,- 
000 acres. He had no clear idea of what he was claiming or what the 
stream carried. The unit he employed had no more meaning to him than 
if it had been written in Greek or Chinese. It cost no more to claim a 
large volume than a small, and he wished to provide for contingencies. 

In Wyoming and Nebraska rights are determined through a special 
tribunal by administrative act. In these two States the owners of land 
can go directly to the State for a title to the water which reclaims that 
land. In the other States it is necessary to go into the courts in order to 
establish titles to water. This is not only tedious and expensive, but 
very unsatisfactory. Many of the transactions in water have, however, no 
better basis than the claim of the appropriator. Water is sold, exchanged, 
and leased with little regard for legal formalities, and usually without 
making any official record of the transaction. A farmer finds that he 
has appropriated more water than he needs, and buys other land on which 
to apply it or sells his surplus right to a neighbor. Companies building 
ditches to sell or rent water issue deeds to perpetual rights, before the 
courts or any other authority has passed upon the validity of their asserted 
appropriation. The great majority of the transactions in water have 
back of them no definite or legally defined title. The seller does not 
know that he owns what he is selling and the buyer has no assurance 
that he will get what he is buying. Litigation and controversy under 
such circumstances are as inevitable as weeds in a neglected field. Some- 
times these lawsuits take the form of injunctions, sometimes equitable 
actions to determine the respective rights of appropriators or to quiet their 
titles. But whatever their form, they all have one thing in common; 
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these lawsuits are waged as though the issue were wholly a private matter, 
and as if the disposal of the rains and snows that make streams were some- 
thing in which the public had no concern. All the testimony is submit- 
ted by those who are seeking to control the property or by those who 
have adverse interests. There is no disinterested or public measurement 
of the ditches and streams or of the lands irrigated. The testimony sub- 
mitted is often inaccurate and contradictory, but it is all the judge has on 
which to base his decree. Even the Government, as the owner of large areas 
of land requiring irrigation, is never a party to these suits, nor is the State, 
although nothing so vitally concerns the public welfare as the establish- 
ment of ownership or control over streams. One of the results of this 
lack of public investigation of actual conditions has been the granting of 
extravagant rights to water. The excesses in this matter have been 
almost as marked as in the filing of claims. In some instances appro- 
priators have agreed among themselves as to the share of the stream 
which each would claim in court, and, as they furnished the testimony, 
there was little difficulty in securing a decree in accordance with this 
agreement ; the court being either an unconscious or helpless instrument 
for giving legal sanction to a fiction if not a fraud. In some cases these 
excessive decrees have not stopped with giving away all the actual water 
supply, but grant rights to many times this volume. From one stream, 
which at low stages carries less than one hundred cubic feet per second, 
there are decreed rights for 4,741 cubic feet per second. In the earlier 
decrees the amounts of appropriation were based on the estimated capacity 
of ditches, but in recent adjudications the actual use of water is sub- 
jected to a much closer scrutiny. 

The early practice was to give a right to run water all the time, but 
experience has shown that this leads to abuses, because it does not agree 
with the way irrigators use water. Continuous irrigation would be as 
injurious as continuous rain, and no farmer irrigates all the time; 
few, indeed, half the time. Some irrigate in winter and grow crops 
with the moisture stored up in the soil. In some sections water runs in the 
ditches less than ahundred days. [na recent report of the irrigation inves- 
tigations of the United States Department of Agriculture, the records of 
sixty farmers in one State showed that they used water less than three 
weeks in the year. Some farmers irrigated only one week, and scarcely 
any of them more than one hundred days. In localities where the 
irrigation period extends from April to October, the use of water by 
individual farmers is intermittent, determined largely by the local rainfall 
for the season and the kind of crops grown; hence a right to the con- 
tinuous flow gives control of a water supply for long periods when a 
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single irrigator has no use for it. Many who have received rights to a 
perpetual flow find that the ability to rent or sell the right to other users, 
during the period of their non-use, is more valuable than their own 
use of the water. Especially is this true on streams where more land is 
cultivated than can be watered. The holders of inferior rights live in 
fear of drought and are willing to pay high prices for the surplus of the 
earlier appropriations. The tendency to augment the influence and value 
of early priorities is becoming more manifest every year. The owners 
of large appropriations are applying them to new lands and extending 
their influence far beyond the limits of the land originally irrigated. Sales 
of water rights to irrigators are made under contracts which make the 
inch of water supplied to one farmer this week serve another farmer the 
following week, and a different farmer the third week, so that the inch, 
instead of irrigating one acre for one man, irrigates one acre each for three 
men. ‘There are other ditches which can only irrigate limited areas, yet 
have decreed rights to ten or twenty times the volume needed. In some 
States the owners of these surplus rights can sell or rent them to others. 
As the years go on, the value of these rights is assuming fabulous propor- 
tions. The rights to City Creek, Utah, the first stream diverted by the 
Mormons, are now worth $1,600,00c, exclusive of either the land or 
ditches where the water was first used. 

The speculative value of the personal ownership of running water is 
so great that every argument which the ingenuity and intellect of the best 
legal talent of the West can produce has been presented to the courts in 
its favor. That it is opposed to public welfare, that it places users at the 
mercy of appropriators, is not a matter of theory, but of experience. 
Every objection which has ever been urged against the granting of free 
and unlimited franchises to the public utilities of cities applies with greater 
force to giving away the water of Western streams. Nevertheless, city 
councils continue to grant such franchises, and speculative titles to water 
continue to be declared vested. The cause is the same in both cases. 
Organized selfishness is more potent than unorganized consideration for 
the public interests. The appropriator has been in court in person and 
by attorney. The rights of the water user apart from the ditch owner 
have seldom been considered. Hence it is coming to be that rights to 
running water are ceasing to conform to the requirements of any use, are 
being separated from any place of diversion or application, and are being 
bought and sold and leased like land or live-stock or any other property. 
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N the first circle of Dante’s “Inferno,” amid the “thick forest” of 
unsatisfied and defeated souls that crowd that limbo, there is a castle 
standing high upon the left hand; a pleasant river forms a moat 

about it, and its seven concentric walls enclose a green and, as it 
were, enameled meadow. Here the wise spirits of antiquity are gath- 
ered together, with such as in later times lived gloriously, according to the 
light of nature, though without knowledge of Christ. They are con- 
demned, Dante tells us, to no other penalty than to live in desire without 
hope, a fate appropriate to noble souls with a clear vision of experience. 

This contemplative brotherhood of captains, poets, and philosophers 

receives occasional accessions from the world of action; for Dante saw, 
standing somewhat apart from the rest, Saladin then lately dead and not 
yet quite at ease in the society of Homer, Aristotle, and Trajan. We, 
too, could we be suddenly transported into that calm sphere from the 
pressing microscopic controversies of our day, might feel disconcerted in 
the presence of those worthies, always so nobly endowed, and now dig- 
nified still more by death and immortality. What instructive criticism 
might we not hear from their impartial lips,—lips that have so long enjoyed 
the privilege of silence! I like sometimes to imagine what they would 
say of us; and the attempt to imagine it, even without any gift of divina- 
tion, may not be without use as an exercise and artifice to promote self- 


knowledge. 


With this idea in mind, I had one day followed Dante again into his 
seven-walled castle in Limbo. Recent reading of Plato had predisposed 
my fancy to certain images, so that my reverie was scarcely afoot when 
the familiar figure of Socrates appeared before me. In fact I had started 
with the half-formed purpose of eliciting something from the spirit of 
that philosopher, who of all others was the most inclined to conversation, 
and would probably be the least vexed by my ignorant questions. I was 
accordingly hastening through the series of gates into the inner enclosure 
where I expected to find him. But I had only passed the second or third 
rampart when my attention was attracted to a group of youths and young 
maidens, who were gathering apples in an orchard and making much 
pleasant outcry in the scramble; for on that side the space between the 
enclosing walls became much wider and was planted thick with trees. 
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In that unchanging climate all seasons are simultaneous, and accordingly 
fruit and flowers appeared together upon every bough. Some of the boys 
had climbed into the branches which they were shaking, while the girls 
below ran to catch the falling apples in the folds of their garments. In 
the midst of that bevy I was surprised suddenly to perceive the object of 
my search; he had stopped short in his walk and was addressing one of 
the older boys, who held several apples in his hands, and, as it seemed, 
questioning the lad about them. I approached with some diffidence, 
wondering how I should announce my errand; but Socrates turned to me 
at once with an air of recognition,—it was not my first excursion into 
those regions,—and began to speak. 

“T am asking this boy,” he said, “to tell me which of these apples 
is the best in his opinion. But he will not answer me; for, not know- 
ing my ways, he imagines that if he tells me which is the best, I will 
rob him of it. Nor does he know, I conceive, the wonderful myth which 
is told about this orchard and the great tree of which all these are sap- 
lings. But doubtless you know the tale and can tell it better than I, for 
it is famous among your people.” 

I protested my ignorance, and he continued. 

“ The story, as I remember it, is as follows, but you must correct me 
if I repeat it inaccurately, for only an echo of your traditions reaches us 
here. When the Creator of the world had resolved upon making man 
(and he was long in doubt about the wisdom of such an undertaking), he 
planted in the midst of a paradise the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, and he strictly forbade all beings dwelling there to taste of its fruit, 
for as many as did so would surely perish. But there were two creatures 
whom he had made last and placed in the garden, the most beautiful of 
all its inhabitants, for they had the form of a perfect man and a perfect 
woman, and only the human soul was as yet lacking ; these two disobeyed 
the Creator’s injunction, and as soon as they had eaten they were driven 
for their disobedience out of that paradise; the nature which they pos- 
sessed before perished forever, and they became human. The tree, since 
it had now served ‘its purpose on earth, was transplanted hither for the 
delectation of the shades, and this whole orchard which you see has 
sprung up from its seed. But none here is forbidden to taste it, for it is 
the chief food of the human and divine part of us. Its fruit is perennial 
and ever renewed ; so that this youth had but a foolish fear when he 
thought I should take his best apple away from him; for I have tasted 
many in my time, and now I was only inviting him to discover for him- 
self what of all that flourishes here is most akin to his own soul.” 

With these words Socrates turned from the young people and led me 
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towards the inner field; and, as we were walking, he put forth his hand 
and gave me a sprig with some leaves and a few blossoms plucked from 
that orchard. 

“Take this token with you into the upper world,” he said with a 
smile, “for the plant is little known in those regions, and a specimen may 
perhaps interest your anthologists. Whether the tree can flourish again 
in your climates I am not sure; its growth in any case would be slow, 
and your philosophers, to taste its fruit, may have to wait until they join 
us here.” 

“And do our philosophers,” I asked, ‘ever come into this castle?” 

“Not often,” he replied. “During the first years of my residence 
in this indestructible Athens, many arrived, like Pyrrho, Cleantes, and 
Epicurus: later, for some ages, we received sometimes a soldier, some- 
times a poet, but never a philosopher, for these were all assigned to other 
dwellings more congenial to the habit of mind which prevailed in those 
days. Latterly, however, we have again had some additions made to our 
number, especially from a state which now seems more than all others to 
cultivate the sciences, and which lies I believe beyond Scythia and Gaul, 
and is called Germany. Him whom they regard generally as their 
greatest sophist I have unfortunately never seen, for he was not admitted 
here, or not willing to enter in. The harmony which rules the spheres, 
not, as I suspect, without some malice in its art, has relegated him to the 
region of those empty principles to which he wished to subject his life. 
Not the wills but the deeds of men are honored here; and so we are 
deprived of his society and he of ourg, and I do not know whose may be 
the greater loss. But several of his disciples are among us, and when I 
question them I often have cause to admire the novel and ingenious 
method they use in their replies.” 

“« Then the Germans, Socrates, seem to you to be great men and to 
deserve well of philosophy.” 

‘Great inventors,” he answered, ‘“‘and wonderfully deserving, when 
we consider their great lack of education.” 

I was not able to disguise my astonishment at this sally, and as soon 
as I could collect my wits I proceeded to enlarge on the eminence of 
German scholarship. ‘Could you read, Socrates,” I said in conclusion, 
“‘ what their learned men have written about you, you would be com- 


pelled to admit the accuracy of their science and their large and sympa- 
thetic intelligence.” 


We had reached a retired part of the inner meadow where, under a 
few trees, a spring bubbled up; its waters kept the garden green, and pass- 
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ing through subterranean arches beneath the seven walls formed the 
pleasant stream which wound about the castle. He motioned to me to 
sit down, and we stretched our legs upon the turf and reclined against 
some sloping and moss-covered rocks that peeped out from the hillside. 

“If I asked you,” he began at last, “whether a child or a man had 
the better memory, you would reply, would you not, that the child 
remembers better the trivial context of things, because he has the fresher 
senses, but that a man retains with more certainty what is important, 
because his attention is concentrated on that side of things which touches 
his rational interests. A good memory for impressions is then not identi- 
cal with wisdom ; and an instinct, such as women possess, for discovering 
what is going on in other people’s minds, is not a sign or product of 
education. The ants also understand one another. Now, if by collect- 
ing many writings which record the impressions of many men a city 
should acquire an artificial and prodigious memory, would that city be 
better than a prodigious and artificial child? And if, without being able 
to turn their insight into art, men should acquire a miraculous sense of 
one another’s consciousness, such as the vilest prophets and magicians 
sometimes seem to possess, would this art of drawing aside the curtains 
which nature has hung about our dreaming spirits satisfy anything but a 
vain and unholy curiosity? It is not by collecting what by chance has 
been said about me, nor by divining what by chance I may have said to 
myself, that instruction can be gained from Socrates. Would such 
reports in the least help you to answer my questions if I should ask you 
what your own heart pronounces to be trustworthy, and what beautiful, 
and what good ? 

“©T, too, in my youth, as your scholars have told you, listened to 
Anaxagoras, who talked of reason without applying it. And Thales and 
Heraclitus had long before me said many things, true or false, about 
nature and the gods, to which I might have attended had not my demon 
forbidden me to do so. It is not on their account that I thank the gods 
I was born a Greek and not a barbarian. The barbarians before and 
after us have ‘surpassed us in range and volume of imagination; but they 
only overwhelmed and harassed the mind, while our soberer moralists and 
poets enriched it. The Indian sages measured the infinite and counted 
the sands and traced the metamorphoses of nature, real and imaginary, 
long before my day; and afterwards the Christians prophesied about hell 
and heaven, describing, not without some inaccuracies, the places where 
we find ourselves now. Yet I, for living reasonably in my moments, 
have reached this immortality without expecting it, while they, with their 
infinite yearning, have done nothing well in the one world nor in the 
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other. Finally in your own day, or in the generation before yours, the 
Germans of whom we were now speaking have repeated mysteries that, 
in more picturable form, had come to us from the ancients,—mysteries 
which Hesiod recorded and which Anaximander also and Empedocles 
turned into systems of philosophy. 

“But do you see that spirit stalking across the plain and hastening to 
mount the ramparts? ‘That is the most recently arrived of all the Ger- 
man sect, and a wonderful creature he is, full of intelligence and 
eloquence and sincerity. His system is written upon his countenance; 
for the dome of his skull, with his deeply shaded and piercing eyes, 
seems the home of the Idea, while his massive neck and formidable jaw 
and the clinch of his large and bitter mouth seem to manifest the Will, 
blind, self-enchained, and infinite. He is hurrying away to avoid the 
presence of two other sophists of his nation, those discoursing ghosts 
whom you see approaching from the other side, absorbed, not as you 
might think, in conversation, but each in propounding and solving his own 
dialectical riddles. He of the Will and Idea detests the sight of them; 
and yet to me the difference between him and them seems to be a matter 
of prejudice rather than of doctrine; for the Will and Idea which the 
one unmasks in despair are neither worse nor better than the Will and 
Idea which the others reveal with exultation. His acerbity against his 
rivals, whom he cannot forgive for having seemed to their contemporaries 
more pious and successful than himself, is only one sign of that lack of 
discipline which, like all barbarians, he seems to me to betray. But a 
greater sign of illiberal nurture I find in his idea of virtue. Virtue to his 
mind consisted not in living well, but in not living ill, or rather in not 
living at all; to such a consistent but impossible conclusion did he carry 
the hereditary inability of your modern nations to distinguish what is 
naturally good. He finally adopted the unmanly doctrine of Asiatic 
saints and Indian gymnosophists, who were so dazed by the mysterious 
forms of nature around them and so frenzied by their own more monstrous 
imaginations, that they became incapable of conceiving a happy life. 
They never perceived the true dignity of freemen and mortals; they 
utterly ignored the joy of fruitful action and of reasonable thought. 
Their unchecked sensibility refined their sympathies, but turned their 
existence into an infinite and piteous dream. To pass from this dream 
into a healthy sleep was accordingly the aim of their legislation. Buddha, 
their great lawgiver, is not among us here; for he too eschewed the 
immortality which his virtues might have commanded: but what I have 
heard about him has surprised me; I had not thought that among either 
gods or men there could be found so merciful, so just, and so sad a being. 
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But his virtue, being founded on pity, could end only in sadness, and his 
justice was misapplied for want of a better knowledge of political insti- 
tutions and of the benefits and injuries which one age may actually 
receive from another. Untaught to act, he tried to save the world by 
thinking and talking. Himself, indeed, he saved; but his country 
remained sunk in its ancient and disordered reveries. Among the bar- 
barians superstition has always been the principle of politics and the final 
cure for human ills. But your German Buddhist, who knew Greek, 
might have learned a better wisdom from our nation. His appeal to 
oriental piety was the last resource of a nature that had never learned 
how rightly to express itself. When he reached these realms we had a 
good occasion to observe his true character. For Minos and Pluto, in 
sentencing the departed and assigning them to their appropriate abodes, 
seldom need to consult other witnesses than the words and demeanor of 
those waiting to be judged. When this philosopher appeared, the judges, 
who knew him only by report, were about to dismiss him into the outer 
void, that he might effectually deny his will to live and abolish the mem- 
ory of his own existence. But when he understood that by so canceling 
the initial bent of his being he would no longer behold either truth or 
beauty, and never again be able to remember how pitilessly he had derided 
and refuted his opponents, he immediately begged to be suffered to remain 
in some haven of recollection; and Pluto and Minos, having regard to 
his love for truth and to his high intelligence, opened to him the seven 
gates of this eternal sanctuary.” 

“T perceive, Socrates, that you are speaking of Schopenhauer; and the 
shade that just passed did indeed move with the great pessimist’s confident 
haste and air of contemptuous resolution. I could well have understood 
your aversion to such a personage, and am surprised at the favor which, 
upon the whole, you and Pluto and Minos have agreed to show him. 
But if the two philosophers whom he was eluding are, as I conjecture, 
Fichte and Hegel, I should be glad to hear your opinion of them, which 
[ am sure will be more flattering than the one you have just delivered 
upon their rival. Fichte, especially, cannot be blamed by you for lack of 
enthusiasm or for small interest in the Vocation of Man.” 


“No,” Socrates said, “the spirit you mention—for you are right in 
your conjecture—was indeed an enthusiast, and what is more,—for if once 
the divine madness take possession of us we may become enthusiasts 
about anything or even about nothing,—he was a great diver into the sea 
of being. The monsters that he brought up from those depths have little 
interest for me; although I say not that some of those slimy and unsightly 
oysters may not contain a hidden pearl. You will say, I know, that I 
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cannot understand the heart-searchings of such a man, who was attempt- 
ing by force of analysis and introspection to recover some memory of the 
creation and to write the embryology of mind or the autobiography of the 
Absolute. We Greeks, you think, were a nation of happy children, 
keen-witted, perhaps, and well-nurtured, but not old enough for serious 
reflection; so that the mind which we used in reading the cosmos, and 
which our philosophers since Anaxagoras found manifested in its order, 
escaped us in ourselves. But this diver, you will insist, finished that 
work of self-knowledge which the Delphic oracle recommended and 
which I, in my tentative way, did what I could to advance; and the 
intelligence which our mythology had been obliged to inject into nature 
he traced back into its actual seat, so that man recognized himself as the 
true demiurgus, and the impossible reduplication of powers and faculties 
in the knower and in the known was reduced to a single and intelligible 
operation in the living spirit. This is what you will say, and I am far 
from denying that you may be right in saying it, for my genius does not 
permit me to pronounce on such a point. Yet if I may trust a plausible 
interpretation which, in a dream, I once overheard concerning the mean- 
ing of our ancient poets and theologians, the doctrines you esteem new 
were known in Hellas long before Thales and the seven sages. For, 
according to the poets, Chaos and infinite Night, in which all things lay 
together undistinguished, were first limited and divided at the birth of 
Love; and Love and Strife by their union bred Earth and Sky and all 
the gods which now rule over nature and over the arts of men. Now 
Strife and Love, my dream declared to be, as their names show, not alien 
to the human heart, but rather its indwelling and primordial motions; and 
Uranus and Gaia, it said, were but the two hemispheres of the revolving 
soul beholding and mirroring each other in the whole extent of that 
universe which they constituted and presently peopled with the offspring 
of their profound and perpetual embrace. Whether all this be different 
from the German theosophy or in truth the same, I leave it for you and 
your learned friends to declare. For these are things which, as I have 
said, I am not suffered to assert or todeny. The divine prohibition is so 
absolute within me that I believe my demon, if he were able to give me 
positive instruction, would roundly declare that theology is not a region 
of truth or error at all, but rather of poetic and ingenious fancy; and 
that to lay great stress on mythical symbols and analogies of that sort 
marks a childish understanding and an untrained sense for the good.” 
Socrates ceased, and looked at me as if to observe whether I took him 
to be in earnest; so I said: “You point out an analogy between our 
transcendental speculation and your mythology which had never occurred 
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to me, but which seems, in some respects, well grounded. For both 
systems breed the Many out of the One and give the name deity toa 
primordial or protoplasmic being—a brooding Leviathan, like Jonah’s 
whale, with everybody in its belly. They both lead, therefore, to an 
all-dissolving, mystical sort of religion, from which your demon wishes to 
keep you free, since the gods have marked you out to be a lover of civil 
life and an interpreter of articulate reason. But you seem to me at the 
same time to overlook the point on which we moderns chiefly pride our- 
selves, that whereas Chaos and Night and Love were thought of as 
external and physical beings, our Ego and Non-Ego are figures in an 
internal and purely mental cosmogony. The problem of knowledge 
which your physiologers could never have faced is thus met and solved 
beforehand by our idealists.” 

“Can you tell me,’ he answered, “‘ what you mean by the problem of 
knowledge, for my thoughts are not clear upon that point, and I am not 
sure that I am able to understand you? Is it a problem which you solve 
by escaping ignorance or merely by intrenching yourselves within it? If 
the genesis of the world be by a process of thought, the presence of that 
world to thought is indeed involved in its genesis, and needs no further 
explanation or apology; but how is that presence knowledge? The 
madman, too, is the author of his own world and breeds an Other to be 
the mirror and counterpart of his free and irresistible impulse; yet the 
airy dagger with which he stabs himself leaves him still alive, the fancied 
fountain at which he drinks leaves him still thirsty, and the art of life is 
defeated by his visions. It is not, therefore, the presence of thoughts that 
makes knowledge, but rather the utility of their presence. And the 
problem of knowledge which it most concerns a man to solve is not that 
artificial and retrospective one about the primordial articulation of our 
dream, but the practical and progressive problem of applying that dream 
to its own betterment and of transforming it into the instrument and seat 
of a stable happiness. Such happiness is, to my mind, the natural fruit 
and the natural test of knowledge. 

«« But as have renounced all speculation which is irrelevant to prac- 
tice and to the good, I may no longer be competent to follow the 


argument of your new mythologists, and may even be mistaken in regard- 
ing them as mythologists at all. There is another analogy, however, 
between them and our wise men which I sometimes draw in fancy and 
which you may perhaps approve. The German philosophy reminds me 
of the science of Cratylus the grammarian. He came from Asia and 
spoke indifferent Greek, and having no command of eloquence and little 
acquaintance with the politics and religion of well-constituted states, he 
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‘was prudently silent at sacred festivals and in public assemblies. But to 
his private pupils he disclosed marvelous secrets touching the structure 
and origin of discourse, secrets which they had never suspected to be the 
explanation and condition of conventional eloquence. For he showed 
them how the interjection was first among the parts of speech and the 


adjective second, being but an exclamation appropriate to some image 


present to the senses; and how out of the union of many adjectives to 
designate one complex experience the noun was bred, for the noun was, 
he said, but one adjective chosen among the rest because it designated the 
most conspicuous element in that complex experience, and consequently 
could for brevity’s sake be used as a symbol and suggestion for all the 
other adjectives. In this manner he established the hierarchy of words 
and of their meanings, adding much concerning the development of cases 
and tenses and moods; and he propounded curious theories about the 
origin of masculine and feminine endings, maintaining that in the begin- 
ning men believed all things to be persons and to have sex, until gradually, 
for lack of evidence, the sense for that characteristic became obscured, 
and people invented the neuter to distinguish objects having neither force 
nor fecundity. But Cratylus, while he carried his pupils back in these 
speculations to prehistoric times, and taught them to conceive the tensions 
and subtle interdependencies by which discourse is made possible and 
significant, could not himself compose a speech or a poem or a history 
worth writing down; for his mind was so given over to tracing the 
latent relations of terms that he could never apply them in their current 
acceptation, much less with poetic genius and freedom; so that when he 
spoke of human affairs he was, in his language, an intolerable pedant, 
while his thoughts, if after much labor they came to be deciphered, 
turned out to be but puerile and vague. For that stage of grammatical 
feeling which his investigations were concerned with had long ago been 
traversed and left behind by the human intellect, which, in civilized states, 
moves in the articulate plane of art and reason; he, however, had fallen 
back upon implicit and elementary notions to which men’s minds could 
not habitually revert without neglecting and disintegrating their higher 
faculties. Accordingly, although Cratylus was generally acknowledged to 
be the most profound of grammarians and etymologists, no Athenian 
would have entrusted him with the general education of his sons; for the 
curious knowledge he might have imparted would not have given young 
men a liberal mind nor a quick and ingenuous judgment about the better 
and the worse, but would have embarrassed them with rudimentary 
questions which they might have better solved unconsciously, by following 
their trained instinct and the genius of the Hellenic language and laws. 
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To attain a right use and improvement of these divine gifts, Cratylus’ retro- 
spective speculation was altogether useless, while his barbarous jargon 
and his little care for all that makes a beautiful and happy life rendered 
him a bad companion for young freemen. 

A similar judgment, I believe, would have been passed upon your 
German philosophers if they had appeared at Athens in my time. Among 
you a grammarian or mythologist can be accepted as a master of life 
because a superstitious habit has long prevailed among you which leads 
you to look to the origin of things with awe and to the uses of things 
with contempt. You have been taught to regard creation as the chief 
function of deity, and consequently a theory concerning the basis and 
genesis of experience can pass for a while among you for a sufficient 
philosophy. But to us a description of things rudimentary, and, as it were 
subterranean and hidden below the crusts of life, could have served 
merely as a speculative amusement. We should have listened for a 
moment to your embryology of reason as we listened to Cratylus and his 
etymologies; but we should have proceeded without interruption under 
the instruction of more accomplished masters to train ourselves in the 
positive functions of life and of art. Our whole education would still 
have endeavored to keep clearly and practically before us the difference 
between Hellenic and barbarous laws, between wisdom and folly, between 
beauty and ugliness, even if some stranger had plausibly informed us that 
all such distinctions were due to creative movements of attention in the 
primitive mind. To that cause they may have been due, or to some 
other; but the cultivation of the rational and discriminating faculty, 
however first acquired, is what made us truly men, whereas the theory 
of that faculty and its conditions might at best have turned us into divin- 
ers and analysts of our own infancy. We should have feared that your 
critical disintegration of thought and reason, while giving us insight into 
the possibility of madness, might, if too long dwelt upon, mar the per- 
fection of our arts, and embarrass our mastery over ourselves and over 
nature. We Greeks were worshippers of the young and glorious gods, 
Zeus, Apollo, and Athena, not of their gigantic and nebulous ancestors, 
Light, Chaos, Strife, and Love; for we understood that the hidden founda- 
tions of things have no other dignity or value than that which they 
acquire by supporting the superstructure. But the barbarians, to honor 
their own tenacious and unenlightened natures, hold to the memory of 
the earlier and wilder gods. Thus Agni, which was the name the 
Indians gave to Hephaestus, was nothing but the force and spirit of 


elemental fire, whereas among us the god was an artificer training the 
force and spirit of fire to the service of human life. So when a philoso- 
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pher arises among the barbarians, the deeper down he can burrow into the 
Stygian depths and the more products and achievements of rational labor 
he can ignore in his investigations, the greater prophet he is supposed to 
be and the more spiritual man. Your mystics have always had a habit, 
ironical as I suspect, of praising life and promising it abundantly at the 
same time that they condemned and suppressed all its natural forms. 
They often spoke, too, about the love of man, while they were tireless 
in their invectives against all man’s ways. Such a misanthropic charity 
was a chief part of their religion which consisted of distaste for the 
world and of childish dreams with which to sweeten a Titanic egotism.” 


“T perceive, Socrates,” I said in my turn, “that you have heard 
Fichte discourse upon the Blessed Life, and that his forms of expression 
have not pleased you. Yet he himself and his most accredited followers 
often declare that the unity to which they reduce the world does not 
abolish its variety but rather, as Plato also said in his “* Parmenides,” needs 
that variety in order itself to exist; for a principle of unity must unify 
something, and the many, to form a multitude, must be marshaled in one 
field and must be somehow congruous or comparable in their diversity. 
Fichte, to be sure, sometimes spoke rather mysteriously of Being and even 
prevailed upon himself to call this Being God, for he was driven to this 
abuse of words by ignorant persecutors; but by absorption in Being 
he should have meant only attention to the facts of nature and 
to the needs of man; for man and nature are the modes in 
which alone, according to him, Being could manifest itself or come to 
consciousness; nor was this manifestation inferior in reality to the Being 
manifested, since only by appearing could a thing be, and all appearances 
were intrinsically phases of Being. Therefore if Fichte reduced the 
religious life to empty exertion and earnest futility, this mystical issue 
must be attributed to his personal fantasy, and, as you have said, to his 
lack of genuine education. But nothing in his system itself obliges us 
to drown ourselves in the sea of being and to commit suicide by an abstract 
and indiscriminate avidity for life. Fichte’s invectives against those 
intellectual products which were unsympathetic to him must be passed 
over as we should pass over Isaiah’s invectives against statues of the 
gods. How little necessary such fanaticism is to German philosophy 
appears in the case of Hegel. Hegel certainly was a catholic observer of 
all forms of life and a great student of its higher processes. Whatever 
we may think of him, we cannot charge him with aversion to things as 
they are nor with a pious narrowness.” 

“No indeed,” Socrates said, “the German Heraclitus—for so I call 
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him—was no dreamer, and had no distaste for the world; even his 
egotism, if not less real perhaps than that of his compatriot, was less 
naked and crude; it was the uncompromising self-assertion not of mere 
will, but of a kind of reflection. I observe that among barbarians good- 
ness needs to be encased in a certain stupidity; their clever men readily 
turn satirists, as happened even among the Romans. It was not so 
among us. Our Heraclitus wept at the flux which he thought universal ; 
he did not cease to love the many beautiful things which it carried away 
forever. But your German Heraclitus loved the mutation which he dis- 
covered, and his malicious wit, in perceiving instability, banished from his 
heart the love of the things that perish. His wisdom accordingly was not 
sad, like the Ephesian’s, but sardonic. For he lacked the creative faculty 
of my friend Plato, to immortalize in thought the forms of what materi- 
ally must disappear; and he lacked much more the gift of Hephestus, 
to turn the universal fire into an instrument of human art. To his 
quick but impotent eye not only was every existence elusive, but every 
meaning was equivocal and every good deceptive. He made the flux 
universal indeed; the gods joined the dance and nothing remained fixed 
save the fact and the formula of mutation. This flux, it is true, threat- 
ened for a moment to end in its own discovery; but soon the discovery 
itself was compelled to move. The only change that change suffered 


upon the attainment of self-consciousness was that the Absolute began to 
pipe the tune to which it was already dancing. 


“The old Heraclitus was a great philosopher in his sphere and full 
of profundity ; and so, I believe, was the new Heraclitus too. But they 
both limped in the same leg and the obiiquity of their thought was due to 
a like partiality in their interests; they were both physical philosophers 
only. A man does not become a moral philosopher by calling himself an 
idealist; for to assert that there is nothing in the world but mind cannot 
help to give direction to life or distinguish good from evil. Your sophists 
talk as if to establish infinite consciousness everywhere would serve I know 
not what religious or divine end, for it certainly can serve no human interest. 
But could they pass for a moment into this realm of fruitless and incorrigible 
spirit, they would pine, perhaps, for the atoms of Democritus, which in 
their order and fertility made a better world to live in than does this con- 
course of shades. Who would not gladly quit a mad-house to dwell 
under the economy of the stars? It is not the stuff things are made of 
that concerns us, but the things into which that stuff may be made. 
Therefore a philosopher who constructs a world out of leaping, flickering, 
and self-devouring thoughts is a physical philosopher only, quite as much 
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as if he constructed the world out of fire. Thales himself did not con- 
ceive his primeval water without making it pregnant with the potentiality 
of consciousness; and so your cosmographers, who call themselves 
idealists, do not conceive their primeval mind, or their elementary impres- 
sions, without making these pregnant with the potentiality of an earth and a 
sky, and of all the objects we see about us. Otherwise they would fail 
in the only task they propose to themselves, namely, to give an account 
of the basis, substance, and contents of experience. That is the task of 
a natural philosopher; and whether he trace the phenomena of nature 
and thought to an original deity or to an indwelling force or to constitu- 
ent perceptions or to efficacious and impressionable substances, he is a 
natural philosopher and nothing more. He is looking for what underlies 
experience, and is able to explain events; he is studying the actual laws of 
actual phenomena. His glance is turned downward, inward, and back- 
ward in search of grounds, elements, and conditions ; in his most abstruse 
and, as he imagines, sublime speculations he is still asking what must 
exist besides to make possible that which exists already. Yet if by chance 
in this pursuit of efficient or material causes he thinks he has found an 
omnipotent power, or in this analysis of experience a latent and infinite 
mind, he may fancy himself a master of moral science. Whether his 
science, which, however imaginative it may be, is physical science only, 
be true or not you must inquire of his fellow historians and physiograph- 
ers; for I have no right to speak upon such matters; but that his science 
is not moral science, you may, if you like, accept upon my testimony ; 
for a father should know his own child. 

“ Now the omission of moral philosophy is in itself no fault, and when, 
as in Ionia, tradition and the laws impose a just view of the good, phi- 
losophy may perhaps abstract from the ideal which is often less obscured 
by silence than by fanatical speech. But your mythologizing naturalists 
have the misfortune of living in states where education has long been 
under the influence of superstition; for your religion was a cosmology 
and theology in which moral science was a submerged element, distorted 
and obscured by that submersion. The ideal of knowing things as they 
are was defeated among you by the other, in itself perfectly compatible, 
ideal of making things what they ought to be; and the fantastic physics 
which resulted confused in turn your natural conscience and taught it to 
lean upon material supports. You became in this way idealists in physics 
and realists in morals, so that in neither department had your philosophy 
any validity or truth. This confusion of mind has been the common 
heritage of your philosophers who, whatever their system, have still 
allowed the sense for the better and the worse to succumb to the spell of 
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some fascinating monster. The worship of wicked gods is the essence of 
barbarism ; and when the German Heraclitus, vastly amused himself at 
the deviltries of his Absolute, passed them off as the ways of a god, he 
was a consummate and delightful barbarian. For he played the trick first 
upon himself. His sardonic humor was but the playful expression of his 
profound conviction. Therein his irony was like that which people have 
attributed to me. Both of us were really in earnest; he about the latent 
constitution and process of the world, I about morals and the ideal. 
Beneath my banter I was the faithful and enslaved worshipper of the 
beautiful and the good; the sunlight of my country and the sweeter light 
of reasonable souls had pierced me to the marrow with an unconquerable 
love. These things your Heraclitus had never known, and, had he known 
them, would probably have despised; for beneath a sophistical enlighten- 
ment his mind was still the prey of superstition, and no liberal nurture 
had ever corrected there the instincts of a sombre, ancestral fanaticism. 
Therefore the flux and contradiction of the world fascinated him and 
seemed to him divine; and having poured out his whole mind in that 
vain contemplation he could have no love and no reverence left for mortal 
happiness. His philosophy elaborated an infinite monster, and that 
monster, his soul being herself barbaric, could look upon as a god and 
worship unreservedly. 

“So, at least, I understand the religion of this masterful spirit, who 
with Heraclitus and Parmenides should be honored for his profundity and 
courage,—virtues which I fear his disciples have often lacked. When I 
consider what they have made of his system I thank the gods that my 
own disciples were greater than I; for they were able to understand me. 
But the doctrines of your Heraclitus have passed for the most part into 
the hands of weaklings seeking compromises with their own prejudices 
and those of the world. They could not endure the vision of an Absolute 
struggling with the infinite contradictions of its own nature, and powerless 
to correct them; and so they have helped themselves out of their difficulty 
by a lie; for when a man is launched into telling a story or building a 
system of the universe it is always easier and more graceful to add a false 
fact than to retract a false assumption. And so your feebler idealists, 
faithless to their master, tell you that his Absolute is only postponing the 
evidences of its friendship for man, and that somewhere in the universe 
all your highest hopes will some day be realized. While you live in the 
upper world, blinded by its glare, you can give credence to these fables, 
little understanding the pitiful shifts and the sordid interests by which they 
are bred; but I, alas, in this place can hear around me, wafted over the 
walls of our retreat, the wailing of a myriad and a myriad hopes, once 
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defeated upon earth, each an immortal voice, each eternally calling for a 
good that was impossible. Yes, my friend, I heed those unsilenceable 
voices, and you should heed them too, for many of them first cried in 
your own bosom, and, though you soon forgot them, they are still sound- 
ing here in these eternal halls of memory and of truth. Reject and 
banish from your soul, therefore, the weak subterfuge by which your 
sophists would mitigate the radical barbarism of their religion, for it com- 
bines the two things which a true philosopher must chiefly disown,— 
falsehood, I mean, and inhumanity.” 

“‘ But I see a friend of mine,” he added after a pause, “‘coming to 
interrupt our conversation and to drag me away to a rite which he daily 
forces me to perform before the altar of his ancestors. He died young, 
as you see, and had given promise of many excellences. Virgil first 
brought him to me, after reciting with a languorous and melancholy 
accent the verses he had composed on the boy’s death; for my exquisite 
Italian insists on forgetting that I neither understand his language nor take 
pleasure in sobbing rhythms and melodious tears. The youth, however, 
whom they called Marcellus, and who was a child of the Casars, lays 
great store by his immortality in the upper world, which, as he says, he 
owes to Virgil, and was therefore himself the first to welcome the poet 
into these realms, running to him with boyish and princely thanks; for 
there is nothing which a youth and a Roman loves more than honor, even 
if it be the living who must dispense it in their ignorance. Yet he is not 
averse for all that to laughter and a satyr’s ways, which, being told he 
should find in Socrates, he has fallen into the habit of following me about 
with many questions, giving in turn intelligent answers to what I ask of 
him. Now habit is a great ruler of ghosts as of men; therefore I must 
leave you to go and rehearse the glories of these round headed Romans ; 
for you see the pious Marcellus will not wait any longer and is pulling me 
away by the cloak.” 

With these words Socrates departed, and I too passed slowly out of 
that sphere, as out of a pleasant dream. But while yet within the ram- 
parts I heard the voice of one who by the strain of his eloquence I take 
to have been Fichte, exhorting such as flitted by to cease to be ghosts, to 
strive to live once more, and by force of will to clothe themselves again 
in their bodies. ‘ Dead spirits,” he was shouting, ‘call forth from your 
depths the phantom of an indomitable Other, struggle manfully to exor- 
cise the ghost you shall have raised, and behold in that struggle 
you shall live forever.” A few of those who heard him stopped 
to make the attempt, but the greater number, remembering with a 
shudder the various madnesses that had possessed them on earth, 
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passed on hastily to their appointed resting places. And when I had 
reached the uttermost circle and began to see the sunlight again through 
the drifting clouds I came upon a bevy of voluble spirits, newly arrived 


upon those shores and disciples, as it seemed, of Hegel; for they were 
loudly asseverating that the self-consciousness of the Absolute was identi- 
cal with their own and at the same time (what I could hardly credit) 
infinitely more intense than theirs. Those voices, too, soon died away, 
and I found myself again in the world of mortals; but I still held in my 
hand a few leaves from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil,’ to 


convince me that my vision had not been wholly a dream. 
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HILE Western missionaries are preaching Christianity in 

Asia, some silent influence is carrying on a modest Oriental 

propaganda in the West. Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and 

Babism have their adherents among the people of Europe and America; 

Mohammed and Buddha, it is true, have few followers, but Babism is 

said to number several thousand converts in this country alone. So far, 

these seem to be the only modern Asiatic religions that are affecting 

us; one hears little or nothing of Western accessions to the ranks of 
Brahmanism, the Brahmo Somaj, or Confucianism. 

At the first blush there may appear to be little in the three missionary 
religions mentioned above to attract people of our race. Islam, with 
its rigid, unemotional deity, its uncultured historical setting, its social 
regulations offensive in some points to our notions of propriety, the placid 
atheism of Buddhism, and its pessimistic quietism with nonentity as its 
avowed (yet undesired) goal, Babist mysticism, incarnating God in a suc- 
cession of men whose characters are far from commanding unreserved 
respect,—what have these to offer to the eager, bustling, critical, refined 
life of the Western world? To most Europeans and Americans the 
pretensions of these creeds seem simply ridiculous, and adherence to them 
by aliens appears to be a mere vagary. And doubtless in many cases it is 
their novelty only that attracts. We are somewhat like the Athenians 
of Paul’s time and the whole Roman world of the first century of our era, 
when everything new and startling was welcome, and Isis, Cybele, 
Mithra, and Moses disputed with Thessalian witches the empire over 
men’s souls. Like the Roman world we have grown tired of certain 
conventions, and are willing to try anything that promises an agreeable 
change. We have become familiar with wonderful creations, and accept 
with equal vivacity or equal indifference a new medicine or a new religion. 

Yet this is only one side of the situation. Those who follow the 
foreign faiths are not all superficial devotees of novelty. Among them 
are serious men and women who imagine at least that they find in these 
creeds something that satisfies their spiritual needs and is in accord with 
their highest ideals. Such persons may by some accident have lost 
sympathy with their religious surroundings; or conceivably they may have 
become clearly or dimly aware of some lack in current systems and may 
see elsewhere the possibility of supplying the lack. So it was in the times 
when the Greek mysteries and the cults of Isis and Mithra obtained such 
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vogue ; these offered to the spiritually minded something that they did not 
find in the traditional faiths. There is, to be sure, a great difference 
between those times and ours as regards rationality and breadth of current 
religious conceptions, and our Christianity may seem to have flexibility 
enough to satisfy the needs of all devout persons. Yet, if we omit the 
highest religious generalizations of philosophers (which are nearly the same 
in all ages of the world), there may be particular points in which Chris- 
tianity does not sufficiently appeal to certain religious sensibilities, and in 
these points other faiths may appear te be more satisfactory. And this is 
precisely the contention of the friends of the Oriental systems above 
named. Recent apologists for Islam (both those born in the faith and 
Western converts) claim that, purified from the accidents of its historical 
origin and generously interpreted, it offers a simpler and nobler theism 
and theocracy and a purer system of morals than any to be found else- 
where. Its demand to interpret the Koran in a modern sense cannot 
be regarded as wholly unreasonable; all religions based on ancient docu- 
ments are continually undergoing a process of reinterpretation, in accord- 
ance with the shifting points of view of successive generations, and any 
religion, subjected to such a process, may be held to maintain its proper 
individuality so long as its fundamental conceptions are not set aside. 
Without pronouncing opinion on the validity of modern transformations 
of Islam, we may see that its sober, ethical theism and its salvation by 
simple righteousness, as these are now set forth, may appear to some 
persons to stand in attractive contrast with what is supposed to be the 
complicated and confusing theism and soteriology of the Christian world. 
” of course, but the 
Buddhism of Buddha as the earliest records represent it) appeals to many 


Buddhism (not the spurious “esoteric Buddhism,’ 


persons in Europe and America partly, on the philosophical side, by the 
stress it lays on the moral order of the world, a personal deity being 
ignored, partly by its doctrine of reincarnation and karma, which is believed 
to offer the best foundation for a belief in a sort of immortality, while it 
holds every man personally responsible for all his weaknesses and misfor- 
tunes. This ‘ethical naturalism, notwithstanding its philosophical and 
social difficulties, has a charm for those who wish to avoid all extrahuman 
spiritual agencies in life. The attraction of Babism is of the opposite 
sort—here we have the bodily introduction of the divine into life, a 
literally present God. The natural desire for a perceptible presence of 
the divine has been met in the Western world in different ways: by a 
philosophical doctrine of immanence (passing into various forms of pan- 
theism and mysticism), and by such Church doctrines as the real presence 
in the eucharistic elements and the infallibility of the Bible or the Church. 
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Babism, going still farther, provides a perpetwal incarnation of God in 
the person of some man, who is thus an infallible and perennial source 
of truth. In this way it undertakes to satisfy the human demand for 
something immovable; the man it offers is independent of learned argu- 
ment and cavil, in himself absolute and final. 

It is thus possible that the attractions of these religions are not wholly 
unrelated to serious convictions and desires on the part of their American 
and European adherents. However this may be, the movement toward 
the modern Asiatic faiths is at present of slender proportions, and cannot 
be said to have affected visibly our creeds. Such a result can be produced 
only by much more powerful influences, and it is one of these that I wish 
to describe and examine in the remainder of this article. 


Il. 


Recent ethnological discussions have made us familiar with the impor- 
tant historical fact of the mixture of races. It is doubtful, we are told, 
whether there is a pure race on the face of the earth; mingling of tribes 
and nations seems to have gone on from the beginning of human life. In 
some cases great nations, controllers of the course of civilization, have 
sprung from such processes of admixture. Similar processes of assimi- 
lation and union may be discovered in the history of the religions of the 


world. We are not ina position to discuss the question whether there is 
or ever has been a pure, unmixed religion on earth—for this we have 
not the requisite knowledge of the phenomena; back of the earliest 
known facts of savage life lies an immense period of time enshrouding a 
history whose character we can only vaguely surmise. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to confine ourselves to the more highly developed 
religions and to the periods which fall within the scope of certified his- 
tory. 

In this inquiry we are shut up within a narrow space. Unfor- 
tunately, the formative period of the great, ancient national religions is 
shrouded in almost complete darkness. There is just a hint that in Egypt 
the relatively advanced cult of the conquering Hamitic tribes was amal- 
gamated with the animal worship of the earlier inhabitants; hence, per- 
haps, arose the bizarre combination of ethical theism with the worship 
of living bulls, cats, crocodiles, and apes. In Babylonia, there is reason 
to believe, the Semitic invaders adopted in part the pantheon, myths, and 
rites of their non-Semitic predecessors, the issue of the union being a cult 
of noteworthy breadth and dignity ; but the details of the process escape 
us. Something like this may have happened in the genesis of the Aryan 
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religions—there is a dim suggestion that the Indo-Iranians appropriated 
some of the usages and conceptions of the barbarous peoples of India 
and Central Asia, though it is difficult to distinguish between what may 
have been original Aryan and what a loan from without. When we come 
to China and Japan we are in still greater degree at a loss in the attempt 
to understand the religious development, largely because of the absence 
of historical monuments. Of early Japanese history we know practically 
nothing beyond the probability that the Japanese people, when they entered 
their present territory, found it in possession of savages, whose religion 
was doubtless akin to that of the Ainos. Chinese annals describe a 
chaotic mass of tribal incursions in the second millennium B. C., and what 
mingling of religious ideas there may have been at an earlier time we cannot 
tell. Nor have we more definite information about the rise of the great 
Indo-European religions of Europe. Greece adopted and modified cer- 
tain Semitic deities in the second millennium B. C., but it does not 
appear that this adoption of divine figures affected the general character 
of the Greek religion, and we have no knowledge of other early, intimate 
religious contact of the Greeks with foreign peoples. The same thing is 
true of the formative periods of the Italian and Germanic religions. 

Possibly a full history of the birth of the national religions would 
reveal little of moment. These cults grew up within national bounds, 
were the embodiments of national ideals at a time when isolation was 
the essential condition of national growth and the rule of political life. 
International relations were external and superficial The Hebrew 
nomads, hovering on the borders of Egypt, before their incursions into 
Canaan, learnt nothing from the great Egyptian civilization; and Egypt 
and Babylonia, keeping up a lively political intercourse in the fifteenth 
century B. C., appear to have been only slightly affected each by the 
other in religious customs and ideas. Apparently, it is only after the 
national religious development is completed, and the point is reached 
when reflection on the meaning of religious conceptions begins, that an 
effective exchange of ideas between great bodies of men is possible. 
This stage of progress coincides in general with the rise of those religions 
that have been called universal, that is, capable of transcending national 
limits and commending themselves to all men everywhere. It is, there- 
fore, to such religions as Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism that we 
must turn in search of a significant intellectual and moral union of diverse 
national systems of life. 

Of these, however, it is doubtful whether we can include Buddhism, 
the origin of which does not seem to show non-Indian influence. Bud- 
dhism appears in history as the isolation and elaboration of certain con- 
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ceptions that had long been familiar to Brahmanism. It was the 
achievement of a religious genius who discarded much of what was local 
and external in the current of faith, and laid stress on that which appealed 
to the general needs and the better moral sense of his time and country. 
That it contained universal elements is probably shown by the wide 
acceptance it gained in Eastern Asia. It became, and it remains, the 
dominant faith of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cochin China, and Tibet, has 
many adherents in the middle part of the continent, and is followed in 
China and Japan by the mass of the people, though there an eclectic 
sentiment exists which permits a man to be at the same time Buddhist 
and Tauist or Confucian, or Buddhist and Shintoist,—everybody is of the 
state religion, and most persons are Buddhists. Christianity and Buddhism 
have one noteworthy fact in common: each was expelled from its native 
land (though Buddhism remained in India much longer than Christianity 
in Palestine) and achieved its triumphs among alien peoples. In the case 
of Christianity the reason of this migration is evident: it received so 
large an infusion of non-Jewish thought that it ceased to have attraction 
for the Jewish people. It has been suggested that a similar infusion of 
foreign elements may account for the transference of Buddhism. But 
this infusion could not have taken place at the rise of the new faith. 
The only non-Brahmanic influence possible would be that of the non- 
Aryan races of India, and of this there is no trace, nor has Buddhism 
gained adherents among these races. Further, such influence, while it 
might serve to account for the acceptance of Buddhism by Tataric 
peoples, and perhaps some others, would hardly explain its rapid con- 
quests in China and Japan. It must be added, however, that in certain 
regions, as Tibet and China and elsewhere, its triumph has been in pro- 
portion to its deterioration. It has allied itself with popular superstitions 
to such an extent as almost to lose its original aspect. In the gorgeous 
hierarchical machinery and elaborate polytheism of Lamaism it is hard to 
recognize the figure of the Sakya sage, Gautama; the Buddhist priests 
of China are notorious beggars and hypocrites; and the middle and lower 
classes in Ceylon, China, and Japan appear to be ignorant of what we 
regard as the essential elements of the Buddhistic faith. It may be said, 
therefore, that in one sense Buddhism owes its success to a process of 
religious fusion, but a process of an inferior sort. Gautama created, 
apparently out of purely Indian material, a faith that was not wholly 
universal; his absolute ethical system was grafted on a local conception of 
life. Hence, perhaps, may be explained the career of Buddhism; its uni- 
versal element procured it currency outside of its native land; its 
imperfect Indianism cut short its abode in India, where it gradually 
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yielded to the pressure of the traditional national cults; and in foreign 
lands, while it retained some of its original features, it was compelled in 
every region to adopt and assimilate local peculiarities. In this process, 
which appears to have gone on throughout the Buddhistic world, it is hard 
to say how far there has been an intimate mingling of different systems 
of thought. In India, Brahmanism and Buddhism stood side by side in 
not unfriendly association for some centuries, but, while there was some 
interchange of thought (which, considering the original identity of the two 
systems, was quite natural), of permanent mutual influence there are no 
clear proofs; and elsewhere there appears to be only a mechanical union 
of Buddhism with other faiths. It must be concluded, therefore, that 
Buddhism owes its triumphs to a fusion, mechanical, not intellectual or 
spiritual. 

The best example of the genesis of a religion from the union of 
different faiths is furnished by Christianity, which combined in itself the 
conceptions of more than half of the ancient world. Large processes 
of assimilation that had been going on for a long period were completed 
by the conquests of Alexander the Great, whereby the Greek and Jewish 
worlds were converted into a unity. By a happy coincidence he came 
on the field at the moment when the controlling communities of the West 
were ripe for union. In the light of subsequent events we can see that 
had he been a century or two earlier or later the results would probably 
have been very different from those actually accomplished. This will 
be apparent from a glance at the histories of the two leading faiths of the 
Western world. 

The Judaism of the end of the fourth century B. C. summed up the 
best thought of the old Semitic peoples. Ancient Israel, while the most 
original of the Semitic races, was also the most hospitable; isolated and 
self-centred, it was at the same time a constant borrower. When it first 
appears in history, its religion is not to be distinguished from that of the 
many other tribes which ranged over the pasture lands on the borders ot 


Canaan and Egypt, from time to time conquering for themselves settled 


habitations. Great doubt hangs over its early years; the origin of its god 
Yahweh is unknown. But from the moment it secured a footing in the 
land of Canaan, it began to enrich itself with the ideas and customs of its 
neighbors. It adopted Canaanitish shrines, festivals, sacrifices, institutions, 
deities, legends, and myths, preserving, however, its own individuality and 
shaping the new material by its own genius. After a while it came into 
contact (especially in the seventh and sixth centuries B. C.) with the 
leaders of Semitic civilization, the Phoenicians, the Assyrians, and the 
Babylonians; and stil] later it became a member of the Persian Empire, 
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and found itself in a community that practically embraced the whole 
Western world as it was then known to the Jews. Through these 
influences, in conjunction with their own capacity of progress, the Jews 
had reached a high plane of religious life ; they had pushed the old Semitic 
monolatry to the point of ethical monotheism; they had perfected an 
institution (the Sabbath) fitted to serve as the external framework of 
social religion for all the world; and they had composed and gathered 
together a body of sacred literature of singular elevation and freshness. 
So far as we can see, there was nothing of permanent value in Semitic 
religion that they did not possess, and they added certain conceptions (the 
theocratic constitution of society and the supremacy of divinely given law, 
national righteousness, national sin, national pardon, and the hope of a 
happy future for the nation), which existed either not at all or only in 
germinal form among their Semitic neighbors—in a word, they had 
developed in well-rounded shape the conception of social religion as an 
organization controlled by definite external law. 

In like manner the Hellenic religion of Alexander’s time was the 
culmination of a long development; it represented the finest product of 
Western Indo-European religious thought. In one respect its experience 
was simpler than that of its Semitic contemporary—it was less affected 
by foreign influences. Its earliest form known to us belongs about in the 
thirteenth century before the beginning of our era, the period commonly 
assigned also to Moses. At this time the Greek popular cult did not differ 
substantially from that of the other ancient peoples; there was the 
ordinary worship of local divinities, with festivals and sacrifices; some 
form of ancestor-worship probably existed; the conception of the other 
world was vague and non-moral. At an early period Semitic settlers on 
the Greek coasts left traces of themselves in the shape of a few divinities 
which were adopted and modified by the Greeks"; but these did not 
sensibly affect the Greek theistic system, which remained Indo-European. 
In the time of Homer and Hesiod the pantheon had assumed the form 
that it retained, with some additions, to the end. The higher ethical 
construction of religion began about the seventh century B. C., its 
exponents being the poets and the philosophers. As among the Semites, 
a virtual monotheism became the faith of the great ethical thinkers (from 
Pindar on), but not of the people at large. Profound religious ideas were 
inculcated in the mysteries, which formed a select circle of seekers after 
truth, but never grew to the proportions of a national Church. Stress 
was laid on the individual and inward character of the religious life, and 


(1) Aphrodite (Ashtart), Melicertes (Melkart), and perhaps others. 
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an enlightened conscience was regarded as the guide and judge of conduct. 
An ethical basis was given to the future life, and the hope of a free and 
active immortality was the stimulus to men to lead a pure life on earth. 
The Greeks had no divinely given code—they thought of God as being in 
man’s reason, and, in general, of the world, including man, as being the 
dwelling-place of the divine. 

Such, in brief, were the two great masses of religious thought that 
were brought together by the conquests of Alexander. There began 
immediately what may be called a process of coalescence; but, strictly 
speaking, the process was wholly, or almost wholly, one of borrowing on 
the part of the Jews. It does not appear that the Greeks, for the next 
four hundred years, adopted any of the ideas of their Semitic fellow 
citizens. The ethical pleasure-seeking of the Epicureans and the ethical 
self-control of the Stoics were both of them Greek in origin and in con- 
tent; and the religious usages of the Jews were too distinctly national to 
be adopted at that time by the Hellenic communities. It was not strange 
that the stream of influence should flow in one direction only. The great 
governing world was Greek, and it seemed to be provided with everything 
man could desire; it had literature, art, science, philosophy, elegant social 
culture. The Jews were a subject people, hedged about by customs that 
doubtless appeared bizarre or barbarous to Hellenic refinement; and their 
literature, even when it was translated into Greek, dealt too largely with 
remote history and peculiar ideas to be easily intelligible to foreigners. 
It was rather Egypt that the Greeks of that time found attractive. Their 
imagination was impressed by its immense antiquity and its strange 
pantheon ; and the doctrine of immortality that they had already worked 
out would be strengthened and supplemented by the elaborate Egyptian 
scheme of judgment in the under-world. The Ptolemies were warm 
friends of the civilization of Egypt; the two peoples mingled their 
religious lives; the Egyptians could not become Hellenized without leav- 
ing their impress on their conquerors. 

The Jews in the Greek kingdoms were highly susceptible to the 
influences cf their surroundings. They found themselves in the atmos- 
phere of a new and splendid culture. If they had been intellectually 
inhospitable, they might have remained unaffected by what they saw; but, 
as is pointed out above, they were the reverse of inhospitable. Without, 
as a people, abandoning their peculiar point of view, they threw them- 
selves eagerly into the new life. Some of them adopted Greek social 
customs; the more thoughtful accepted and assimilated certain lines of 
Greek philosophy. One writer (the author of the original book of 
Ecclesiastes) embraced a form of scepticism then current; another (the 
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author of the “Wisdom of Solomon”) made the personified Wisdom 
the architect and inspirer of the cosmos; still another (Philo of Alex- 
andria) expounded the Pentateuch in accordance with the ideas of Platon- 
ism, introducing the doctrine of the Logos that was destined to play so 
important a rdle in the history of Christianity. Jews wrote dramas and 
epic poems, things foreign to the Semitic genius. Incipient forms of 
gnosticism showed themselves in Jewish circles. In short, there was 
scarcely an intellectual current of the time into which Jews did not throw 
themselves. Thus, gradually and almost insensibly the Jewish people 
modified their older conceptions, took on the coloring of the new era, 
and interpreted their sacred books in the light of the new ideas. Even 
when they did not adopt Greek philosophy or Greek manners, their 
conception of moral and religious life was modified ; they acquired a half- 
cosmopolitan tinge. 

All over the Greek world the Jews were subjected to these influences— 
in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Babylonia, and the Mediterranean 
islands. Alexandria was their most important centre, and here, it would 
seem, probably in the second or the first century before the beginning of 
our era, they first reached the doctrine of ethical immortality. Doubtless 
the root of the doctrine was in their own national thought; but here, 
where Egyptians, Greeks, and Semites were moulded into a unity, it 
appears to have taken shape, each people contributing something to its 
full form; thence it would easily spread over the Jewish world. But, 
wherever it arose, it was a joint product of Greeks and Jews. 

By the beginning of our era a partial amalgamation of the two systems 
of religious thought had taken place. For the permanence of any form 
of organized religion the most important thing is the nature of the 
organization; ideas are transmitted through individuals from age to age, 
but no body of men has ever perpetuated a religious system unless its 
members were held together by some simple and strong social bond. It 
was in the creation of such a bond that the Jews most showed their 
religious genius. Other nations reached a high plane of theistic and 
ethical thought; the Jews alone, in the Western world, popularized such 
thought by a series of admirably contrived institutions. Before the time 
of Alexander they had set apart one day in the week for the cultivation 
of religious feeling. Later they created the Sabbath assembly: the peo- 
ple met regularly to listen to the reading of the sacred books, which were 
expounded by learned men. Thus they constructed a social framework 
of the religious life that has commended itself to the world as effective 
and practicable. They maintained and diffused their great idea of a direct 
divine government of the world and of every man’s direct personal respon- 
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sibility to God for every act of life. They glorified divine law, an exter- 
nal code, the absolute guide of life, set above all individual variations of 
feeling; they lived in a world in which, at every moment, they were 
conscious of an external, supreme restraining and directing power. To 
this scheme of life the Greek conception came in the way of modifica- 
tion—internalizing, refining, enlarging. The divine, the Greeks held, 
was in man’s soul, and autocratic conscience or reason was the director 
of life; God, being bound to man in close sympathy, was to be loved as 
well as revered; the world was a cosmos, not alien and hostile to the 
higher life, but a revelation of divine truth. There was also the belief in 
immortality, in part a Greek contribution. The doctrine of bodily 
resurrection (adopted by the Jews partly under Persian influence) was 
relatively narrow (the book of Daniel held that only Jews were to be raised 
to life); the doctrine of the immortality of the soul was consoling, 
refining, inspiring, and broadening. 

A discussion of the ethics of the time does not fall within the scope 
of the present inquiry. The subject is an interesting one, and deserves 
more attention than it has yet received. As far as the evidence goes, 
there seems to be no essential difference in the higher Jewish and Greco- 
Roman codes of the period that witnessed the rise of Christianity. The 
common practice, Jewish, Greek, and Roman, fell far below the stan- 
dards of the best writers, but these last agreed among themselves. In the 
practical ethical element Cicero, Seneca, and Epictetus are at one with 
Hillel and Paul; the Talmud is morally in accord with the New Testa- 
ment. Much that has been recently written on the morality of the first 
century of our era is misleading ; but it is impossible to examine the details 
here. In the Graeco-Roman world the ethical feeling had everywhere 
reached about the same point, and it, of course, coalesced with the religious 
feeling. The religious organization of doctrine and usage, with which 
we are here concerned, went its own way, assimilating, as it found 
occasion, the ethical ideas of the time. 

It was in the midst of the new Judaism that the founder of Chris- 
tianity lived’and taught. Unfortunately we have only very meagre reports 
of his life and words, and these often colored by tradition. But the 
impression left by the New Testament accounts is that he was not 
unacquainted with the intellectual currents of thought of the Palestine 
of his day. In the Fourth Gospel the doctors of divinity call him 
unlearned, but in the Synoptics they treat him with respect. Whatever 
his technical learning or ignorance may have been, he was evidently 
familiar with the modes of thought of the Jewish leaders of the day, and 
handled them in masterly fashion. The probability is that he was 
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acquainted with the Palestinian non-Jewish lines of religious thought of 
the day; that such thought was then not unknown to the Jewish doctors 
may be inferred from the fact that Hellenism had maintained itself in 
Palestine for a century before Jesus appeared on the scene. Herod had 
done his best to introduce Greek customs. Palestinian cities were seats 
of Greek philosophy; in the first century before the beginning of our era 
Ascalon and Gadara produced writers of note. Add to this that many 
cultivated Greeks and Romans lived in Jerusalem and in other Palestinian 
cities. It may not be going too far to suppose that the tone of univer- 
sality in Jesus’ teaching is due in part to the larger intellectual world in 
which he lived. It is impossible to explain completely the thought of so 
lofty a religious genius; yet we may say that, as he adopted the Jewish 
sacred books and institutions, so he accepted other large conceptions, such 
as the subordinate position of ritual in religion, the inwardness of the true 
life, and the ideas of filial union with God and the ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity.” Some of his Jewish contemporaries may have grasped, at 
least to some extent, the same ideas; but they also would be nurtured in 
the new Judaism. 

Jesus himself dealt only with fundamental religious and ethical princi- 
ples; he neither founaed a Church nor gave directions for founding 
one; he entered into no theological speculations and announced no 
ecclesiastical rules. In the work of organization undertaken by his 
immediate followers a certain number of Greek ideas were more or less 
explicitly expressed. Paul probably had no special acquaintance with 
Greek philosophy, but he was in sympathy with Greek thought, and his 
system is colored by, it. His conception of the Christ (the Messiah) is 
not Jewish, though it is similar to one found in a late Jewish work (the 
“Parables” in the book of Enoch); the man Jesus he represents as 
having been exalted to be the divine Son of God, sitting, as head of the 
Church, at the right hand of God. This profound conception of human- 
ity as deitied in the person of the Saviour is out of accord with the Jewish 
idea of the transcendence of God, but is in harmony with the Greek idea 
of the immanence of God in the world. The Greek point of view is 
still more pronounced in the Logos of the Fourth Gospel (and substan- 
tially in Colossians and Hebrews). The world as cosmos, salvation by 
regeneration of the soul, the divine spirit as the inspirer of the higher life, 
the two worlds of light and darkness,—these, though they may have 
existed in Jewish thought in embryonic form, attained their New Testa- 
ment shape under Greek influence. Thus the New Testament is largely 
a Greek book, and the Christianity of the New Testament is largely a 
Greek product. The Jewish framework of institutions is retained, but 
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the Jewish conceptions of God, man, and salvation are modified in 
various directions. 

It is unnecessary to carry farther the description of the amalgamation 
or fusion of the two faiths, the Hebrew and the Hellenic. The process 
was continued in the following generations, when Christianity passed out 
of the hands of Jews, and was largely Hellenized and Romanized, 
retaining, however, its Jewish substratum. There can be little doubt that 
it owes much of its power to its dual nature, the present form of which 
Matthew Arnold describes so happily in his “Culture and Anarchy.” 

The origin of Islam is similar to that of Christianity. Mohammed 
grew up in an Arabian community that was tinged with foreign ideas, 
Persian, Christian, and Jewish. The conflict here was sharper than that 
begun by the founder of Christianity. The new conceptions had been 
adopted by a select circle only; the masses held to a more or less crude 
polytheism, which had to be extirpated by violence. The Northern Arabs 
had no religious institutions, only some simple and primitive customs. 
Mohammed was obliged to borrow bodily much of his spiritual frame- 
work,—a sacred day, devotional meetings, daily prayers; the sacred book 
he composed, an extraordinary achievement paralleled only by Confucius 
and Buddha (and, we may add, Joseph Smith). But he retained what 
he could of the old usages, the pilgrimage to Mecca, and the processions 
and sacrifices. His monotheism may be regarded as a purification and 
elevation of the old Arabian monolatry, and the whole fabric of Islam as an 
ennobling of Arabism by the infusion of higher Semitic and non-Semitic 
(Christian) elements. Though the Christian element (faith, the apostleship, 
a final judgment, heaven, and hell) was important, the basis was substan- 
tially the severe, unbending Semitic theocracy, with no intermediator 
between God and man. Mohammed, by a fine stroke of genius, called 
his religion the ‘ faith of Abraham,” which he claimed to have restored 
in its pure form uncontaminated by the addition of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity; so Paul, in the third chapter of Galatians, carries Christianity 
back to Abraham. Islam, by its combination of simple Semitic theocracy 
and certain later spiritual conceptions, appealed to the Semitic population 
of Western Asia and the related peoples of Africa and Central Asia, 
from which regions it speedily expelled Christianity; it has never been 
able to get a firm hold on any Indo-European people, except by a modi- 
fication of its point of view. In cultivated circles it is now undergoing 
a transformation under the influence of modern scientific and ethical ideas. 

Of the permanent results of the latest Asiatic religion, Babism, it is 
too soon to speak with certainty. It is one of many Persian attempts 
to cast off the Semitism of Islam and revert to the Indo-Iranian type of 
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religious thought. The designation “Indo-Iranian” may be justified by 
the fact that Babism is an Iranian construction of the Indian doctrine of 
divine incarnation. It is, however, almost if not wholly Buddhistic or 
Brahmanic in its fundamental conception; it is hard to find in it any 
trace of the Zoroastrianism of the Avesta or of the modern Parsees. 
It has adopted certain modern European ideas of education, of the posi- 
tion of woman, etc.; but its conception of God, righteousness, salvation, 
and the future life cannot be said to be taken from Islam or from Chris- 
tianity. As yet, with the exception of European and American converts, 
it has not passed beyond the borders of Persia, and, though it has uni- 
versal elements, it is impossible to say whether it will survive otherwise 
than as a Persian sect. 


III. 


From the facts above stated it appears that the only religions in which 
a union of different faiths is evident are Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. ‘This group is not identical with what are commonly called the 
“universal ” religions (Buddhism, Christianity, Islam) or with those which 
were founded by a single man (the same three, Zoroastrianism being 
omitted as doubtful). The differentia of the group appears to be the 
fact that the religions composing it all sprang from a process of social 
fusion. In the case of Judaism and Christianity this process is evident, 
as is pointed out above. ~The Hebrews, from the moment they entered 
Canaan up to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, were in close 
contact with other peoples, Canaanites, Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, living in the midst of them, trading with them, and 
sometimes intermarrying with them. Since the destruction of their 
nationality, also, they have dwelt among alien peoples, and, in so far as 
their relations with these have been socially intimate, their religious ideas 
have been modified. At two points in their history they have had this 
sort of contact: first, with the Moslems in Spain (from the eighth century 
to the thirteenth), and then, with the Christians in Europe (in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries); in the first of these periods appeared 
the liberal theology of Maimonides, in the second the reform movement 
of Moses Mendelssohn. The reform has spread in Germany, France, 
England, and America; it has scarcely touched countries where, as in 
Russia, the Jews have been isolated. Christianity, beginning as a com- 
pound of Semitic and Greek elements, obtained a footing in the Roman 
Empire, and, under the pressure of the current thought, became more 
and more Hellenized and Romanized. In Arabia, for a century before 
Mohammed, the different sections of the population, Arabian polytheists, 
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Jews, and Christians, mingled freely in commerce and in social life. 
The relations between them were often hostile, but, in spite of this 
(or, partly, in consequence of this) there was a constant interchange of 
ideas, and a substantial unity of life. 

If we omit Confucianism, which is a social code rather than a religion, 
the dominant faiths of the world are Christianity, Judaism, Islam, and 
Buddhism, and all of these except the last have come into existence and 
gained their power through social mingling of races or nationalities. 
Buddhism is not altogether an exception to the rule, since, outside of 
India, it has commonly won success by effecting a union with local cults. 
It is, apparently, in this way that the great unifying religious movements 
of the world have been accomplished, not by philosophical discussions 
and not by violence, but by the union of thought that naturally follows 
union of life. Union of life creates and involves a number of broadening 
influences,—a point that cannot be discussed here. Whether there is to 
be any further coalescence of social masses in the world, and, if there 
should be such coalescence, what its nature and results will be,—these 
are questions that only the future can answer. 





NAPOLEON 


IN THE LIGHT OF POSTHUMOUS TESTIMONY AND 
RECENT HISTORICAL WORKS 


MARC DEBRIT 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE “JOURNAL DE GENEVE’ 


T would be interesting to study the genesis of historical legends. It 
is believed by most persons that these legends do not arise until long 
after the events,—at a remoter period when the main lines of the 

facts and the features of the characters are already so shrouded in the 
mist of time that they loom up larger, more sombre, or more brilliant 
than they were in reality. Numerous examples prove, on the contrary, 
that legends are apt to be formed shortly after the death of the hero they 
celebrate, and even during his lifetime. And without going back to the 
Trojan War, to the Nibelungen, or to the Round Table, we have wit- 
nessed in the course of the nineteenth century itself historical legends 
in process of formation under our very eyes; legends that, after having 
passed from mouth to mouth, have finally been embodied in works writ- 
ten by authors enjoying a certain authority, and have ended by becoming 
articles of faith. 

One of the most recent instances is that of Garibaldi, who, during 
his lifetime, passed in the eyes of the people of Southern Italy for a sort 
of knight of the Holy Grail, at once invincible and invulnerable. Nor 
did his defeat at Mentana nor the fact that he was wounded at Aspro- 
monte in the least diminish his superhuman virtues. ‘ They fire at him,” 
the Neapolitan lazzaroni were wont to say in 1859, ‘but he has only to 
shake his cloak and the bullets fall.” 

Neither documents nor testimony have any power over a legend, for 
it is the property of a legend to be all sufficient unto itself and to be 
superior to all proofs. Once the legend is formed, proof fails to affect it. 
In vain has it been demonstrated, by means of documentary evidence, 
that the Bastille was not taken by the people, but surrendered by its 
defenders, and that at the same time it held no political prisoners; it will 
not prevent this riot, witnessed by numerous spectators, and even by fine 
ladies, who had repaired thither for the sake of diversion, from passing 
for the people’s first and glorious victory in its struggle against tyranny. 
That rascally Latude, also, whom legend, in order to render him more 
interesting, has presented with a tame spider that kept him company, will 
remain, no matter what may be urged in opposition, the martyr of a holy 
cause,—a social advantage he took care to turn to the best possible account. 

Translated by Professor F. C. de Sumichrast of Harvard University. 


Copyright, 1902, Frederick A. Richardson. 
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But the real hero of modern legend, the legend that towers above the 
whole century, is Napoleon. The Napoleonic legend did not arise at 
once, that is, while he was the all-powerful master of France, and while 
he was crushing Europe under his iron heel with an amount of free-and- 
easiness, and a contempt for the rights of others that has been equaled 
or surpassed only by the great Asiatic conquerors, Timurlane and Ghen- 
ghis Khan. At that time he was admired and feared, but he had not yet 
become, as he did become later, the ideal of grandeur and chivalric 
majesty. 

His epic commenced after his fall only, and the date of that com- 
mencement may also be said to lie between the abdication of Fontaine- 
bleau and the Hundred Days. It was developed after Waterloo, 
especially when the vanquished despot appeared in fallen majesty on that 
rock of Saint Helena, which turned out, indeed, to be a magnificent 
pedestal for him. Then it was that all the officers on half-pay, who had 
grumbled against him of yore, and who now, dissatisfied with the king’s 
government, which distrusted them and cut off their supplies, invented the 
Napoleonic cult. They turned their former commander into a sort of 
demi-god endowed with every virtue, at once the representative of 
the Revolution, which he had destroyed by completing it, and of the 
genius of France, which he had worn out for the benefit of his own 
ambition. 

Every wrong he had been so often reproached with, his egotism, his 
nepotism, his contempt for men and women, his jealousy of those whose 
military glory offended his own, his harshness towards the vanquished, his 
lack of scruples, carried to the length of judicial murder, as was seen in the 
case of the Duke d’Enghien, his preference for servile mediocrity, even for 
rascals such as Talleyrand and Fouché, whom he made his habitual com- 
panions, although well aware that they were capable of anything, some- 
what after the fashion of his masters, the sultans of the East, who turned 
eunuchs into ministers,—all these features of his character, well-known 
to his contemporaries, completely disappeared in this apotheosis behind 
the power of the personage and the incarnation of the glory of arms,— 
the latest in time of the great conquerors. 

Those who have most contributed to endowing the world with this 
fictitious Bonaparte, are first Napoleon himself, who spent his leisure 
time on the rock in writing his own apologia and painting a portrait of 
himself for the use of posterity; next, the faithful Las Cases, the Dan- 
geau of this new Louis XIV., who improved upon his master’s account ; 
then, Ségur, the lyrical romancer of the Grand Army ; then, Emile-Marco 
Saint-Hilaire, the teller of Napoleonic anecdotes ; and, finally, Béranger, 
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the singer of the man, who more than any one else made the little hat 
and gray coat popular :— 


“‘Tell us of him, granny, 
Tell us of him ;”’ 


then, Victor Hugo himself, who later, from the top of his Guernsey rock, 
was to curse in his heaviest, most eloquent, and most inexhaustible style 
the imperial dynasty, but who was in 1830 singing, to the accompani- 
ment of his lyre, the glories of 1811; and, finally, M. Thiers, who devoted 
endless volumes to glorifying the imperial system, and thus consecrating 
the legend as an historical monument that might be believed definitive. 

Alongside of all this, popular cuts and cheap statuary scattered pro- 
fusely around the features of the demi-god, who, his arms crossed on his 
breast, and his little hat on his head, seemed to be defying the universe, 
and imposing his will upon the future. Every cottage, every country 
tavern, possessed a copy of the idol offered for the worship of the faithful, 
and piously placed in the handsomest room or in the drinking room, in 
the same place where, seventy years later, was to figure his caricature in 
the shape of the portrait of General Boulanger. Is it surprising that the 
Napoleonism created by the half-pay officers under the Restoration ended 
by becoming a national cult that had even a king, Louis-Philippe, for 
almoner? 

Later on the Second Empire damaged it somewhat, first by copying 
its model rather too servilely, but especially after its fall, when Sedan 
recalled Waterloo. Since that day, and under the Third Republic, men 
dared to gaze straight at the sun without being particularly blinded by it. 

The legend, however, still subsisted,—until the day when a cele- 
brated historian, M. Taine, happened to examine it with his myopic 
vision and perceived that it did not quite come up to what it was believed 
to be. He studied the legend with the microscope, dissected it with his 
scalpel, and discovered that under the great general there was an astute 
politician and a fiercely ambitious man; under the glorious Frenchman, a 
tricky and unscrupulous Corsican, the worthy descendant of the Italian 
condottieri, his ancestors. He devoted a couple of volumes to the sup- 
port of this view, which he backed up with innumerable quotations and 
testimonies drawn from every quarter, a method that had already stood 
him in good stead in literature, in proving that all great men are first and 
foremost men of their time, that their grandeur does not reside in them, 
but in the society to which they belong, to which they do but restore what 
they have received from it, and the defects as well as the good qualities 
of which are incarnated in them. 
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This method, the usual result of which is to diminish the importance 
of the portrait by enlarging the frame, produces a Napoleon so different 
from that of the legend that he is almost its antithesis. It exhibits him 
to us as a hard worker, very industrious, very intelligent, knowing men 
thoroughly and possessing the art of making use of them, endowed with 
marvelous intuition, which he applied to everything that interested him,— 
and he was interested in many things, especially in himself. It shows 
him also, on the other hand, as a man who was vulgar, who lacked edu- 
cation and culture, who despised men and women because he was himself 
incapable of belief in honor and virtue; jealous of the fame of others, 
and mean in his thoughts and his judgments, which explains how it was 
that he could surround himself with nobodies and live on a footing of 
intimacy with rascals whom he knew to be such, and with whose treason- 
able practices he was acquainted. 

What he loved in France, which was not his fatherland, was not 
France itself, but the club he made of it, and with which he smote the 
world with redoubled blows like the madman that he was, and also as a 
rash gambler, hypnotized by his star, never satisfied with what he had; 
breaking off alliances as soon as he thought it advantageous to himself ; 
delighting in overthrowing the thrones of Europe, in order to set them up 
again and to place on them members of his wretched and hungry family,— 
always begging, never satisfied, and ungrateful into the bargain towards 
the man to whom they owed everything. History has never recorded 
such sickening nepotism, such a dividing of the spoils. The nations to 
whom he sent a Joseph, a Jerome, a Murat, a Louis, an Eliza, to be their 
kings or queens, were mortified to the very depths of their souls. Never 
were justice and right more outrageously violated, and he did not even 
bestow a thought upon that view of the matter, for the nations did not 
count so far as he was concerned. In the way of governments, he 
recognized but one, the despotism of the sword, and he understood no 
other system than that of absolute servitude. 

What he was as a sovereign, he was also as a man,—irritable, 
haughty, contenining contradiction, going beyond all bounds in his wrath, 
insulting his most faithful servants, his best generals when they happened 
not to be of his way of thinking; absolutely without regard for women, 
whom he despised even more than he did men, and withal concealing 
often under brusque manners, and even under coarseness, what was lacking 
in his early education,—a lack he would not own to, though he suffered 
from it. This was why he liked to be surrounded by pomp, why also 
he cast with lavish hand princely alms to all who drew near to him or 
who formed part of his household or of his family; he thus hoped to 
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restore the prestige he fancied he did not have, though, in point of fact, 
his genius might well have stood him in stead of it. But he wanted 
something else. His dream was to enter into the great family of kings, 
that is, to be above them and to see them tremble before him. 


* * 
* 


Such, indeed, is the impression one has of the character of Napoleon 
when one has studied it in Taine’s work and tries to sum it up in its chief 
aspects. No doubt it is a correct representation, but relatively correct 
only, and it may be that from the scientific point of view, a method which 
consists in enumerating testimonies laboriously collected so that they shall 
all tend in the same direction, is neither the safest nor the fairest. 

The fault of this plan of sorting out is that by its means one can 
manage to prove anything. Other writers, M. Levy, for instance, have 
succeeded, by adopting the same plan and making use of the same 
methods, in presenting to us a Napoleon entirely different from that 
other; a bourgeois Napoleon, rather stupid, endowed with every domestic 
virtue, the constant dupe of those who surrounded him, robbed, deceived, 
betrayed by all and sundry, and never perceiving it or never daring to 
punish the traitors. In a word, a sort of George Dandin of genius, 
who, could he but see this portrait of himself, would probably make mat- 
ters pretty warm for the kindly, but clumsy, author who painted it. 


Nevertheless this book, such as it is, proves better than any long 
demonstration could do the weakness of Taine’s method. And from 
this point of view, Prince Napoleon was right in saying to the celebrated 
writer that Napoleon was not an animal to be examined under a micro- 


scope, and that to dissect his fibres was the surest way of never coming 
across his genius. It was a sharp criticism, yet it cannot be said to be 
undeserved. What Taine’s Napoleon lacks is the greatness that the 
Emperor possessed in the supremest degree, and without which neither 
Napoleon himself nor the part he played in the world can be understood. 
Such epic figures as his are not composed exclusively of second rate 
qualities, even if these be carried to an eminent degree. There stands 
in their favor a testimony more effective than endless tittle tattle,—the 
testimony of history, which is not to be gainsaid. 


II. 


There is, however, one point in the old legend that has probably been 
destroyed forever,—the portrait of the man. He appears to us at the 
present day vastly different from the man presented to us by Marco Saint- 
Hilaire, Norvins, Charlet, and all the Napoleonic embellishers. The 
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kindly individual celebrated by Béranger has vanished, and in place of it 
there remains a great man, but a terrible man, scarcely estimable and not 
in the least sympathetic. 

By a singular chance the publication of Taine’s work coincided more 
or less closely with the appearance of a multitude of memoirs concerning 
Napoleon, and written, some by military men, such as Marbot, Macdonald, 
Roussillon, Oudinot; others by enemies, Count d’Entraigues, Hyde de 
Neuville ; and others, again, by persons who had lived with him and who 
knew him intimately, Mme. de Rémusat, Count Chaptal, Duke Pasquier, 
not to mention that consummate liar, Talleytand, who fooled posterity 
even from beyond the grave by bequeathing to it “* Memoirs” in which 
he goes on lying, not only in what he says, but especially in what he 
omits to say. 

In particular he takes good care not to confess to the preponderating 
part he played in the murder of the Duke d’Enghien; but this omission 
has fortunately been made up for by Chaptal and Pasquier, and the part 
played by the ex-Bishop of Autun is so clearly stated that doubt on the 
point is henceforth impossible. Talleyrand it was who concocted the 
bloedy plot, apparently for the sole purpose of increasing by that shame- 
ful complicity the influence he wielded over the master’s mind, and which 
he felt was shaken. He it was who advised against clemency, and pos- 
sibly hastened on the execution by transmitting secret orders to Savary. 
Indeed, Napoleon formally accused him of this, before witnesses, in the 
course of a terrible scene related by Pasquier, and which will remain 
famous. This is but one of the numerous infamous deeds of the man 
who was the minister of the Revolution, of Napoleon, of the Restora- 
tion, plenipotentiary at the Congress of Vienna, ambassador of Louis- 
Philippe, and who died, full of years, of contempt, and of honor. It is 
right that it should be set down against him, and that he should bear the 
responsibility of it in the face of history. But it is not with Talleyrand 
that we are concerned. 

All these testimonies, appearing at one and the same time, like Rabe- 
lais’ frozen words, have thrown upon Napoleon’s character and private life 
a flood of light that was wanting in previous biographies; and since each 
of the witnesses looks at him from his own point of view, or, as the say- 
ing is, through his own glasses, the result cannot, even if not the truth 
itself, be very far from it. 


* * 
* 


To Mme. de Rémusat Bonaparte is a master, at once seductive and 
terrible; a single pleasant word of his makes one forget his frequent frowns. 
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A man who enjoys seeing others tremble before him, who grants his friend- 
ship to no one; profoundly egotistical, yet capable of gratitude ; absolutely 
lacking in all that is called morality, ready to do anything to satisfy his 
desires, especially political ambition, but other passions also; and yet he 
remains, notwithstanding the additions and corrections made to these curi- 
ous memoirs at a later date, interesting rather than hateful. One feels that 
they are written by a woman who fell under the spell of the mighty con- 
queror, and who has repented in her latter days, but in the way in which 
people repent of the sins of their youth, that is, with a certain tender 
complacency, marked especially by the pleasure of remembrance and the 
emotion of regret. 
* * 
* 

Marbot shows us the ever victorious general, who does not allow the 
army to remain idle, and under whom, if a man succeeds in pleasing 
him, and is not fool enough to go and get killed, he is pretty sure of 
rapid promotion, particularly in time of war. Napoleon has a good 
memory and forgets nothing, neither the good nor the evil. As he is 
suspicious and mistrustful, one must beware, above all things, of opposing 
or offending him; but when one knows him and serves him well, when 
one has the art of flattering his weaknesses and his conceits at the right 
time,—and great men are subject to such foibles like other, and even 
more than other, men,—one may obtain anything from him. 

It must never be forgotten that he is an Italian, and that there is in 
him something of the actor, and even of the quack, as for instance when 
on the eve of Austerlitz, in order to dazzle the envoys of the King of 
Prussia, he caused flags that had already been received to be taken from 
the arsenal and the whole ceremony to be gone through with again. On 
such occasions a man must not contradict or appear astonished, but divine 
the intention, play his part well, and speak his lines convincingly. That 
is the kind of man whom Napoleon likes, and who may hope for every- 
thing from him. 

Marbot had no reason to complain of Napoleon, although the latter 
did keep him waiting somewhat before he promoted him to the rank of 
general. The fact that this very brave and very entertaining eye-witness, 
who so cleverly brings out the picturesque setting of his tale, is not 
always truthful,or at least that his memory is rather too readily controlled 
by his prejudices, impairs the value of his account. He has been more 
than once convicted of distorting the truth,—in the matter of the behavior 
of the Swiss soldiers, for instance, who were at that very moment shed- 
ding their blood for a foreign country, and whom he has foully slandered. 
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But so far as Napoleon is concerned, his testimony may be accepted, for 
he was not interested in disguising the truth. 


* * 
* 


Macdonald is a very different sort of man; he is less imaginative 
than Marbot, but more to be relied on. He remained his whole life the 
same rough, rather unamiable but loyal character that he was known to 
be both before and after Napoleon’s fall. He served him to the last, 
while others betrayed him; he was the first to tell him the truth when 
the doing so might be the salvation of France; finally, he was almost the 
only one who, holding a high command at the time of the Hundred Days, 
was faithful to the oath he had sworn, and succeeded in resisting the con- 
tagious mania that led his colleagues to desert their flag. They all 
deserted it, apparently unconscious that they were at the same time false 
to their honor, every one of them, even he who had promised, as he 
started on his way, to bring Napoleon back in an iron cage. 

If ever a man’s testimony has been made weighty by his life, it has 
been in Macdonald’s case. It may be urged that he did not like Napo- 
leon and that he had reason to feel sore towards him. He did not like 
him, it is true, and he is at no pains to conceal the fact, but the reason 
may well be that he felt no esteem for him, and if he had reason to com- 
plain of Napoleon, the reasons for his doing so are wholly to his credit. 
Napoleon was not fond of open spoken people; pride in others displeased 
him as if it were a semi-revolt, and he preferred the pliancy of a Fouché 
or a Savary. Further, he did not like generals who exhibited a readiness 
to take the initiative, and those who happened to be defeated in his 
absence found him fairly indulgent towards them, provided only that the 
defeat did not entail consequences such as the capitulation of Baylen. It 
is for this reason that he did not like Macdonald, and kept him waiting 
for his marshal’s baton until the battle of Wagram. It is true that on 
that day he gave in gracefully, though he did almost repent of it; at least 
since his effusive words to Macdonald on the field of battle, he was not 
more amiable towards him than before. 

The portrait of Napoleon drawn by this observer, who could not be 
fooled, is by no means attractive. His clear sightedness perceived the 
man’s ferocious egotism, his mad ambition, which nothing could satisfy 
because it was limitless; the gambler who believed in his star and tempted 
fortune by staking what was not his own, the peace and happiness of 
nations, the grandeur and prosperity of his own country, sending the 
young to be butchered with the utmost coolness and without any remorse, 
caring naught for the tears of the mothers, and seeing in France but an 
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inexhaustible treasure house of gold and silver, and in its inhabitants 
nothing but food for powder. Not a single time did a humane thought 
stop him or suspend for an instant the decision he had come to. 

When this gambler won, he became ferocious, that is, insatiable ; 
when he lost, he was a wholly different man, losing his energy, his quick 
sightedness. Instead of stopping the rout, he outstripped it, leaving his 
generals to get out of the mess in the best way they could in the absence 
of orders. At certain times he became pusillanimous; he was afraid. 
This happened three times,—after Moscow, after Leipzig, after Water- 
loo; for it must not be forgotten that this man, who was a great captain, 
and whom his admirers place above all others, linked his name none the 
less with the names of three of the greatest routs known in history, and 
that on none of these occasions did he rise to the circumstances, failing 
even to do his duty as a general. He hastened on to prepare the return 
blow, he was in the habit of saying, but in truth he fled not from the foe, 
but from his responsibilities. He was a great conqueror, the greatest, 
possibly, with Hannibal, Alexander, and Cesar, but he fails to attain the 
foremost place because he failed to be always equal to himself, whether in 
good or in evil fortune. Turenne was defeated occasionally, but he never 
bolted at full speed ahead of his routed army. 

Macdonald does not waste time in drawing the portrait of Napoleon; 
he “snaps” him, as it were, on the march; but it is especially at the close 
of the campaign in France, and on the tragic day of Fontainebleau, that he 
shows him to us as he himself beheld him,—cast down, void of energy, 
almost indifferent, and yet still playing a part, seeking to persuade others, in 
order to convince himself that he still had friends and resources; reckon- 
ing now on the rising in mass of France, now on England, now on the 
Emperor Alexander, and ending by yielding to fate. And all this without 
any grandeur about it, in the most commonplace fashion, like an adven- 
turer who resigns himself to becoming the nonentity he once was. 

As for Colonel Vigo-Roussillon, who followed Napoleon to Egypt, he 
was particularly struck by his inhumanity, his disregard of the lives of 
men. At Jaffa, he saw him have soldiers poisoned because he did not 
know what to do with them. He has discredited the legend of the 
plague patients,—a legend already damaged, though Gros’ painting may 
perhaps cause it to survive in spite of all. 


Ill. 


So much for the soldier and commander. As for the chief of the 
state, Count Chaptal and Pasquier saw him more closely, and their testi- 
mony deserves also to be listened to. Both held daily intercourse with 
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the master, thanks to their important administrative functions; the one 
was a member of the Institute, minister of the interior, and, above all, a 
chemist who manufactured gunpowder and beet sugar; the other, a coun- 
sellor of state and prefect of police. Their memoirs are documents of 
the highest value. These men judge the man they served faithfully, 
dispassionately, but without favor. 

Let us hear Chaptal first. 

According to him, Napoleon was religious in his own way; he held 
to a certain fatalism, not exempt from superstition, for at times ridiculous 
prophecies sufficed to make him change his purpose, that is, what he most 
clung to. Nevertheless, his attachment to the Roman Catholic Church 
did not prevent him, in the course of his quarrel with the Pope, from 
threatening to reconstitute the Gallican Church, and at other times to 
turn Protestant himself and to make France do the same. 

As regards his relations with his generals :— 


“<If they had distinguished themselves, he was satisfied with saying that they had 
done their duty ; at times only did he mention them honorably in his bulletins. If, 
on the other hand, they had been unfortunate, the whole fault was theirs, and never 
that of the inferiority of the troops he had placed under their command, or of the bad 
positions due to such inferiority. * * * Accustomed to refer everything to himself, 
to think of himself only, to consider no one but himself, Napoleon paralyzed every 
one around him. He would have no one famous but himself, and believed that he alone 
was endowed with talent. * * * There was another cause that contributed to increase 
his successes and to diminish those won by his generals ; he could dare everything, for 
he was not responsible to any one, and he could sacrifice men and materials of war 
without fear of blame, while his generals had to think of losses and feared to risk fall- 
ing into disfavor, so that they became timid and less audacious.’ 


He loved to surround himself with servile tools who carried out his 
orders, no matter what their character, without discussing them, and 
apparently without even thinking of their nature. ‘These men were so 
much the more dangerous that the first impulses of the Emperor were 
terrible; his most violent decisions being the result of his first thought, 
and he plunged into the blackest excesses, finding always satellites ready 
to obey him.” When he was stayed in time, he occasionally revoked 
violent and unjust decisions rendered ab irato. 

He made the administration of justice almost illusory, “ for the judges 
were appointed by him, and when their decisions did not conform to his 
will, he referred the appeal to another commission wholly chosen by him.” 

In matters of finance, he made use of methods that reached to the 
point of extortion. ‘He went on the principle of never allowing a credi- 
tor of the state more than two thirds of his claim, and the unfortunate 
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creditors who claimed payment for supplies or work done, were compelled 
to submit, for his decrees were unchangeable and without appeal.” 

He always despised trade, which he considered an inferior affair, and 
the operations of which he pretended to regulate by arbitrary orders; he 
himself named the goods that should be imported or exported, though he 
knew nothing whatever of the matter. In his view all merchants were 
idlers or robbers. His intervention in manufacturing industries was more 
fortunate, as he compelled their development, not because he felt any 
interest in them, but merely to fight his constant foes, the English, upon 
that point also. 

‘“‘ He feared the people and dreaded insurrections.” It was in order to 
avoid these that he constantly interfered, often recklessly, with the corn 
market, causing prices to be raised or lowered in an arbitrary, and con- 
sequently, dangerous fashion. In this way he ruined the country people, 
who, nevertheless, remained faithful to him, because they believed him to 


be a sure protection against the return of the system of tithes and feudal 
rights. 


‘¢In war, Napoleon exhibited an insensibility that, in every phase of his stormy 
career, stood out as his chief trait. In Egypt, near Jaffa, he caused to be shot seven 
thousand Turks who had surrendered in terms of a capitulation. Five or six who 
managed to escape from the frightful carnage took refuge in Saint-Jean d’ Acre, made 
known there this violation of good faith, and induced the garrison to listen to no pro- 
posals, but to defend themselves to the very last. This was the chief cause of the 
resistance Bonaparte met with at Saint-Jean d’Acre. * * * About the same time, he 
caused eighty-seven soldiers, sick with the plague in the hospital at Jaffa, to be poi- 
soned. Opium was first tried, but as the desired effect was not produced, corrosive 
sublimate was administered.”’ 


* * 
* 


The writer establishes a fundamental distinction between Napoleon as 
First Consul and Napoleon as Emperor, so far as ideas and character go. 
At first he was in the habit of listening, of seeking information, and he 
deigned to discuss. So soon as he became absolute and undisputed mas- 
ter, he separated himself from those around him by a rigid etiquette, and 
made his will the supreme law,—a sort of oracle that could neither be 
discussed nor appealed from :— 


‘©Thus was formed and consolidated the most frightful despotism that ever 
weighed down upon men. Once he had succeeded in mastering the nation, his ambi- 
tion knew no bounds; in his madness he sought to become the master of the world, 
and, in the course of six or seven years, he did manage to place under his rule almost 
the whole of Europe, so that he might have carried out his vast project, had not pub- 
lic opinion in France, which had turned against him, joined itself to the efforts the 
European coalition was making to overthrow him.”’ 
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Is it not, alas! doing a great deal of honor to public opinion, which 
then existed only in a state of terror or hypnotism, to allow it a share in 
that great event? It is true that when Napoleon was beaten, it did turn 
against the god it had served on bended knee, and that later it knew to be 
no more than a fragile idol. ‘ He suffered the pain of seeing,” says our 
eye-witness, “‘in the course of the campaign of 1814, the French wel- 
coming foreign domination in order to be rid of his.” But it was indeed 
force alone that conquered him; he reckoned on force alone, and he lost 
the game by playing that trump card. 


* * 
* 


In private, Napoleon was not very sympathetic; he lacked kindliness 
and a good early education. ‘His way of meeting people for the first time 
was cold, and his remarks were insignificant or ill-bred.”” In support of this 
Chaptal cites numerous examples which shocked him, of which he was 
the eye-witness, and which give an idea of Napoleon’s freedom of man- 
ners, which, especially with women, may have been merely awkwardness. 


«s At an entertainment at the Hotel de Ville, he replied to Mme. » who had 
just told him her name, ‘Good Heavens! Why, I was told that you were pretty! ° 
And to another, ‘ What a good time you can have while your husband is campaign- 


ing.” To some old men he said, ‘At your age, men have not long to live.” And to 
young girls, ‘Have you any children?’ 

‘In general Napoleon’s manners were those of an ill-bred subaltern, and at first, 
there was nothing in him to indicate cleverness or the least acquaintance with the 
usages of society. * * * No one felt at ease with him, for no one could expect him 
to be kind or indulgent. * * * His court was a regular galley, in which every one 
pulled at his oar in accordance with regulations.’’ 


His habits were regular, and he was extraordinarily sober; he ate lit- 
tle and quickly, often rising from table at the beginning of an official 
dinner, to the great disgust of his guests. He slept little, but he could 
sleep whenever he pleased; he had an iron constitution, and could work 
all day and all night, almost without a moment’s rest, and without any 
apparent ill effects. His memory equaled his power for work; he forgot 
nothing and nobody; this faculty, which is not of the first order, but which 
brings out the full value of the other faculties, was a part of his genius. 
Every one who ever approached him was struck by the extraordinary 
rapidity with which he assimilated notions that were entirely new to him, 
thanks to the accuracy of his admirable mind, which enabled him to 
divine what he did not know, and to give points to experts on the very 
subjects with which they were most familiar. 

On the other hand, Napoleon never in the least understood art or let- 
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ters. He saw nothing in the paintings he purchased, and made the most 
irrelevant remarks to painters. He broke everything he touched, either 
through awkwardness or fancy, and valuable objects came from his hands 
outrageously mutilated. When he had nothing to break, during delibera- 
tions of the council, he hacked the arms of his chair with a knife, or, 
under pretext of drawing, smashed his pen on the paper. He was violent 
and brutal in his gestures. He could not caress a child without making 
it cry, and being naturally destructive, he amused himself shooting 
Josephine’s favorite birds in the park at La Malmaison. When he 
entered a hothouse, he never came out without having pulled up some of 
the most valuable plants. 

Yet he was most careful in his expenditures. The strictest house- 
keeper does not take greater care to note down the smallest purchases 
than he did, and while he would bestow millions upon his brothers and 
his marshals in the most lavish way, he would get into a furious passion 
if he learned by chance, or on making inquiry rather, that he was pay- 
ing too high a figure for his coffee. 

It is true that his largess cost him nothing; every gift he made was 
taken from the foe, from confiscated domains, or from the reserved sums 
that formed the incidental fund. ‘Thus it was the vanquished who bore the 
cost of the extravagant mode of life led at their expense by their enemies. 

Even so, he did not know how to make a gift. “No sovereign,” says 
Chaptal, ‘ever discontented so many people. He never learned how to 
grant a favor or to make a gift in a way to inspire gratitude; he always 
seemed to be distributing alms, and humiliated rather than encouraged.” 
As for his generals, who did not consider him so greatly above them as 
he seems to us now to have been, they believed themselves entitled to 
share his good fortune, for they looked upon him as their work or one of 
themselves. 


* e * 

“Napoleon,” says Chaptal again, “never experienced a feeling of 
generosity, hence the dryness of his company, and his never having a 
single friend. He looked upon men as vile cash or instruments to be 
made use of to satisfy his caprices or his ambition.” He was not care- 
ful of the lives of his soldiers, although he took care they should be well 
fed, so that they might be in better condition; but he had not for them, 
as the legend would make us believe, a father’s love. He did not know 
what pity was. ‘As he rode over the battlefield of Eylau, strewn with 
twenty-nine thousand bodies, he turned the dead over with his foot, and 
said to the generals around him, * Mere rabble!’ ” 
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He had no love for his family, which had none for him. Of his 
brothers he spoke with contempt, though that did not prevent his upsetting 
Europe in order to provide them with thrones, which they invariably 
thought not fine enough forthem. They looked upon the imperial throne 
as a piece of family spoils they had the right to share out among them- 
selves, and no matter how much was given them, they were never satisfied. 

And when one remembers that Europe had to bear the shame of being 
divided up between that horde of adventurers, and at the same time to be 
pillaged without mercy for the purpose of enriching the Paris museums 
and of increasing Napoleon’s war fund, one is forced to confess that 
never was there a more dismal epoch or a more maleficent genius. He 
trampled upon the right of nations, although it is true that there are to be 
met with even now casuists who maintain that his conquests were bless- 
ings and his pillaging a work of mercy. But paper will stand anything. 
Nevertheless, to be delivered over as a prey to one of those satraps, who 
had no personal right to the favor, to cease to be an independent people 
and to become a flock kept by ravening wolves, was a shame greater than 
could be borne. 

French writers are apt to call this glorious epoch “the glorious time, 
the great epopee.” They forget too readily that France, at that time, 
was itself driven with the lash, crushed under the heel of the imperial 
boot, and desired only to be rid of it as swiftly as might be, no matter at 
what cost, and forever. Strange is the patriotism that regrets the days 
when men were the slaves of a despot who ruled over one tenth of the 
human race; such glory is uncommonly cheap. We can yet remember 
that horrible time, for our fathers told us of it, and we hope the echo of 
that remembrance, and the horror of despotism and of foreign dominion 
will long make itself heard in the hearts of our children. 

The man never had the’ least idea of the rights of other people, that 
is, of right in its most sacred and most obligatory form. Chaptal 
says :— 


‘¢I remember that at the time of the annexation of Piedmont to the Empire, 
he went to the Senate and spoke for an hour and a half on the importance and 
necessity of the measure. He particularly applied himself to proving that it was 
advantageous for Piedmont, Italy, and the sovereigns, who could not but regret 
seeing one of themselves hemmed in between two republics, France and Italy ; so that 
he appeared to be seizing upon Piedmont in accordance with the views of European 
policy and in the interest of the sovereigns rather than in his own. The annexation 
was carried out immediately after the treaty of Amiens, and the British then refused 
to evacuate Malta, though it was one of the conditions of peace. The Emperor com- 
plained loudly of perfidy, and thought he had blinded Europe to the real causes that 
brought on a new war.”’ 
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I have quoted this passage in its entirety, because it contains in an 
abridged form the whole of the Napoleonic policy. I cannot, unfortu- 
nately, add that it died with him, and that conquerors are not to be seen 
nowadays, or will nevermore be seen, posing as representatives of right 
and as benefactors of their victims,—which, be it said by the way, 
is the most barbarous and the most painful of all proceedings, for 
if it be hard to be called upon to choose between giving up one’s life or 
one’s purse, it is harder still to have to thank the man who takes both. 


IV. 
Chaptal says :— 


‘Napoleon was naturally suspicious; he flooded France with spies, and 
he believed in their reports as an old priest believes in the Gospels. Fresh 
denunciations came in every day ; every day saw the birth of supposed conspiracies, 
and he was seen to withdraw his confidence from some men and to cast others into 
prison, without the motives for these actions ever being known. * * * The great 
swarm of spies who every day filled their reports with the gossip of the cafés spread 
alarm everywhere. No man could be sure of not being arrested and finding himself 
compromised. * * * To this mass of police were added the aides de camp and the 
generals who formed Napoleon’s guard, and this police was by far the most dangerous 
to the persons of the court and the chief administrative agents, because it was entrusted 
to devoted men who twisted everything, poisoned everything, and represented as crim- 
inals every one who did not slavishly adore their idol.’’ 


I spoke a moment since of Napoleon’s taste for literature, or rather 
of his perfect indifference to it. He looked at letters from a political point 
of view only. He paid three or four poets to sing his praises, but the 
republic of letters was unmistakably a republic so far as he was con- 
cerned, and he entertained the deepest mistrust of it. He struck 
“Mérope” and the “Death of Casar” from the repertory of the 
Théatre Frangais, on account of the allusions that might be found in them 
and that might have been emphasized. He prohibited every “‘ play which 
treated of the usurpation of a throne, the punishment of a tyrant, or in 
which there was any allusion to the House of Bourbon.” He could not 
tolerate the least praise of England and the English. ‘*Phédre”’ had to 
be suppressed, the pit having discovered in it an allusion to the trial of 
Moreau. He got angry in Lyons, because the public, thinking to please 
him, had applauded the line in “Mérope”:— 


‘¢ The earliest of kings was a fortunate warrior.”” 


“What means,” said he, “this popular saying? The man who rises 
to a throne is the greatest man of his age; it is not a question of luck, but 
of merit on the one hand, and of gratitude on the other.” 
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Napoleon did not like the press, but he used it at need to war against 
his enemies, and particularly against the British. ‘ He wrote out himself 
every communication inserted in the ‘ Moniteur’ in reply to the diatribes 
and assertions published in the English gazettes. Once he had published 
a communication, he felt sure he had carried conviction. It may be 
remembered that most of these communications were neither models of 
decency nor patterns of good literature; but nowhere has he so strongly 
exhibited the stamp of his character and of his particular form of talent.” 

It would be interesting to know whether any one possesses the list, 
complete or not, of these imperial articles. A most interesting volume on 
Napoleon the Journalist might be made out of the collection. There can 
be little doubt that he would prove to be the greatest swashbuckler of the 
brotherhood. 

I have dwelt at length upon the information drawn from Chaptal’s 
memoirs, first because no one knew Napoleon better than he did, and 
next, because these memoirs are the work of a very attentive observer, 
skilled in rendering the result of his observations in a single word or two. 
It may be objected that they are the outcome of a rancor that was 
long nursed, and that he made up for adulation of the man in 
public by slandering him in secret, but there is nothing to warrant the 
belief that Chaptal was a flatterer of Napoleon or that he had any par- 
ticular reason to be dissatisfied with the treatment he received at his 
hands. Besides, most of his criticisms happen to be confirmed, with less 
bitterness, it is true, by the testimony of Chancellor Pasquier, whose 
well-balanced mind is a guarantee of his sincerity. Although he admired 
Napoleon’s genius even more than did Chaptal, he observed the same 
defects of character that the famous chemist noted down, and the two 
portraits, while completing each other, are alike. 

1 should state that nowhere in Pasquier’s memoirs is there any evi- 
dence of a settled purpose to “snapshot” Napoleon, as is the phrase 
today. The portrait he traces of him is the direct result of the story in 
which the Emperor himself plays the leading part. In order to discover 
this portrait, I’shall have to set it out, instead of quoting. 

Two episodes in this book particularly attracted public attention; the 
one because it bears upon one of the most freely discussed actions of 
Napoleon’s life; the other, which is directly connected with the former, 
because it clearly indicates the nature of his relations with his chief min- 
ister,—with the man who appears to have played, in connection with him, 
every part, from that of Mephistopheles to that of Judas. 

It is the odious drama that began by the violation of the rights of 
nations on a foreign territory, and that ended in the moat of Vincennes. 
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For the first time this tragic story is related in full and de visu by a man 
whose office enabled him to be accurately informed on the subject. 
Chaptal, who had also been a witness of the affair, is satisfied with stat- 
ing that “he saw everything,” but he omits to say what it was he saw, 
no doubt because he thought it would be too compromising to do so 
under his own name, even after his death. This is to be regretted, for 
what Chaptal saw, he saw well. Fortunately Pasquier proved less discreet. 

The outcome of his story is that Talleyrand was the instigator of the 
whole business, that the passive instrument was Savary, and Napoleon the 
dupe or else the willing accomplice; that the judges who were appointed 
to carry out this dark job, and who were not unanimous, never supposed 
they were sending the prince to death, or at least to immediate death; 
that they had reasons for counting on the sovereign’s clemency, and that, 
besides, the dread words, so often quoted, “ The execution shall take 
place at once,” did not appear in the original document, to which they 
were subsequently added by an unknown hand. That Napoleon was 
aware the prince was to be executed immediately is plainly shown by the 
words he spoke before, during, and after the trial, particularly when he 
said to Josephine, quite coolly, ‘‘ By this time the Duke of Enghien is no 
more.” 

So he did know it, and he did will it. Why did he will it? To 
avenge himself upon the Bourbons? to strike terror into the conspirators 
who were said to be in their pay ? to give pledges to the partisans of the 
Revolution, and to intimidate the Royalists? These reasons are all 
plausible and are probably correct. And what is equally correct is that 
the tempter was Talleyrand, whom Napoleon himself charged with the 
fact in that famous scene of which [| shall speak presently. And the 
purpose of that contemptible individual was certainly to bind to himself 
by the closest of bonds, complicity in crime, the man whom he had 
selected to be his pupil, but who turned out to be his master. 

There runs through this bloody drama a comedy that has hitherto 
been unexplained. It is a sort of countermanding order or respite of 
which Réal took charge in good faith, so far as he himself was concerned, 
at least, but that unfortunately did not arrive in time. It has 
never been known by whom Réal was entrusted with his mission. If it 
was by the Emperor, the worthy man was simply made a fool of, since 
the sentence ,had already been carried out at the time he reached Vin- 
cennes to save the prisoner, and it was known at La Malmaison that it 
had been carried into effect. 

The part played by Napoleon in this affair, which was to weigh so 
heavily upon his memory, and possibly upon his conscience, case- 
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hardened though it was, is thus cleared up, at least so far as the responsibility 
for it goes; nothing was done but by his orders. As for Talleyrand’s 
part, it was not revealed but illustrated in a scene of which Pasquier is 
the historian, and which recalls by the vigor of his description the narrations 
of Saint-Simon, though the man who plays the chief part preserved neither 
the dignity nor the self-respect of Louis XIV. 

This public invective hurled by the crowned accomplice at the man 
who had once been Bishop of Autun might, for want of a Corneille, have 
inspired Victor Hugo. It is quite in his manner, and recalls the address 
of Ruy Blas. It produced upon those who heard it an impression of 
stupor and uneasiness which is transformed in the case of those who 
merely read it into a feeling of relief, for never were so many truths 
crowded into so few words. It begins thus: ‘You are a robber and a 
coward, a man without faith. You do not believe in God. Your whole 
life long you have been false to your every duty; you have deceived and 
betrayed every one. There is nothing sacred in your eyes; you would 
sell your own father, * * * ” And it ends thus: ‘“ And by whom 
was I informed where that man, that unfortunate man, was to be found? 
What are your projects? What are you seeking? What do you hope 
for? Dare to say it! You deserve that I should smash you like glass, 
but though I have the power to do it, I despise you too much to take 
that trouble! ” 

This is undoubtedly a fine outburst of wrath, but unless a hope- 
less madman, one does not retain in one’s service people so intensely 
despised. Pasquier wonders, and we wonder too, “ how a man treated 
so insultingly could remain at court and keep his place in the hierarchy of 
the highest imperial dignities.” For, having to avenge himself upon a 
master who had become his mortal enemy, Talleyrand must more than 
ever have proved false to Napoleon, and as a matter of fact that is just 
what he did do. 

It is still more amazing that the subsequent governments, that of the 
Restoration and of the July Monarchy, should have also availed themselves 
of the services Of this man, whose whole life had been one continuous 
piece of treachery, and who died with all the marks of public esteem. It 
is almost a satisfaction for me to remember that he detested Geneva, 
which, nevertheless, received him a good deal more warmly than he 
deserved; a fact that did not prevent his playing us, before and during 
the Congress of Vienna, every possible trick. Our honest republicans, 
in whose breasts burned clear the flame of lost liberty, were the most 
repellent sight that had ever affronted the abject and elegant immorality 
of the regicide priest, who had turned courtier. 
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And as I am speaking of Geneva, I must be allowed, though the 
matter is not strictly germane to my subject, to quote a few lines that do 
honor to the man who wrote them, and that give me pleasure, were it 
only because it is so rare to meet with such appreciation at the hands of 
a French writer. The incident refers to the time of Napoleon’s depart- 
ure for Egypt, and to the attack on Switzerland. Pasquier says :— 


‘‘In Switzerland intervention was undertaken on the pretext of restoring 
tranquility, which was disturbed only by the insurrection of the Vaudois against 
the Bernese government; this insurrection having plainly been induced by the 
intrigues of the Directory. The French troops invaded the Vaud country on Feb- 
ruary 28, the day on which the annexation of the city of Mulhouse was proclaimed. 
Mulhouse was a free city confederated with Switzerland. An engagement took place 
on February 2, and the city of Freiburg was taken. On the gth, after several very 
bloody engagements, the city of Berne was occupied and Switzerland's liberty and 
independence destroyed at one and the same time. 

‘It was on this occasion that Carnot, in a pamphlet which he published in the 
asylum he had found in Germany, wrote these vigorous words: ‘The Directory 
sought for a place where it could find the greatest number of free men to slaughter, 
and dashed at Switzerland.’ On April 26, the Republic of Geneva was annexed to 
France. 

‘« General Bonaparte was not quite as much dissociated from these acts as might 
be believed, for, while he was content to allow the odium of them to rest upon the 
Directory, they entirely fitted in with his political views and his military combinations. 
When he traversed Switzerland on his way to Radstadt, certain expressions he had 
dropped, not unintentionally, had been noted. He had exhibited, with regard to the 
conduct of the Swiss government during his Italian campaign, a dissatisfaction that 


pointed to ulterior projects and that, at need, might serve as motive and excuse for 
them.”” 


To this page of history, which has an interest of its own, it is proper 
to add that Geneva and its people had the honor of always inspiring the 
almighty conqueror with especial aversion, no doubt because they failed 
to consider themselves happy enough under his paternal rule. One of 
his latest historians states that once, when Geneva was mentioned to him, 
he exclaimed, “ The Genevese have done us harm enough as it is!” 
Now, the only harm they ever did him, so far as I can recollect, is that 
they remembered their history and could not submit to the humiliation of 
being a conquered people. 

But enough of this digression ; let us return to Napoleon. 


V. 


More indulgent towards his illustrious model than is Chaptal, Pasquier 
is nevertheless at one with him in refusing to allow the master of France 
a quality that marks the line of separation between the conqueror and the 
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despot. ‘Had he,” says Pasquier, “ possessed a mind capable of under- 
standing everything, he lacked a heart to enlighten his mind on generous 
decisions.” This he says with reference to the trial of Moreau and 
Pichegru, in which Napoleon gave proof of merciless rancor. 

When he proceeded to crush Prussia after Jena, he carried contempt 
to the length of imprudence :— 


‘¢ Scarcely had he reached Berlin when he not only spoke and acted as an angered 
conqueror, but assumed the language and attitude of a sovereign who gives com- 
mands to his subjects. Loyalty to the prince who was fleeing before him was treated 
as rebellion, and in his indignation against the resistance of a few nobles who kept up 
communications with their unfortunate king, he had exclaimed, in the very palace of 
the great Frederick, ‘I shall so abase these court nobles that they will be reduced to 
beg for bread.’ His proclamations, his bulletins, were always a combination of insults 
and threats. Misfortune, which is sacred, was not respected even in the person of the 
Queen of Prussia.”” 


These are methods that leave their mark on the memory of nations 
and that suffice to explain much. Although he was so clear sighted, he 
was capable, when blinded by passion, of coming to the most amazing 
decisions. Hence his grandiose but empty dream of a continental block- 
ade, which, under the pretext of isolating England, sacrificed the interests 
of the whole of Europe to those of France. The line was too extended 
to allow of its being guarded everywhere, and any disobedience to orders 
being looked upon as a casus belli, the war of 1812 was the inevitable 
consequence of this politico-economic error. It sufficed, with the unfor- 
tunate and unjust Spanish War, to bring about the fall of the colossus, who 
could never be high enough or great enough for his own satisfaction. 

It is, however, in religious and ecclesiastical questions that Napoleon 
showed himself at once most violent, utopian, and incapable of grasping 
the fact that there are limits ]aid down by nature to the most absolute 
power. Pasquier was the saddened and indignant witness of the mad 
attempts of the Emperor to compel the Pope to submit to his fancies, and 
to constitute for him a Church such as he desired. The first step was to 
oust the Pope from his possessions. The unfortunate pontiff had refused 
to join an Italian league, and “this refusal,” declares the French minister, 
Champagny, “is a sufficient justification for war; the first result of war 
is conquest, and the first result of conquest, the change of government.” 
In accordance with these deductions, the French troops had entered the 
Papal States, the Pope himself being a prisoner in his own capital. He 
was kept there for some time; and then, in despair of ever convincing 
him, Napoleon, in spite of all the services the pontiff had done him, 
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caused or allowed him to be carried off and taken at full speed to 
Grenoble, whence he sent him back to Savona. 

Never, in modern times, was a Pope so treated by a Roman Catholic 
sovereign ; nor, on the other hand, did any Pope exhibit greater resigna- 
tion and long-suffering. Compelled by his conscience to pronounce the 
sentence of excommunication against the spoiler of the Holy See, he did 
so in the gentlest and most inoffensive manner possible, even omitting 
the name of the spoiler. At bottom, Napoleon’s object was that artlessly 
expressed to Pasquier by that not at all artless personage, Maury, who 
had just accepted the archbishopric of Paris, which had been refused by 
Cardinal Fesch : “ With a good police and a good clergy the Emperor can 
always reckon on the public remaining quiet, for an archbishop is also a 
prefect of police.” Never had any priest thus assimilated the two offices. 

Maury’s idea of the Church, however, was exactly that of Napoleon, 
and, on the other hand, it was the opposite of that entertained by Cardinal 
Fesch. It was with the complicity of Maury that Napoleon summoned 
at Paris the famous so-called national council that was to reéstablish the 
Gallican Church, under the nominal authority of the Pope,—transferred to 
Paris, the new Rome,—but really under the authority of the Emperor,—the 
new Constantine,—who was entirely prepared to draw up for that Church 
both a creed and a breviary, just as he had formerly drawn up a civil 
code. Mad though the attempt seemed, it nearly succeeded, so great was 
his prestige and so great also the terror he inspired. People had ceased 
to wonder at anything, and when once he had spoken no one dared to 
remonstrate ; evil became good and absurdity turned into evidence. 

At one time a sort of tacit consent to a civil constitution for the 
clergy had been obtained from the Pope, then still a prisoner at Savona, 
but then Napoleon, claiming that he had been tricked, cast away all 
discretion ; he insisted upon the Pope submitting not only unconditionally, 
but without any reserves or reticence, and down came the whole fabric. 
Previous to this, the council had already been purged ; recalcitrant bishops 
had been cast into prison and ordered to hand in their resignations. The 
country had been upon the very brink of schism. 

This whole story, of which Pasquier, then prefect of police, was an 
eye-witness, is told at length in his memoirs, and forms one of the most 
striking and interesting chapters. The mere reading of it casts more 
light upon Napoleon’s temperament, his manner of governing, and his 
way of looking at the relations between a sovereign and his subjects, than 
all that might be said ex professo. It exhibits his ideas, his passions, and 
his prejudices not only in their natural condition, but in action, which is 
the best way of learning to know them. 
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As for his legal relations towards conquered nations, they are easily 
studied, for they may be summed up in a single sentence,—he arrogated 
all the rights to himself and imposed all the duties upon the nations. 
Once they were annexed to the Empire, under the nominal sway of a 
brother of the Emperor or of a marshal of France, they ceased to exist 
as much as does a drop of water that has fallen into the ocean. 

When his brother Louis was made King of Holland, it is just to say 
that he took his duties as sovereign seriously, and that he endeavored to 
make his new subjects forget the loss of their independence by defending, 
though still very timidly, their interests. In particular, he dared to ask 
that the French troops should be withdrawn from his capital, which they 
were closely besieging,—peacefully, of course,—while crowds of French 
revenue officers were helping to maintain on the coast line, to the great 
damage of the trade of the Low Countries, the continental blockade. 
And finally, he claimed the right as sovereign, to have an ambassador in 
Paris. 

He was very much out of his reckoning. His claims infuriated 
Napoleon. The ambassador was displaced by a simple ‘chargé 
d’affaires,” and the King of Holland received from his redoubtable brother 
a letter containing the following remarks: “I will not have henceforth 
any Dutch ambassador in Paris. I will not permit you to send an 
ambassador to Austria. Nor will I allow you to send away the French 
troops in your service. Cease writing to me in your usual strain. You 
have been repeating these things to me for three years, and every instant 
proves their falseness. This is the last letter I shall write you.” So the 
unfortunate king made up his mind to abdicate, which is to his credit. 
Besides it was the best thing he could do. 

When his son, Prince Louis Napoleon, was presented to his uncle, the 
Emperor, the latter spoke to him in the following words, which were 
published in the “ Moniteur”: ‘ Never forget, in whatever position you 
may be placed by my policy and the interests of my Empire, that your first 
duty is to me, and your second duty to France. Any other duty, even 
towards the nations I may entrust you with, can come only after these.” 

That was plain and unmistakable. And such was the inward con- 
viction of the man who has so often been represented as the missionary 
to Europe of the principles of the Revolution. I, first and foremost; 
France next; the other nations do not count. In other words, sovereigns 
are vassals and nations subjects. The Great Mogul spoke just in the 
same way. 

Napoleon applied this dogma of his in every case, but especially to 
Sweden. After Bernadotte was elected Prince Royal,—an election that 
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did not commend itself to him, first, because it was not his work, and 
next, because he did not like the man,—he exhibited his ill temper towards 
him on every possible occasion. To begin with, he not only compelled 
him to break off all alliance with England, but also to declare himself her 
foe, which was contrary to the traditional policy, the sympathy, and the 
interests of the Swedes. He refused to allow him a subsidy, even by 
way of compensation ; but, on the other hand, he required him to furnish 
seamen, and insisted on French revenue officers being installed at Goth- 
enborg. Then, as Britain continued, in spite of all this, to treat the trade 
of its former ally with a certain amount of consideration, the Emperor, 
affirming that this meant guilty connivance on the part of Sweden, author- 
ized his privateers to capture Swedish vessels, —now on pretence that these 
had no license, now on the ground that they held an English license to 
trade. 

Soon he occupied Swedish Pomerania; and this it was that led Sweden, 
which had made every possible sacrifice to obtain peace, to throw in its 
lot with the coalition,—an act for which Napoleon and all French histo- 
rians in his train, have violently blamed it. These historians have called 
the conduct of Sweden treason, which would lead one to suppose that 
Napoleon had acquired rights to the gratitude of the Swedes. But what 
were these rights? They were not even as just as those of the wolf in 
the fable to the gratitude of the stork, for if he had not devoured it whole, 


he had ruined and devoured it in detail. Never,” says Pasquier, “ did 
Napoleon use his power more wrongfully than he did towards Sweden. 
Possibly he desired to he avenged of an elevation that was not his work, 
and that may have appeared to him like a parody upon his own.” 


* * 
* 


Towards his enemies he was absolutely unscrupulous. On the eve 
of the war with Russia, Pasquier, as prefect of police, was put on the 
track of a gang of counterfeiters of bank-notes, not of the Bank of 
France, but of the Russian Bank and of the Bank of Vienna. I will 
let him relate the end of this edifying story :— 


‘¢ The counterfeited notes, the plates, the gravers, everything was seized and car- 
ried to the prefecture of police, but scarcely was the work done when the Duke of 
Rovigo hurried to my house in a state of absolute consternation. The whole of this 
fine business was being carried on under his orders and under the direction of Desmar- 
ets, by a printer called Fain, whose brother was one of the Emperor's private secre- 
taries. It then came out that this was a plan devised for the purpose of paying for the 
supplies the French army would obtain in Russia. This happened at the outset of 
the campaign of 1805." 
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And the author adds, “ On the eve of making war with Russia, steps 
were taken to make use of the same means.” 

“ Everything,” continues this irrefutable witness, “that had been 
brought to the prefecture was transported to the Ministry of Police, 
where he did with it as he pleased. I have since learned to a certainty 
that these counterfeit notes were never of any real use. A very small 
number only were passed during the expedition to Russia, and when the 
retreat began, it was found necessary to burn large quantities of them, as 
they were no longer of any use.” 

That was the way in which the rights of nations were understood, or 
at least observed, in those days. The end justified the means, and there 
was but one inviolable right,—the Emperor’s will. But violence bears 
in itself the germ of weakness, and here is the unimpeachable verdict 
rendered by history, by the mouth of that servant of the Empire, on the 
policy of excess and wilfulness that believed in violence and conquest 
only, and was constantly directed toward crushing some one,—now 
France, now the Pope, and now Europe into the bargain. 

“He ended,” says Pasquier, “by being unable to secure to France 
its former frontiers, and he handed us over almost defenceless to the 
spirit of ultramontanism and the encroachments of the papal power.” 

And this may well be called the moral of the story. 


CONCLUSION. 


I shall now endeavor to collect these varied traits, these diverse yet 
concordant testimonies, so as to make plain the changes effected by them 
in the figure of the legendary Emperor. It would be almost necessary, 
were it possible to do so, to adopt the methods of photographers, who, by 
superimposing the images of several persons in succession, manage to 
eliminate purely individual characteristics and to leave only those of the 
family, the race, or the profession. 

In this case the things to be eliminated are the personal point of view 
taken by each of the witnesses,—their passions, interests, and grudges, in 
order to bring out the true image of the man they sought to paint, and 
whom they did paint, in point of fact, as they individually saw him. 
This is a work that calls for much patience and sagacity, and which is all 
the more difficult since the operator himself must first of all lay aside his 
own prejudices. Now, nothing is more difficult than to do this, and as I 
cannot claim such power for myself, I prefer to allow my readers to judge 
for themselves,—a course which has the further advantage of being very 
much easier. Let them compare the documents I have just placed before 
them with the portrait of the legendary Napoleon, and decide for them- 
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selves what changes it has suffered, and whether it has gained or lost in 
the process. Of course it must be clearly understood that I refer to the 
character of the man alone; of his genius as a sovereign and as a strat- 
egist that array uf witnesses had nothing new to tell us. 

He emerges intact from the test; at most we have learned to appre- 
ciate better the wonderful combination of faculties, such as other men 
possess,—memory, perseverance of purpose, ever wakeful curiosity, power 
of work and assimilation, imagination, in the mathematical sense of the 
word, inflexible and at times pitiless will, contempt for men and things,— 
that went to the making up of his genius, which, seen from afar, strikes 
one as almost superhuman, just as a pyramid rises grand and triumphant 
above the desert of sand, no matter of what coarse materials it may be 
built. 

Seldom has there appeared on this earth an intelligence better armed, 
or, in other words, better adapted to the work it had to perform and to the 
time at which it was to manifest itself. He found society in a state of 
complete decomposition, and his instinct for organization enabled him to 
create out of it a new structure, made in his own image, moulded, as it 
were, on his own frame, and he built it so thoroughly that not only did 
the house survive his fall, but stands even now, after the lapse of several 
generations, in the course of which no one has appeared who could util- 
ize it or who was big enough to dwell in it. So it is said to be unin- 
habitable, which is true, for it was built by him and for himself alone. 

So much can I see with my own eyes,—I who have no reason to love 
him, since my country gained nothing through him save humiliation and 
tears. Nor do I need witnesses to tell me he was not a great man merely ; 
the word does not seem to fit him, but one of the greatest and most 
extraordinary leaders of peoples the world ever knew. 

There are some five or six men in history that may be compared to 
him, and it will always be difficult to decide which of them all was the 
greatest, that is, the strongest, the most despotic, and the most feared. If 
he did not experience the enjoyment of ordering vast executions of men 
such as those in which his predecessors loved to contemplate their own 
grandeur and the nothingness of mankind, it is because he lived in Paris 
in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, and not in Nineveh under 
the kings, the sons of Sargon. But he caused blood to flow in streams 
upon the battlefields for motives that were scarcely better, and he humbled 
more rulers and destroyed more states than any Sennacherib or Assurbani- 
pal. He also had his hecatombs, and in this respect he need envy no one. 

In my opinion the thing which distinguishes Napoleon from all these 
other conquerors, is that behind the epic hero we clearly perceive the bour- 
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geois, a man such as nearly all those middle class men were then,—an 
ex-revolutionist turned strong conservative, and so utterly inseparable 
from the crowned Dromio that it is impossible to understand the one with- 
out reference to the other. But he was, it must be owned, a bourgeois 
such as there are not many, with a larger share of gifts that are rarely 
met with in combination, especially to such a degree; and a larger share 
of qualities and defects also. 

He had a tenacious memory that never allowed anything to escape it, 
and that enabled him to have constantly in mind the numberless practical 
details of information he needed in his double business as general and 
sovereign. He knew by heart, day by day, the muster rolls of his army, 
the condition of his treasury, the state of the supplies, the names and the 
records of all the high functionaries of the Empire, and he could turn 
them up at any moment as if he had within himself a directory ever open 
at the desired page. He has been heard to state, several years after the 
event, and without hesitating, the place where a particular regiment was 
at a given time, and seldom was he wrong. 

He possessed the practical curiosity of the trader who wishes to keep 
himself constantly informed on the state of business, and who questions 
every one who can give him useful information, Naturally, then, 
if the men to whom he addresses his inquiries are functionaries, they 
will do well to have at hand, like Pasquier, a note-book containing in the 
form of figures,—he cared for figures only,—every practical detail relating 
to their work which this jack-booted statistician may take it into his head 
to ask them. As for instance, ‘How many craft in Paris today? 
how many came in? how many went out? how many bags of 
sugar?” And so on. He wanted to know everything, and especially 
wanted men to be constantly ready to tell it him. Any one who did not 
know or who hesitated was forthwith entered in his black books. 

He had a powerful imagination, not the kind of imagination that 
delights in the beauties of nature and goes into ecstacies before works of 
art, not the imagination of a poet or of a painter,—for he understood 
naught of such matters,—but the imagination of a mathematician or a 
chess player, who perceives in space, and in time even, the possible com- 
binations of lines, facts, and movements. Applied to matters political, 
this precious gift enabled him to see at a glance all the consequences of 
a given situation. Applied to matters of warfare, it enabled him to take 
in, in the same way, the configuration of the country, the situation of the 

armies, and the topography of the battlefield. 

To it he owes that he was a great strategist; but sometimes it car- 
ried_him too far when it led him to look} upon things as accomplished 
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which were not so, and could not be so, and thus it comes about that he 
committed mistakes in politics and lost battles that he was sure he would 
win, 

Applied to men, his penetrating vision enabled him to read their secret 
thoughts and to divine the motives of their actions. In this respect, 
however, it was less reliable, for he had the bad habit of despising his 
adversaries too much, and of believing them either more basely inspired 
or more stupid than they were. This was one of the weak points of his 
armor. 

He was a very close, rapid, and penetrating logician, so that he cal- 
culated very quickly all the possible consequences of any given cause, but 
in this case, also, he trusted too much to himself and followed out his 
own ideas. 

He had extraordinary power of work, a faculty that has a physical 
side, and does not of itself make a man great, but if it be lacking, genius 
itself is subject to dangerous intermittence. He slept little, ate fast, was 
very sober, and could read or dictate for days and nights together without 
a break, and show up as fresh and fit the following day, after a few hours’ 
rest, as though he had idled the livelong time. 

His education was very limited, even in what concerned his profes- 
sion, that is, mathematics, the study of which he had not carried very 
far; but he made up for this by the faculty of assimilation, which he 
possessed to a very high degree, and by the rapid intuition of the things 
he did not know, so that after having listened in silence to various opin- 
ions, he could, as he summed up the debate, give a lesson in law or 
political economy to the very men who had just been instructing him. It 
was on such occasions that he chiefly showed his superiority, though the 
share he took in the reform of public instruction and in the great works 


of jurisprudence that bear his name, has been somewhat exaggerated. 
But it may be said of him without flattery, that all the creations, whether 
good or bad, and almost always ingenious or grandiose, which have made 
his reign noteworthy, are due to his personal initiative or are stamped 
with his own mark. 


He was all along a man of synthetical, classifying, organizing genius ; 
and he showed it in everything, whether he had to do with the army, the 
great bodies of the state, the administration, the Church, or commerce. 
In this way he imposed upon France an organization that was, moreover, 
comformable to its instincts, and the bases of which are sunk so deep in 
the soil that they have survived the various régimes, whether monarchical 
or republican, that came after his own. It may even be said that today 
imperial France still stands with its essential forms and organs. Every 
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man who has striven to react against the excessively developed system of 
bureaucracy and to loosen the cuirass has wasted his time and has died in 
the effort. 

If now there be added to all the above traits a powerful will, such as, 
fortunately, the world has seldom seen, I shall not conclude by saying 
naively, “That is how Napoleon was a great man,” but I might say, 


“That was the union of faculties, seldom combined in one man, which 
enabled him to make his superiority felt by a whole generation which he 
overtopped like a giant.” He exercised such fascination that even those 
who were the chief sufferers by his tyranny submitted to it with a certain 
fatalistic resignation, as if they were bowing to the decrees of fate. 


The man’s character was less exceptional, for egotists are to be 
met with everywhere, who consider everything in its relation to them- 
selves, who are careless of the rights, the honor, and the suffering of 
others, intolerant of contradiction, always ready to hurt their best servants 
by sharp remarks, often unjust, and that, spoken in public, destroy grati- 
tude and leave deep scars on the soul. He had no thought for any one, 
say those who knew him well, for age, sex, talent, virtue, or services 
rendered. This was well seen in the way he treated the unfortunate 
Pius VII. He had neither the tone nor the manners of a well-bred man; 
he disliked society, in which he had the awkward air of a proud and shy 
individual, and he offended the men or the women to whom he addressed 
compliments in doubtful taste. His pleasantries, as we have seen, were 
not always amiable. 

It would be easy to make a volume of the court anecdotes in which 
he plays the part of a benevolent grumbler; for there is one trait which 
all his biographers agree in ascribing to him,—the complete absence of 
generosity. He lacked it in every way: when he punished innocent 
people for faults and did not permit them to defend themselves ; when he 
deliberately allowed the drafts of his contractors to lie unpaid; when he 
illtreated his generals; when in his bulletins, or by his acts and words, 
he insulted the misfortunes of the sovereigns and the nations he had con- 
quered, trampling on them as on dead bodies, taking away their children 
to send them to fight against his enemies and to die for a cause that was 
not their own, and never mentioning their names in the bulletins in which 
he sang the praises of his soldiery. He lacked it wholly when he caused 
Moreau and Pichegru to be condemned for crimes that could not be 
proved; when he caused to be murdered in the moat of Vincennes a 
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young prince whose glorious name ought to have rendered his person 
sacred to him. He lacked it wholly in his relations with the unfortunate 
Pope, who, as long as he lived, was his scapegoat, and whom he treated 
as no decent man would treat his valet. He lacked it all his life in his 
relations with his foes and his friends, and some of his biographers, as 
they summed up their remembrance of him, have been in a position to 
say that he did not know what pity was. 

It may be urged that he gave freely; that was because apanages and 
millions cost him nothing, since they came out of the property of the 
vanquished. Then he found this giving profitable, for he thought it 
bound to him those whom he overwhelmed with his benefits while mak- 
ing them his accomplices, and also because his glory benefited by the 
splendor of this official lavishness. But beyond this he was, as the saying 
is, uncommonly close fisted with regard to the expenditures of the state 
and in his household, often allowing claims on the state to lie unpaid for 
along time. Besides, if he did count on his largesses making him devoted 
friends, he was greatly mistaken, for he made ingrates only. The reason 
of this, it is said, is that though he gave freely, he did not give pleasantly, 
and often in a way to offend those he loaded with benefits. 

* ‘ * 

Taine says of him that he was a Corsican, and therefore an Italian, and 
from these premises he has deduced all manner of consequences which 
he has sought to verify by means of documents. Whatever may be 
thought of this @ priori, there is a certain amount of truth in the estimate, 
in so far, at least, that Napoleon, who never learned to speak French 
correctly, remained a Corsican all along, which is not quite the same as 
being an Italian. A Corsican is a Corsican; he had all the defects of 
the race: mad ambition, unscrupulousness as to the choice of means, and 
a spirit of rancor and vengeance. On the other hand, he had also its 
good qualities,—strength of will, sobriety, endurance at work, persistency 
in designs, gratitude towards those that had done him any service during 
his years of hardships. It was during his youth especially that he showed 
all he owed to his native land when he struggled in the shadow in order 
one day to reach the highest rank. 


* * 
* 


There has been much discussion on the subject of Napoleon’s feelings 
for his family ; while some show that he did everything for his ungrateful 
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and unattractive brothers, and went so far as to give up to them one 
fourth of Europe in the endeavor to satisfy their insatiable greed, others 
affirm that he thought but little of them; nor are these two versions 
incompatible. On the other hand, all are agreed that, like a true Corsican, 
he deeply venerated his mother, and that he entertained for his two wives, 
and for Josephine in particular, as much affection as he was capable of 
feeling for any one. It flattered him to have married, in the first place, a 
lady of the world of the ancient régime, and in the next, an imperial prin- 
cess who made him the son-in-law of an emperor by divine right. 
Further, he was grateful to Josephine for the way in which she was able 
to direct the imperial drawing-room, which, but for her supreme grace, 
would have run the risk of resembling a guard-room. It was only after 
a prolonged struggle with himself that he made up his mind to separate 
from her,— in the interests of France, say his panegyrists; in the interests 
of his ambition, will say those who see things as they are. Besides, he 
very quickly consoled himself, and thought of Marie Louise only, from 
the moment he had hopes of espousing her. It is even said that he 
behaved towards her like a country beau in too great a hurry to conclude 
matters. 

The man was not tender; he was hard, but he had his vulnerable 
points, and one of the most marked was his ostentatiousness, his theatrical 
taste for stage business, which proved him to be a parvenu, who was more 
flattered at being the equal of emperors and kings than proud of his genius. 
Hence, though himself always very simply dressed, he wanted plenty of 
gold lace on his liveries, that is, on the uniforms of his generals and his 
functionaries; the reason also which led him to load with honors his 
family, whom he held in contempt and who disliked him, 

To be individual, egotistical, to sacrifice everything to one’s fame and 
to one’s policy, are indeed the defects of all great leaders of men, whether 
they be called Alexander, Cesar, Louis XI., Julius II., Louis XIV., 
Ximenes, Richelieu, or Bismarck. Henry IV., himself, under his kindly, 
jovial air, was generous only when it was to his interest. 

Every one of these great politicians had, like him, a store of clever 
sophisms with which they justified their worst exactions and their most 
unjust conquests. ‘This is not what distinguishes Napoleon from each 
and all of them; on the contrary, in this respect he belongs to the same 
family. What constitutes his originality is that coming into the world 
at a time when the old civilization was fallen in ruins, and when there was 
nothing and no one to oppose him, he looked upon the world as his own 
personal property, and did with it as he pleased, in order to re-create it in 
his own image, and, as it were, to suit himself. 
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Such was the terrible bourgeois concerning whom we have made 
a few discoveries, and probably there are more to be made, for we have 
seen only the first in the procession of witnesses, most of whom are for 
the prosecution,—great ladies, high functionaries, officers of his court who 
confided to paper the daily secrets of their observations. And this is just 
what he neglected to think of, when he thought he had made eternal 
silence fall around him. 

Had posthumous memoirs been the fashion in the days of Alexander, 
it may be that we should find that in the Greek hero the man was not as 
great as was the conqueror. We know so much about Augustus, because 
there was a time when he was called Octavius, and had others than flat- 
terers only around him. 

The conqueror of Austerlitz had the misfortune of having to do with 
many second and third rate people, whom he treated rather badly, and 
who avenged themselves upon him for all the sufferings he inflicted on 
them, in memoirs in which they entered, day by day, with a view to 
posthumous vengeance, every truth,—and, if you please,—every hard 
word they dared not speak to him. 

The result is that it is demonstrated that he was a dreadful egotist ; 
but this much had been suspected already. Egotism is not necessary to 
the making of a great man; it makes neither great citizens nor benefac- 
tors of humanity, such as Washington and Saint Vincent de Paul. But 
without egotism there can be no great conquerors, men whom history 
calls, according as it considers their life from the point of view of the 


victors or that of the vanquished, glorious rulers or scourges sent from 
heaven. 
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HE title of this article may provoke a smile. The interview 

is so distinctly the outcome of modern—the most modern— 
journalistic enterprise that to use it in connection with the 

century preceding the Christian era may seem an anachronism, as if 
one were to speak of a “curtain lecture” of Atossa as producing the 
Persian invasion, or of the ‘skeleton in the closet” of the Atreidz as 
giving rise to the “‘ Orestea” of Aschylus. Yet, though well aware of the 
prejudice which it may create, I have deliberately chosen a phrase which 
will at once bring into prominence the unique character of the evidence 
which we have for the life and times of Cicero. It stands alone. We have 
in English the letters of Horace Walpole and the Greville “ Memoirs ” ; 
we have Madame de Sévigné’s portrayal of contemporary French life; we 
have Eckermann’s “Conversations of Goethe,’ Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,” 
Froude’s “ Life and Letters of Carlyle,” and Carlyle’s “Letters of Crom- 
well.” These are all documents of profound interest and importance, 
but how incomparably inferior in interest and importance to the letters 
of Cicero! There may be admirers of Cicero who may regret that so 
fierce a light beats upon the every-day thoughts—the vie intime—of one 
whose public acts were certainly memorable, and whose private character 
was marked by traits so signally contrasting with the unblushing profli- 
gacy or self-conscious purism of the age in which he lived. Certainly 
the admirers (if there are still any) of the detestable Carlyle must regret the 
act of Froude, when, tempted by the opportunity of producing the book 
of the season, he laid bare the meanness, peevishness, and littleness of 
one who posed as a prophet and the bearer of a solemn message,—a 
great light to lighten a generation that sat in darkness. But no genuine 
admirer of Cicero will regret the accident which has preserved for us this 
most precious of historical documents. For accident it was. In the 
year before his death Cicero wrote to his friend Atticus :— 








‘¢ My letters have never been collected for publication. Tiro has some seventy 
of them, besides which a selection might be made from my letters to you ; but I must 
look over them and edit them ; then and then only must they be given to the world.’** 
Happily Tiro—an excellent specimen of that interesting and often 
brilliant class, the Greek literary slave, to which modern society 
has nothing in any degree analogous—knew what a treasure these 


(1) Att., xvi., 5, 5. 
Copyright, 1902, Frederick A. Richardson. 
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letters were, and knew also how utterly their value would have 
been depreciated if their writer had been allowed to edit them. He 
seems to have kept his own counsel and to have preserved every letter 
from Cicero on which he could lay his hands. Hence he was able, seven 
years after the writer’s death, to confer on the world the priceless gift of 
nearly nine hundred letters written by a master hand during a most 
momentous epoch of the world’s history, most of them penned only for 
the eye of some intimate and trusted friend, and reflecting every light and 
shade of the writer’s mind, every hope and fear, every surmise and sus- 
picion. There may be some to think that Tiro did no great good to his 
friend and master by giving to the world so unsparing a self-disclosure, 
but no one can deny that he bestowed an inestimable boon on humanity. 

If we had none of the letters of Cicero, or only the seventy, or 
perhaps a hundred, edited letters which Cicero would have published, we 
should have suffered as great a loss, perhaps, as we have had to endure in 
the disappearance of nearly all the poems of Sappho and the plays of 
Menander, or in the missing books of Livy and of Tacitus. We may 
form an estimate of what the loss would have been by reflecting for a 
moment on those periods in which there is a gap in the correspondence 
between Cicero and Atticus. From the end of the year 54 B. C., for 
about two years and a half Atticus was, unfortunately for us, constantly 
with Cicero in Rome. Hence no letters passed between them. At once 
the picture of the time becomes blurred and faded. We have no records 
of the opinions of Cicero on the dissolution of the coalition formed by 
Czsar, Pompey, and Crassus, and generally known as the first triumvi- 
rate, and we do not even know how far he was admitted at that critical 
epoch into the counsels of Pompey and of the optimates. On the other 
hand, we can feel every fluctuation of the pulse of Rome and of Italy 
in the eventful months which followed the outbreak of the civil war (s. 
C., 49), preserved and registered in the seventh and eighth books of the 
letters to Atticus. At first there is the disgust of all moderate men at 
the news that Cesar is in open rebellion. No terms should be made 
with him. But the Italians are slow to send in their levies. In a month 
or so feeling changes. In the latter end of February we read :— 


«« There is no public indignation against Czsar now, and little private resentment : 
the loyal party have some such feeling, but it is far from acute: the rabble and lower 
orders are all on his side, and revolution is certainly in the air.’’! 


By the first of March there is a strong feeling of admiration for 
the generosity shown by him after his success at Corfinium. By the 


(1) Att., viil., 3, 4. 
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fourth we read that *‘ the country towns regard Cesar asa god.”* This is 
what constitutes the signal value and charm of the letters. They 
place us face to face with Cicero. They are a kind of kinematograph 
reproducing the last years of the republic, and clear as they make every 
subject which they touch, they portray nothing so clearly as the mind of 
their writer. Hence modern historians and essayists have no excuse 
when they make broad generalizations without regard for the testimony 
of the correspondence. ‘The greatest sinner in this respect is the late 
James Anthony Froude. It will not, fortunately, be any considerable part 
of my task to defend Cicero from assaults intelligent or otherwise. The 
detractors are now silent. The unreasonable virulence of Mommsen 
and Drumann is generally recognized, and Cicero has found able and 
eloquent defenders both in England and abroad. Schmidt and Gurlitt, 
Strachan-Davidson, and quite recently Zielinski? have vindicated his 
fame and have shown that there is no character of antiquity which could 
not be torn to tatters if we used the methods of Mommsen and Dru- 
mann. But it is a bounden duty for an admirer of Cicero to refute the 
attack made on him by Froude in his “ Cesar: a Sketch,” because, 
though it ostensibly deals with Cicero as a statesman, it really aims a 
wicked stab at his private character; and because the refutation will put 
in a strong light the preciousness of the letters, and the criminal folly 
of neglecting them as a source of historical knowledge. 

Marcellus, who was consul in the year 51 B. C., was one of the 
most malignant of the enemies of Casar. This hostility he showed 
in every way. Cesar was deeply interested in the enfranchisement 
of the Transpadane Gauls, and it was no doubt to spite Cesar 
that Marcellus ordered the public scourging of a distinguished citizen 
of Novum Comum who was residing at Rome and who in the view 
of Cesar ought to have enjoyed the same immunity from corporal 
punishment as the consul himself. After Pharsalia, Marcellus, feeling no 
doubt how well he had earned the resentment of Czsar, went into vol- 
untary exile in Mitylene. In the year 46 B. c., Cicero was living in 
Rome, in closé¢ intimacy with leading Czsarians, Dolabella, Hirtius, and 
Pansa, whom he was teaching declamation while he was (as he tells us) 
learning from them the art of dining; and on very good terms with Cesar 
himself, He was very anxious to procure the pardon and restoration of 
Marcellus and (though much discouraged by the latter) he at last sounded 
Cesar on the question. Cesar, to his astonishment, at once granted his 


(1) Att., vili., 16. 
(2) Cicero im Wandel des Fahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1897. 
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request. Touched by this act of magnanimity Cicero in his speech, 
“Pro Marcello,” which has come down to us, lauds Ceasar to the skies. 
“Such,” writes Froude, “was the speech delivered by Cicero in the 
Senate in Czsar’s presence within a few weeks of his murder.” He then 
goes on to imply that Cicero’s eulogy was a base device to lull Czsar into a 
false security, so that the crime of the ides of March (which he fancies 
took place a few weeks after) might be perpetrated with greater security 
and certainty of success. Now, the speech was delivered in the autumn 
of 46, more than a year and a half before the fatal ides. This mis- 
representation, however, was probably the result of sheer ignorance on the 
part of the ill-advised panegyrist of brute force,—and Cesar. But what 
are we to say about his complete suppression of Cicero’s distinct state- 
ment in a letter written to a private friend just after the delivery of the 
speech? He writes to his friend, Servius Sulpicius (to whom he would 
certainly have owned the policy of his laudation if it had been a ruse), 
that he regarded Czsar’s language on that occasion as being virtually an 
undertaking to restore the republic :— 


‘¢T saw in my mind's eye the reviving republic. I had determined to hold my 
peace forever; not, God knows, through apathy, but because I felt that my former 
status in the House was lost irretrievably. But Czsar’s magnanimity and the Senate's 
kindness broke down the barriers of my reserve.’** 


In a transport of gratitude and delight he poured out the riches 
of his unrivaled vocabulary in praise of the expected restorer of the 
republic, but he did not forget to add in a fine passage (studiously 
suppressed by Froude in his pretended résumé of the speech) what Rome 
expected of him:— 


*¢You have not yet laid the foundation stone of the work which you are destined 
to achieve. * * * You have yet to reconstruct the republic. * * * Future 
generations will doubtless listen awe-struck as they hear or read the tale of all your 
conflicts and all your triumphs. But unless you have so designed and framed the 
constitution as to set this city on a sure foundation, your name, though it may go 
forth into all lands, will find no abiding resting place. * * * Posterity will 
pronounce undisturbed by favor or hope of advancement, undisturbed likewise by 
passion or by jealousy.*’? 


Such was the frame of mind in which Cicero made this fine speech 
so travestied and garbled by Froude. He was as sincere when he pane- 
gyrized Czsar as he was when he sent to Basilus the little note which 
was almost an inarticulate scream of joy (probably written on the evening 


(1) Fam., iv., 4. 
(2) Pre Marcello, viii., abridged. 
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of the murder) on the news of the death of the tyrant (the shortest letter 
in the collection), ‘Congratulations! Delighted! My love and 
complete sympathy! Do send me (with your love) a full account 
of your plans and prospects” (“Fam.,” vi. 15). But the inter- 
esting feature in this complete change of view, and that which 
makes it possible for us actually to “interview” Cicero by means of 
his letters is this: we are able through these to register every step in the 
progress of Cicero’s mind, during more than a year and a half, from 
enthusiastic confidence in Caesar as the champion of the republic to 
horror and hatred of him as its deliberate destroyer.: The evidence is on 
the face of the correspondence; it is unequivocal and it affords a subject 
for a very pretty piece of psychological analysis. The neglect of it by 
one who professed to portray the character of Cicero betrayed either a 
deliberate spirit of unfairness or a lack of intelligence of which one can 
hardly accuse Froude. 

The great English poet, who was also a consummate letter writer, 
uttered many great truths, but none greater than when he called Cicero 
“ Rome’s least mortal mind.” He might also have called him Rome’s 
least Roman mind. His character shows few specifically Roman traits, 
and many which are surprisingly modern and un-Roman. He had none 
of the Roman pleasure in the bloody scenes of the arena, ‘ What 
pleasure can a man of any culture feel in seeing a helpless human 
being mangled by a huge beast or a fine brute spitted on a lance?””? Not 
even his bitterest detractors have found anything to cavil at in his per- 
sonal habits, which afforded a marked contrast to the coarse self-indul- 
gence of the times. He mentions in a somewhat apologetic tone; that 
he really enjoyed a dinner where the disreputable Cytheris was present, 
and we have a letter to Gallus* in which he owns that he was the worse 
for a grand augural banquet in the house of Lentulus; but it was not rich 
meats or strong wines that hurt him, but a delicious salad of which he 
ate too freely, and for which he had to atone by two days’ unbroken fast, 
‘‘who could easily resist the Murenas (lampreys, with a play on the 
proper name) was entrapped by Messrs. Beet and Mallow (a Beta et a 
Malva).” Then, where was the old Roman implacability which ever 







(1) The steps are too many to enumerate here. 
Purser’s Correspondence of Cicero, vol. 5, pp. xvii., foll. 
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(2) Fam., vii., 1. 


(3) Fam., ix., 26. ‘I never was much attracted by women of that class even 
when I was a young man.”” 
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sought an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth? Cicero is 
slow to enter into a quarrel and ever ready to make it up. Writing 
to Atticus in the year 57, he says, “there are other things that 
are worrying me, but one is sub rosa, and must not be mentioned: my 
brother and my daughter give me their love.” He, no doubt, refers to 
some disagreement with his wife, whose name has not appeared in his 
letters for some years. Eleven years afterwards he divorced Terentia. 
We can gather from obscure hints (for the most part couched in enig- 
matic Greek) that she and her dishonest steward Philotimus had been 
causing him much annoyance and even pecuniary embarrassment, but he 
abstains from all hurtful criticisms, and shows a modern gentleman’s dis- 
taste for the public washing of domestic linen. When his brother Quin- 
tus and his nephew the younger Quintus, after Pharsalia, sought to make 
their peace with Cesar by maligning him, he does not seem to have 
pointed out their baseness to Casar, who would have welcomed any 
approach on his part, but was careful to write to the Dictator assuming 
all the responsibility of the flight from Italy in which he was accompanied 
by his brother. 

Bacon, in his essay on “‘ Revenge,” quotes the “desperate saying of 
Cosmus, Duke of Florence, against perfidious or neglecting friends,” that, 
though we are commanded to pardon our enemies we are nowhere 
admonished to forgive our friends. Cicero could pardon even his friends. 
Quintus, junior, had maintained for some years an attitude of hostility and 
malevolence towards his uncle which the latter describes more than once 
by one of the strongest’ epithets in the Latin language. He calls his 
nephew’s conduct ‘‘blackguard” (impurus, the Greek puapds). But 
the moment the nephew has the grace to let him know that he feels the 
estrangement, the uncle writes with refined courtesy, “why then do you 
permit the estrangement to subsist?”” His amenity towards dependents 
and social inferiors is also a trait uncommon in his time. His constant 
solicitude about the health of his cultivated slave, Tiro, is surprising in 
view of the fact that Tiro is said to have lived to be more than a hun- 
dred years of age. Cicero once wrote him a letter" headed Tullius 
Tironi sal. In omitting his own prensmen Cicero was treating Tiro as 
though on terms of absolute equality, for, contrary to modern practice, 
the use of the first name was a mark of respect. Tiro remonstrated. 
He thought such familiarity was hardly decorous between a consular and 
a manumitted slave. ‘ What,” says Cicero, “I should have liked even 
to have written Tullius Tironi suo”? (which would have been still more 


familiar), “ but be it as you please; we must afford no ground for cavil,” 
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which last words show that popular opinion would have condemned the 
condescension of Cicero. This urbanity towards inferiors is again strongly 
illustrated by a letter to Atticus? on the death of a favorite slave and the 
illness of other humble members of his household :— 


‘«Poor Athamas! My dear Atticus, your grief is natural, but you must strug- 
gle to overcome it. Let philosophy anticipate the effect which time must produce at 
last. Now let us take care of your other patient, Alexis, in Rome. Is your house 
on the Quirinal insanitary? If so you must send him and Tisamenus, who is looking 
after him, to my house. The whole upper part of it is unoccupied, as you know. I 
think the change might have a wonderful effect.’” 


In what other Latin writer do we find, or should we expect to find, 
the tender little touches of domestic life which his early letters reveal? 
“¢My darling little Tullia,” he writes to Atticus,’ “is calling for the 
present you promised her and is dunning me as your representative.” 
And again,3 little Marcus aged six, his hand probably guided by his 
father, shows how well he can write the Greek characters. 

Even in his weaknesses Cicero was un-Roman. The Roman was no 
stay-at-home, and Cicero himself in urging his friend Trebatius ¢ to join the 
camp of Cesar in Gaul gives him counsel which amounts to the Shaks- 
pearean admonition that “ Home-keeping youth have ever homely wit.” 
But he is miserable when he acts on his own advice. For him the whole 
world lies between the Palatine and Vatican hills. He writes to Czlius 
from his province, Cilicia:— @ 

** Cleave to the City, the City, and in that focus of light feel yourself alive : all 
foreign travel is but darkness and disgrace for those whose gifts can bear the light of 
Rome.’’S 
Even before he sets foot in his province he writes to Atticus® ‘ words 
cannot express how I am consumed with longing for the City, how intol- 
erably insipid I find provincial life.’ Now this was not a Roman 
trait. Casar was as eager for a new tenure of his period of gov- 
ernment in Gaul as Cicero was anxious to prevent a prorogation 
of his rule over Cilicia. Marcellus, as we have seen, was quite 
willing to remain in the charming Mitylene, and was far from 
eager for the success of Cicero’s appeal to Casar to permit him to 
return to Rome. Milo, when shown the masterly speech which Cicero 
wrote in his defence, congratulated himself that it had never been deliv- 


(1) Att., xii., 10. (4) Fam., vii., 6. 
(2) Att., i., 8. (5) Fam., ii., 12. 
(3) Att., ii., 9 and 12. (6) Ait., v., 11. 
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ered, since its effect would probably have been such that he would never 
have known how excellent were the fish to be procured in Marseilles. 
These typical Romans felt none of the homesickness which troubled 
Cicero so much, though probably they were quite as little interested in 
the affairs of the provinces. The bureaucracy and beau monde of the 
Roman world regarded provincial life as beneath their notice, and, indeed, 
it was a mark of good breeding to be absolutely indifferent to the prov- 
inces. Cicero tells us an amusing anecdote in illustration of this fact in 
his speech for Plancius,' which is worth quoting besides as showing how 
well he can tell a story :— 


‘Life in Rome hardly catches a whisper of provincial doings. I hope I shall 
not be accused of arrogance if I refer to my own questorship. Let me make a candid 
confession—I imagined Rome did nothing but talk of my official success. I had sent 
home a great supply of corn at a time of exceptional dearth. I was the idol of the 
provincial,—-who devised unheard of honors for my glorification. When I retired, I 
felt sure that there was nothing which my grateful country would not bestow on me. 
Well, when I landed at Puteoli on my way to Rome, the season was in full blast, and 
the beau monde were there in force. Gentlemen of the jury, you could have knocked 
me down with a feather when an acquaintance meeting me asked for the news from 
Rome. ‘Why, Iam on my way home from my province,” replied I. ‘Ah yes, to be 
sure, Africa, I think,’ says he. ‘Sicily,’ said I with some Aauteur, feeling by this 
time rather piqued. ‘ What,’ says a bystander, one of those who pose as universal 
providers of information, ‘Is it possible you don’t know our friend has been questor 
of Syracuse ?**’ 


Now Lilybazum (the modern Marsala), not Syracuse, was the division 
of Sicily over which Cicero had presided. So even the third guess had 
not hit the scene of his administration, which in his youthful inexperi- 
ence he had expected to find on the lips of all the beaux and quidnuncs 
of gay Puteoli. 


In his passion for the salons and the boulevards Cicero recalls the 
modern Parisian and his ‘‘on ne vit qu’ a Paris et l’on végéte ailleurs.” 
In other features, too, of his character he reminds us of the modern 
Frenchman, in his passionate attachment to his daughter Tullia and com- 
parative indifference to his wife, and in his attitude toward religion, which he 
assigns, as a matter of course, to the province of the woman. “ Neither 
the gods,” he writes to Terentia from exile, “* whom you have worship- 
ped with such piety, nor men to whom I have ever been a slave, have 
returned our devotion.”? In a letter written some nine years afterwards 
(“Fam.,” xiv., 7.) he tells her how he was suddenly relieved of a bilious 


(1) Ce., 26, 27 abridged. 


(2) Fam., xiv., 4. 
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attack which had made him look on everything with a jaundiced eye, 
adding, “it was a providential interference, for which you must pay our 
dues, with your usual piety, to the gods who intervened, that is to Apollo 
and AEsculapius.” 

As we have touched on Cicero’s attitude towards religion, it may be 
remarked that, if our evidence had been confined to the correspondence, 
we could hardly have credited him with a belief in a future state. In his 
reply to the beautiful letter of Sulpicius,’ part of which has been finely 
paraphrased by Byron, he admits that his friend had touched on every 
possible topic of consolation for the death of his beloved Tullia, yet there 
is not a hint at the comfort which might have come from a belief in the 
happiness of his daughter in a future state. The only allusion to a pos- 
sible life after death is the suggestion that the girl might be pained by the 
inconsolable anguish of her father “if the dead have any consciousness.” 
In a letter written to Torquatus* some months later he speaks of death, 
if it should befall him in those troublous times, as a condition of 
insensibility. His tone is often that of one on whom religious beliefs sit 
lightly. ‘Let chance look to this or providence if there is such a thing” 
(“Att.,” iv., 10), is hardly the language of faith. In his speech for 
Cluentius (§ 171) he speaks of the doctrine of future punishment as silly 
fables (ineptie ac fabule), and declares that death only removes our sense 
of pain. Yet in the defence of Rabirius (§ 29) from the instinctive 
belief of mankind he deduces an eternal existence for the souls of the 
good, and in the “De Haruspicum responsis” he endorses the argument 
for the existence of a providence drawn from the evidences of design in 
nature. Again in “ De Nat. Deor.” i., 37 and “ De Rep.,” vi., 16, he 
acknowledges an over-ruling providence. In “Tusc. Quest.,” i., 74, 
we read that the god who holds authority in our breast forbids us to 
desert our post without his leave; yet during his exile and in the last year 
of his life he often speaks of suicide without any apparent sense that it 
is contrary to the dictates of religion or conscience. 

Though far in advance of his age in morality and refinement, it would 
be idle to claim for Cicero a sense of honor quite as keen as that of a 
gentleman of the present day, if that word so “soiled with use” be 
taken in its strictest sense. That would be to ignore the change of 


view which was the inevitable result of Christianity and chivalry. 


Cicero, under the influence of anger, had written a speech against Curio 
and Clodius which he feared might impair his chances of restoration from 


(1) Fam., iv., 5 and 6. 
(2) Fam., vi., 4. 
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exile if widely circulated. It was not a well-written speech; and Cicero 
allowed himself to write to Atticus,’ “I think a good case could be 
made to show that it was not written by me.” This is a suggestion 
which a modern gentleman could not make. A man may refrain from 
acknowledging a piece of work which he thinks unworthy of him and 
likely to injure him, but he must not suggest to a friend to deny it. The 
result might be much the same in both cases, but the wish must not be 
expressed even to an intimate or a kinsman. In another case Cicero 
stooped to a fabrication to oblige a friend. He was anxious to recom- 
mend Atticus to the influential Calius, and, as the copyist of Atticus 
happened to be with him, he dictated to him a letter in praise of Czlius, 
purporting to come from Atticus and guaranteed as genuine by the hand- 
writing of Atticus’ copyist, who was known to Celius. To give one 
more instance of a somewhat blunted sense of honor, as regarded 
from the modern point of view, one day a packet of letters from 
his brother Quintus fell accidentally into his hands. He had reason 
to believe that they contained injurious reflections on himself; he opened 
them and sent them to Atticus, adding? that if it seemed fit they might 
be resealed and sent to the addresses, “for I fancy your daughter Pom- 
ponia (the wife of Quintus), who is with you, has his seal ring.” No 
gentleman now would stoop to such an act, but how few would have been 
capable of the generosity which dictated the letter to Cesar (already 
mentioned) in vindication of the brother whose treachery he had so 
clearly ascertained ! 

Another charge which has been brought against his sincerity must be 
dismissed, since it rests on the untenable hypothesis that there is no such 
thing as official language, and that the opinions expressed in the public 
utterances of a public man must always tally precisely with the senti- 
ments of his private correspondence. This is a hard saying, and what 
public man shall hear it? But of this anon. A little more than a 
month after the memorable ides of March, Marcus Antonius wrote to 
Cicero a letter craving his good offices in bringing about the restoration 
from exile of Sextus Clodius. The letter of Antony is wretchedly 
expressed and full of blunders in grammar and diction, such as non con- 
tempseris (this use of mon for ne is mentioned by Quintilian as an error 
common amongst the illiterate) and contumacia for contumelia. Compare 
the slipshod use of perspicuity for perspicacity and predicate for predict 
among careless writers. The latter error was pointed out by John Stuart 


(1) Att., iii, 12. 
(2) Att., xi., 9. 
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Mill, and is made more than once in Thomas Hardy’s “Jude the 
Obscure.” These are errors which we are not surprised to find in the 
man from whom Cicero in the thirteenth Philippic quotes odivit and 
pitssimus, and which we certainly ought not to correct (as the German 
editors do) into conformity with orthodox Latinity. However, we are 
not here concerned with this question, though it might well be discussed 
in an article on the correspondents of Cicero, which might prove inter- 
esting. The letter is quite friendly in tone, and so is Cicero’s reply. At 
the same time Cicero writes to Atticus thus :— 


‘¢M. Antonius has written to me about the restoration of Sextus Clodius. You 
will see by his letter, of which I enclose a copy, how polite he is ; nor will you fail 
to note its slipshod style, and how menacing is his attitude, which sometimes makes 
one wish Cesar back again. What Cesar would never have done nor permitted to be 
done is now carried out on the authority of forged minutes alleged to be his. However, 
I fell in with his humor perfectly in my reply, which also I enclose. Having discov- 
ered that he can do what he likes, he would have done it in this case whether I com- 
plied with his request or refused it.’”* 


The Mommsens, Drumanns, Beeslys, and Froudes find in the com- 
parison of the letters to Antony and to Atticus food for charges of 
perfidy and double-facedness; but the man of the world will recognize 
the inevitableness of official language. Not long ago the biographer of 
Cardinal Manning by publishing a complete collection of that prelate’s 
letters laid him open to a similar charge. But it was agreed among men 
of the world that every man in a public position must adjust the tone of 
his letters to the age and station of the person whom he addresses and 
the relationship or intimacy which subsists between them. Even an 
eminent dignitary of the Church, Cardinal Vaughan, wrote in reference 
to the calumny :— 


‘Tf all private and intimate correspondence were to be conducted with a view to 
its being presently cast upon the four winds, such a change in our customs would revo- 
lutionize the familiar intercourse of friendship, and would in the end, perhaps, dry us 
all up into prigs and pedants.”* 


It is a singular coincidence that Cicero in the second Philippic (§ 7) 
rebukes the ill-breeding (inhumanitas) shown by Antony in reading to the 
Senate extracts from the letter under consideration, and in doing so utters 
the very sentiment of the archbishop, “ Would not such a practice revo- 
lutionize social life and cut at the roots of intimate correspondence ?” 
It is interesting to observe the respectful and friendly tone adopted by 


(1) Att., xiv., 13. The letter of Antony to Cicero is Aft., xiv., 13 @ and Cicero's 
reply Att., xiv., 13 5. 
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Brutus and Cassius towards Antony at that epoch, and to mark how the 
miraculous genius of Shakspeare divined that such would be their atti- 
tude :— 


Brutus. ‘For your part, 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony ; 
* * %* and our hearts 
Of brothers’ temper do receive you in, 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 
Cassius. Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s 
In the disposing of new dignities.’”! 


The letters of Cicero are for the most part the birth of the moment, 
and reflect feelings essentially volatile and evanescent. Suspicions which 
were immediately proved groundless are stereotyped there as if they had 
been realized. Petulant expressions the result of a momentary irritation 
are there irrevocable. But only the German savant will treat them as 
solemn utterances indicative of character and policy. They found 
charges of treason to his party on expressions which are simply peevish. 
One has heard many a good conservative exclaim, “I declare Disraeli is 
just as bad as Gladstone.” Similar utterances pilloried in the letters have 
supplied Drumann with the data for an elaborate indictment which 
proves nothing but the purblind pedantry of the prosecutor. Gaston- 
Boissier excellently observes in words which a translation would spoil :— 


‘¢ Pour bien apprécier toutes ces nuances, pour rendre aux choses leur importance 
veritable, pour étre bon juge de la portée de ces phrases qui se disent avec un demi- 
sourire et ne signifient pas toujours tout ce qu’ elles semblent dire, il faut avoir plus 
d’habitude de la vie qu’on n’en prend d’ordinaire dans une université d’ Allemagne. 
S’il faut dire ce que je pense, dans cette appréciation délicate je me fierais peut-étre 
encore plus 2 un homme du monde qu’ a un savant.” 


And again of the Mommsenian Cesar-worship, he writes :— 


‘¢Comme il est toujours préoccupé du présent dans ses études du passé, on dirait 
qu'il poursuit dans l’aristocratie romaine les hoberaux de la Prusse et qu’il salue d’av- 
ance dans César le despote populaire dont la main ferme peut seule donner a |’ Alle- 
magne son unité.”* 


In some points, of course, Cicero reflects the manners of his age. 
Though a letter to Petus (‘* Fam.,” ix., 22) shows him as an opponent of 
foul and obscene speech, yet he allows himself to use language which 
would now be regarded as disgustingly coarse. Even the Irish National- 
ists have not yet come to calling their political opponents swine, carrion, 
and ordure, terms which Cicero often applies to adverse politicians. An 


(1) Julius Cesar, iii., 1, 172. 
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excited French mob will shout conspuez, but Cicero writing to his 
brother? tells how Clodius and his supporters actually carried out such an 
exhortation in the Senate, and he does not relate it as a very remarkable 
incident of debate. He is never tired of referring to an occasion when 
Antony vomited in the Senate house, and of some of his repartees 
(especially /icet alterum tollas*), the less said the better. 

His life reflects, too, the strange looseness of the marriage tie which 
characterized Roman society in his time. This is excellently illustrated 
by the incidents which followed the invasion of the mysteries of the 
Bona Dea by Clodius in the December of 62 8. c. When Clodius 
intruded into the company of the vestals and matrons who were cele- 
brating in the house of Cesar rites which were desecrated by the presence 
of a male, he was believed to have done so in pursuit of an intrigue with 
Czsar’s wife, who was forthwith divorced. But Czsar maintained 
friendly relations with the man who had dishonored him, and for a good 
reason,—he had an intrigue of his own with Pompey’s wife Mucia, and so 
could hardly pose as a champion of the purity of married life, though he 
is said to have uttered the oft quoted banalitz, ‘‘Czsar’s wife must be 
above suspicion.” Pompey, however, divorced the frail Mucia and mar- 
ried the daughter of his wife’s seducer. Verily those were days of 
which it might be said vexat censura columbas! Cicero seems to have no 
very definite reason for divorcing Terentia except her extravagance and 
lack of sympathy. In debating about his choice of a successor to her, 
he thinks chiefly of money, of which he was just then in sore need, and 
contemplates a union with a certain heiress whom he describes as_ being 
“the ugliest woman I ever saw.” Finally he married the wealthy Pub- 
lilia, who might have been his grand-daughter, and divorced her because 
she would not simulate a grief which she did not feel for the death of his 
darling daughter. Tvullia’s first husband, Piso, seems to have been a 
worthy person. He died during Czsar’s exile, and she was married in 
56 B. c., to Furius Crassipes, who divorced her after about five years. 
The following year she married Dolabella, an agreeable rake who insulted 
her by his infidelities with Cacilia Metella and squandered her dower, but 
to whom she gave a love which neither of her former husbands had 
inspired. She died in childbirth at the age of one-and-thirty in her 
father’s villa in Tusculum, and (strange to say) we subsequently find 
Cicero living on terms of intimacy and cordiality with the cruel and 
faithless Dolabella. Cicero never recovered her loss, and it is to her that 


(1) Q Fr., ii., 3, 2. Clodiani nostros consputare ceperunt. 


(2) Aft., ii., 1. 
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we owe most of his exquisite works on philosophy. When he buried her 
there was nothing for it but to bury himself,—which he did in his books. 
Strachan-Davidson claims for these works of his old age and bereavement 
an influence on the modern world (mainly through the effect which his 
philosophy had on St. Ambrose) second only to that exerted by Plutarch’s 
“Lives” on English literature through Shakspeare. They are, indeed, 
the Moon which sheds on us so beautifully the light borrowed from the 
Sun of Greek Philosophy. Mommsen bays at this benign luminary in 
the words, “anyone who seeks classical productions in works so written 
can only be advised to study in literary matters a becoming silence.” We 
are not afraid that English or American readers will keep perfect silence 
to listen to the Prussian /atratus. 

Cicero’s indifference to pecuniary troubles is a feature of the 
age, but it is the more graceful in one who refused to fill his coffers 
by illicit means, as did most of his contemporaries, even the austere 
Cato and the immaculate Brutus. Shortly after the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy he says, “I am so plunged in debt that I think I must join the 
next conspiracy instead of putting itdown.” After Tullia’s death he writes, 
“T am more vexed that I have no one to leave my money to than that I 
really have none to go on with.” When he hears of certain serious mis- 
haps to some house property of his, his reflection is “* many call these things 
misfortunes; to me they are hardly an inconvenience,” and he alludes 
in jesting phrase to the greed of Dolabella in refusing to repay Tullia’s 
marriage portion, ‘‘ Yes, Dolabella is acting well. A score for him. I 
wish he would think of the score he has got to settle with me.” 

A strong contrast to the meanness of Dolabella is afforded by his 
own scrupulous sense of honor in money transactions. He determines 
on his return from his province to devote to the repayment of a debt to 
Czsar the money with which he had intended to defray the expenses of 
his triumph, on the ground that “it looks ugly to be in debt to a politi- 
cal opponent.” * On leaving Rome after the assassination of Cesar, he 
writes :— 


«<I am owed money enough to satisfy all claims on me, yet it often happens to 
be hard to collect. If this should be so, pray consult only my reputation. Borrow 
afresh to meet the demands of my creditors, or even raise money by the sale of my 
property.”” 2 

The vanity which is so often held up to ridicule in the character of 
Cicero was essentially a weakness of the age. Did not even the serene 


(1) Att., vii., 8. 
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Cesar send to the Senate the absurd piece of gasconade, veni, vidi, vici ? 
If Lord Wolseley had been a Roman contemporary of Cesar, King 
Koffee’s umbrella would have figured in his triumph with Heaven 
knows what rodomontade inscribed on it. Indeed, moderation in 
despatches from the seat of war is a modern Anglo-Saxon virtue 
which we hope we may maintain. The Napoleonic fanfaronnade 
of “Forty centuries are looking down upon you” contrasts curiously 
with the homely words addressed by Lord Gough to his Irish regiments 
at Chillianwalla and Sobraon. But vain Cicero undoubtedly was. He 
was fond of glorifying his own exploits, and would have accepted the 
definition given of a bore as “one who talks about himself when you 
want to talk about yourself.” In the end of the ‘ Brutus” he prefaces with 
the words nihil de me dicam a description of his place in oratory which 
lasts till the treatise breaks off, occupying two or three long chapters, and 
we do not know how much more, as the conclusion of the treatise is 
lost. But his vanity was, in the words of Mr. Strachan-Davidson, 
“essentially of the innocuous and peacock-like kind.” It was a childish 
trait, like his ready placability. 

Dean Merivale, the eminent historian of the Romans under the 
Empire, gives his verdict in favor of Cicero, and maintains that after all 
due deductions are made there remains a residue of what is amiable in 
his character and noble in his teaching. We have already seen how, 
through St. Ambrose, his philosophy influenced the ancient world, more 
by its spirit than its content. Some of his treatises are not philosophy 
in the modern sense at all. The “De Officiis” partakes more of the 
character of Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son. The “De Senectute” 
has little in it beyond its incomparable style—“ cet atticisme, les délices 
des gens de goiit et le désespoir des traducteurs.” St. Augustine recog- 
nized in the “ Hortensius”’ of Cicero the first source of his conversion. 
Quintilian made the enjoyment of the style of Cicero a test of one’s 
improvement in taste, and Merivale holds that “the same praise may 
justly be extended to the qualities of his heart, and even in our enlight- 
ened days it may be held no mean advance in virtue to venerate the 
master of Roman philosophy.” 
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HEN Lord Milner returns from his wearisome task in South 

Africa, it is possible that he may consider that country pre- 

Eminently the land of surprises and contradictions. When, 

however, he wrote his book on “England in Egypt,” he was of the 

opinion that no other country in the world was so unique as was Egypt, 

—in its methods of cultivation, in the habits of its people, in the 

constant series of unexpected acts of its rulers, and in the no less surpris- 

ing results which sprung from these acts. Most cheering, however, is 

the optimistic tone, not merely of Milner’s work, but also of the writings 

of most recent observers of affairs in Egypt. The unexpected seems 

almost continually in these later years to be the surprisingly good, in 

sharp contrast with the unexpectedly bad of the days of Ismail, before the 
time of the British occupation. 

It is quite possible that other states may have made as great progress 
as Egypt has during the last twenty years. It is, however, doubtful if in 
any other country the good results of constructive statesmanship can be 
so accurately measured in bushels of produce, in pounds and pence of 
revenue, in decreasing percentages of illiteracy, and in increasing numbers 
of righteous instead of corrupt court decisions. This possibility of 
apparent precision, as well as the surprising effects of governmental 
measures, makes the study of late history in Egypt of peculiar interest. 

I have spoken of the work as one of constructive statesmanship. 
Many able men have aided in, but all agree that the master hand in bringing 
about, these beneficial results has been that of Lord Cromer. As repre- 
sentative of the guiding power, he has known what it was best to do; he 
has had the patience and wisdom not to attempt too much; it is his tact 
which has prevented interference with the Egyptian government in 
matters that were non-essential ; and his has been the courage and decision 
to check with a steady, and possibly unpleasantly heavy, hand those who 
have opposed measures aiming at the welfare of the country. The con- 
templation of the decided progress of the last few years has surely been 
for him a fitting reward. 


It is the purpose of this article to sum up as compactly as possible 
the progress of these last few years and to set out in brief the present 
situation in Egypt. The authorities used are the latest books and reports, 
together with the words of the men who are doing the work, and of those 
who are feeling the results,—both foreigners and native Egyptians. For 
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the conclusions reached, however, I alone am responsible. They have 
resulted from as careful a weighing as possible of direct evidence and 
of the opinions of those representing differing points of view. 


Ecypt’s PoLiricaL DOWNFALL. 


It has often been said that the story of Egypt is the story of the Nile; 
its lean years are the years of a bad Nile; its years of plenty, those when 
the Nile is good. Its years of famine are not brought about by the failure 
of monsoons that sweep across the country, as are those in India, for 
whatever may be the circumstances surrounding the source of the Nile, 
Egypt proper has no climatic changes. There is the one unending suc- 
cession of days of sunshine, sometimes a little warmer, sometimes a trifle 
cooler, but always sunshine from day to day, from year to year. The 
breadth of the long strip of green and fertile territory lying between the 
rocks and sands of the desert is due, not at all to the rainfall of Egypt, 
but to the flow of the Nile. 

The way in which, in recent years, even the Nile itself is being 
brought more and more absolutely under the control of the Egyptian 
government will be told in a later paragraph. First we should speak of 
another side of Egypt’s history. If Egypt’s economic prosperity is due 
to the Nile, it is no less true that her modern history has been as pro- 
foundly affected by the ebb and flow of her debt and the methods taken 
to control that. But these two subjects, the Nile and the Debt, their 
inter-relations, and the way in which everything else depends upon them, 
do tell practically the entire story. 

Egypt is of course technically a Turkish province; but early in the 
nineteenth century Mehemet Ali, the Sultan’s ablest commander, wrested 
from his master a semi-independence, and attempted to place Egypt in the 
way to the acquirement of a European civilization. He, first of all 
Egypt’s rulers in modern days, saw that the Nile could, to a considerable 
extent, be controlled by engineering works, and that it would pay his 
country to acquire some of the engineering skill of the West. His less 
able successors let the products of his advanced ideas fall into decay, and 
Egypt drifted, as in the earlier days, until Said Pasha, lured on by De 
Lesseps, joined in the project for building the Suez Canal, and borrowing 
money, began the story of the debt. 

His successor, the Khedive Ismail, ‘the Arch-Borrower,” in his 
delight in extravagant living and in his restless attempts to carry out his 
plans of making his capital a second Paris, and Egypt a centre of wealth 
and influence, created the debt which brought about Egypt’s downfall, 
and ultimately, strange as it may appear, Egypt’s regeneration. In twelve 
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years he had incurred a debt of over $500,000,000, of which, according 
to the best authorities, probably not more than ten per cent was spent 
really for the good of Egypt. With the country bankrupt, he was com- 
pelled practically to place his financial administration into the hands of 
the great European Powers to manage for the creditors. Unwilling to be 
checked and guided, vigorously struggling for the retention of his reckless 
independence, he was at length removed, and at the time of his death, 
which occurred quite recently, was practically a state prisoner at Con- 
stantinople. 

His more amenable but in many ways less attractive son, Tewfik, 
had his government left largely under the direction of the French and 
English as administrators for European creditors. The position was a 
galling one both for him and for the ambitious, proud spirited, and none 
too scrupulous Egyptians, whose Moslem pride was injured by the control 
of Christians and whose individual purses suffered by the rigid inspection 
which compelled, relatively speaking, an honest administration of the 
finances in the interests of the country and of the creditors. 

At length the hostile Egyptians, under the leadership of Arabi Pasha, 
with the avowed intention of driving out the foreigners and securing 
Egypt for the Egyptians, broke into a revolt that threatened, not 
merely the authority of the Khedive, but also the security of the govern- 
ment as directed by the foreigners, and even the property and persons of 
those foreigners resident in Egypt. Prompt action was necessary. Eng- 
land called upon France to aid in putting down the revolt and in restoring 
the authority of the Khedive. France hesitated, and when open hostili- 
ties threatened, her fleet withdrew. England took the responsibility. 
Acting in the interests, as she claimed, of both Egypt and of the credi- 
tors, her fleet bombarded Alexandria, her soldiers routed Arabi’s forces, 
captured their leader, and assumed control. Since then England has had 
an army of occupation in Egypt, and although she has always governed 
nominally through the authority of the Khedive, has never suggested 
annexation or mentioned even a protectorate, she has shut out the inter- 
ference of France and other European nations as far as possible; and, 
whatever the form of action may have been, she has practically ruled 
Egypt as a dependency. 

This is not the place to study in detail the political devices employed. 
Nominally the Khedive rules as a despot, like his master the Sultan of 
Turkey, so long as he pays to his master an annual tribute of about 
$3,375,000. He has a cabinet of six ministers to advise him, each in 
charge of a department, and this cabinet is nominally in his name the 
law-making body. He has also a legislative council to which proposed 
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laws are submitted for advice. There is a general assembly, meeting 
every two years, which may also consider the welfare of the country and 
make suggestions. But, more important than all these, there is an Eng- 
lish financial adviser who, without a vote, sits with the cabinet, who must 
be given full information, and must be allowed to give advice. In each 
department there is either an English adviser or an English permanent 
secretary, who also must be given full knowledge of the working of gov- 
ernment, and must be permitted to make suggestions. These all act under 
the experienced, wise leadership of Lord Cromer, England’s diplomatic 
agent and consul general. To support this English advice, an English 
army of some five thousand troops is in occupation, and they hold the citadel 
whose guns command the Khedive’s capital. The Egyptian army is 
trained and commanded by English officers, and the principle has been 
formally enunciated in the English despatches to Lord Cromer as the 
British representative in Egypt, and on more than one critical occasion 
practically enforced,—that when England, on important matters, gives 
advice to the Egyptian government that advice must be accepted and 
acted upon. 

Egypt’s debt thus indirectly made Egypt an English dependency. 
How, before the English occupation, the burden of the debt was literally, 
through starvation in many cases, crushing the life out of the Egyptian 
peasant, and how, since that occupation, the burden has been lightened 


and the burden bearer strengthened, will be told later. It is necessary 
first to see how governmental decrees can make a country rich. 


IRRIGATION. 


While the prosperity of Egypt is absolutely dependent upon the Nile, 
this very dependency makes her independent as soon as the water of the 
Nile can be controlled in amount and distribution. Presumably in the 
most ancient days the irrigation of the cultivated land was simply that 
resulting from the annual overflow, which supplied both moisture and 
fertilizer sufficient for a single crop, the land then lying dry and fallow 
until the next high Nile. More than four thousand years B. C., Mena, the 
traditional first king of Egypt, is said to have introduced the basin 
system of irrigation, which is still prevalent over large parts of Upper 
Egypt. Low dams of earth are thrown in various directions across the 
plain between the Nile and the desert on either side, dividing the land into 
shallow basins. As the overflow from the Nile fills the basin, it 
is held there until the land is thoroughly soaked, and a_ sufficient 
amount of silt for fertilizing has been deposited, and is then drawn off 
into the basin, on the next lower level, to flood and fertilize that in the 
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same way, and so on as long as the supply of water lasts. This plan is 
simply that of building a series of low dams often only a few inches high, 
to extend the effectiveness of the Nile by holding back, and thus using 
for a longer time, some part of the annual overflow. This system can, 
of course, be extended over wider territories by the cutting of canals 
which shall lead the water of the Nile into some more remote districts. 
As far back as Joseph’s time we find the cutting of a large canal, which 
to a great extent has been retained, and is employed even to the present 
day. 

The basin system of irrigation secures one crop, the extent of the 
territory varying of course, more or less with the height of the Nile in 
different years. If now the supply of water, so large a proportion of 
which runs out unused into the sea at the times of high Nile, can be held 
back, to be supplied to the country during the heat of summer, instead of 
one crop being gathered and the land lying fallow for the rest of the year, 
it is readily seen that two or three harvests may be reaped easily enough 
in a land where the heat is always sufficient to favor the growing crop. 

Thus it was the plan of Mehemet Ali, in his most successful 
and most ambitious days, to build the great barrage across the 
Nile, below Cairo, so as to hold back the waters and to furnish to the 
Delta, by means of subsidiary canals and weirs, a system of perennial 
irrigation. His engineers, however, were not backed by the necessary 
authority or given sufficient funds, so that, although a beginning was 
made, the dam was of little or no practical use until repaired by the 
Anglo-Indian engineers who came to Egypt in 1883 and 1884 to remodel 
the irrigation system. Since 1884 Lower Egypt has enjoyed successful 
perennial irrigation, and the land has produced, even in years of low Nile, 
over a good part of its cultivable territory from two to three successful 
crops. In ordinary years this barrage secures prosperity for Lower Egypt. 

In order, however, to give like fertile crops even in seasons when the 
Nile is low, as well as to secure for Upper Egypt, also, the system of 
perennial irrigation, it was necessary that a great storage reservoir be con- 
structed which could contain enough of the surplus from times of high 
Nile to supply the water needed throughout the rest of the year. The 
new great dam at Assouan has been constructed with this end in view. 
A dam two thousand meters in length, twenty meters in height at the 
centre, is nearly completed, which will dam back the water for a distance 
of more than one hundred and fifty miles and contain one billion, sixty-five 
million cubic meters of water. It is estimated that this will be sufficient 
to secure, even in the worst seasons, a plentiful supply for all Lower 
Egypt, so that the most valuable crop, cotton, will always be insured. 
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Large tracts also in Upper Egypt now cultivated only with the basin sys- 
tem will be given a sufficient supply for summer irrigation, while much 
land now entirely uncultivated will be reclaimed. The gain to the state 
will come, of course, through the sale of reclaimed lands and the increased 
annual revenue derived from them, as well as indirectly through the 
increased amount of agricultural produce, the rise in the value of land and 
the added stimulus to business from this increase of wealth. 

According to the report of Sir William Garstin, the annual increase in 
the wealth of the country from these various sources will amount to £E. 
(Egyptian pounds) 2,608,000, while the benefit to the state in the form 
of added annual income will amount to £E.378,400. In addition to 
this annual benefit, an additional sum to be obtained from the sale of 
land is anticipated amounting to £E.1,020,000. These estimates are 
based on the most unfavorable conditions of season and supply, and it 
should be remembered that all of these benefits, it is thought, will be 
secured at a contract cost of only £E.2,000,000, though experience has 
shown that added excavations will increase the cost beyond the contract 
by a considerable sum. Probably £E.3,000,000 will cover all expenses, 
including the supplementary weirs and canals. 

Aside, however, from these great works, which are practically revolu- 
tionary in their effects, the entire irrigation and drainage system has been 
thoroughly reorganized, and multitudes of small savings have been made 
in many places, the sum total of which has lessened very materially the 
burden of the Egyptian debt. Owing to the deposit of silt in the canals 
after the flood, it was once necessary to clear them out in the summer 
season by forced labor. Formerly the labor required in the Delta alone 
amounted to £E.630,000 per year. Now, with a much more extensive 
system and additional drains, owing to the better organization and the 
more careful distribution of the water, the annual cost is only £E.200,000. 


In one special case, by certain minor changes introduced to lessen the 
amount of silt deposited, with an expenditure of less than £E.2,000, an 
economy was made of between 700,000 and 800,000 days of work per 
year, or, in teyms of money, this single expenditure of £E.2,000 made an 
annual saving of at least £E.16,000. Figures like these are eloquent. 

To secure, however, the proper distribution of wealth from land 
irrigation, there is needed not merely the annual overflow of the Nile and 


the proper dams and canals for its distribution, but perhaps of equal con- 
sequence is the control of the population so that the water will be 
properly distributed and the best possible use made of the supply. In the 
days of Ismail’s reckless extravagance and unjust favoritism, the wealthy 
landowner could always be sure of receiving a sufficient supply of water 
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to secure his crops, while his poor neighbors, who lacked political influ- 
ence, frequently went without. 

The cotton crop of Egypt is, by far, its most valuable crop. The 
production of maize, and especially the production of rice, requires far 
more water. In the earlier days, if the man of influence planted rice, he 
took what water he wanted, and, if the Nile were low, his less influential 
neighbor producing cotton or maize saw his crops fail. In the year 1g00 
the Nile supply was unusually low. The calculations of the irrigation 
officials, made from accurate measurements of the height of the Nile on 
the water-gauges at different points, showed that it would be impossible 
to save all the crops on even the Lower Nile. It was determined, there- 
fore, to save the cotton entire, and what little might be secured of the 
others. A decree of the Khedive was issued forbidding the planting of 
corn until a certain fixed date, and the rice crop was practically abandoned. 
Somewhat later in the season, when the cotton crop was completely 
secured, permission was given to plant corn, and a certain amount of 
water was allowed for the growing of other crops. The result of the 
action was that the entire cotton crop was saved, and even an average 
one of maize, and this under possibly the worst conditions known in a 
century. Twenty years ago such conditions would inevitably have caused 
a serious famine. Without the absolutely despotic action of the irrigation 
officials, determining how much water should be given to each acre of land, 
on what days that water should be taken, and how it should be employed, 
there would doubtless have been a partial failure of the cotton crop, with 
probably a corn crop no better than that actually secured, and merely a 
relatively small rice crop, of little value, to offset the much greater losses. 

With, however, the absolutely certain knowledge regarding the amount 
of water available, with the possibility of determining the wisest use to be 
made of it, and the rigid impartiality with which the available supply is 
distributed among the poor and rich alike, even the poorest Egyptian can 
be certain of receiving, under the present English administration, his just 
share; and when the plans now nearly completed shall have been carried 
out, practically all can be sure that every year, whatever the condition of 
the Nile, there will be sufficient water to secure an average crop. The 
tisk of the agriculturalist will be limited to unusual plagues, like the 
the plague of rats, which ruined the rice crop in parts of India a year ago, 
and to the risk coming from fluctuations of price dependent upon conditions 
in foreign countries, and to the damage that will possibly come, for still a 
few years, from the breakage of the dykes at times of abnormally high flood. 

But the improvements of the irrigation system have brought about 
justice and freedom in ways perhaps even more important than the finan- 
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cial ones. Under the old system the working classes in Egypt were 
regularly called out by order of the government for forced labor (the 
“‘corvée”’), not merely in watching the banks of the Nile in flood time, but 
also in clearing out the drains or in doing any other public work that the 
government thought advisable, even to the digging of the Suez Canal. 
Besides this public compulsory labor, many of the officials compelled the 
poor fellaheen to work for nothing on private estates. Even men of 
wealth and influence who were not government officials often com- 
manded the poorer peasants to work for them, and the peasants, in their 
ignorance, submitted. This meant the forced labor, for months at a time, 
of thousands of the workingmen,—a practical slavery. Under the English 
administration, even the government “‘corvée” as a regular system has been 
abolished. The peasants are, some of them, still called out, but only for 
the watching of the banks of the Nile in times of flood; here only for a 
short period and in relatively small numbers (in 1899 only about 11,000 
instead of 281,000), varying with the needs of the year. In many, 
perhaps in most, sections of the country, this remnant of the “corvée”’ has 
become a work not much more burdensome than the personal working 
out of the highway tax in the United States. 


THe Dest. 


From the economic point of view the most striking change in Egypt’s 
conditions, or at any rate the change that can be shown with greatest 
arithmetical accuracy, is that brought about in the public debt. Even Mr. 
Clinton Dawkins, the former undersecretary of state for finance in Egypt, 
whose work has surely given him a practical view of the question, calls 
the story of the Egyptian debt “preéminently romantic,” for, as he 
explains, out of the evil of a debt that for years pressed with crushing 
severity on the Egyptian peasant came good. The necessity of paying 
the debt in full led to reforms which have not merely lightened his burden, 
but have also put into his way the possibility of attaining a higher, if not 
the highest, civilization. 

I have already stated how the eloquence of De Lesseps tempted Said 
Pasha to begin the Egyptian debt. This loan was nominally £3,292,800, 
but the rate of interest was seven per cent, with a sinking fund of one 
per cent, and the net proceeds were only £2,640,000. In comparison 
with Ismail’s terms, however, this loan was generous. Ismail’s first loan, 
besides paying seven per cent, had a sinking fund of four per cent instead 
of one, and when, through his ambition to build magnificent palaces, to 
give entertainments worthy of an Oriental ruler, as well as to furnish 
funds for the Suez Canal, he continued borrowing, the terms rapidly 
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became stiffer. In 1865 a nominal loan of £3,000,000 was issued at 
ninety, with an interest of nine per cent, and with a sinking fund of 3.27 
per cent. A year later the railways loan of £3,000,000 at seven, with 
a proviso for its repayment in six annual instalments, had an average charge 
of over twenty-six per cent on the amount actually received. As the 
borrowing went on the terms became even harder still. In 1868 a seven 
per cent loan, with a sinking fund of one per cent, was issued at seventy-five. 
With the commission the rate paid on the amount realized was 13.25 per 
cent. In 1870 another loan paid substantially the same amount. His 
final loan, in 1874, cost him fourteen per cent; and then, as his last financial 
exploit, he sold to the British government for £4,000,000 the 177,642 
shares in the Suez Canal, subscribed for by Said Pasha. He had already 
detached the coupons up to 1894, and he received £450,000 more than 
he paid for the shares; but the same shares for which the British govern- 
ment paid £4,000,000 are now worth roundly £24,000,000, and the 
annual revenue received is estimated at £850,000. 

Such recklessness in borrowing and expenditure could not fail to be 
extremely burdensome to the tax-payer. Tax after tax was levied until, 
in many cases, the cultivator found it impossible to pay. 

A not uncommon procedure, according to Mr. Dawkins, was for the 
tax-collector to take with him a money lender, with chests of money, as 
he went about to collect his taxes. ‘Called upon to pay their taxes 
before the crops were ripe, the villagers, under the stimulus of the koor- 
bash, were then and there obliged to borrow from the attendant Shylock, 
and’to assign their coming crops to him in payment.” Besides being thus 
compelled to mortgage their crops to pay the annual tax, land-owners 
were, in 1870, compelled to pay six years’ land tax in advance, though 
they were promised thereafter, as compensation, that their taxes should be 
reduced by’ fifty per cent. "The money tax thus collected under the lash 
had impoverished the people; the forced labor exacted by the government 
and by influential favorites had practically enslaved them. 

The story of the recovery from the ill effects of the debt, though 
perhaps not so ludicrously extravagant in its details, is after all almost as 
marvelous. Lord Cromer himself has summed the matter up in a late 
report. He speaks of three distinct phases through which the finances of 
Egypt have passed since 1883. From 1883 to 1887 the e‘forts of the gov- 
ernment had to be directed toward the maintenance of financial equilibrium. 
It was impossible to effect either fiscal relief or to incur additional expendi- 
ture. The second period from 1887 to 1894 might be considered that 
of fiscal relief. The danger of insolvency was over. There was an 
opportunity of relieving the country in part from the burden of the taxes. 
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Since 1894 the tax burdens have become, on the whole, so reasonable 
that the period of expenditure directly for the improvement of the people 
has arrived. When statistics tell so remarkable a story as those of Egyp- 
tian finances, a few figures even may not prove wearisome. 

Between 1881 and 1897 the average land tax per acre was reduced 
from about $5.50 to $4.56. Since 1891 the total annual tax on land 
has been reduced by over half a million pounds; other direct taxes have 
been reduced by about a quarter of a million pounds, and indirect taxes 
amounting to £E.186,000 have been abolished. Between 1881 and 
1897 the tax per head of population was reduced some twenty per cent, 
although there had been over 200 miles of new railway opened; the 
expenditure on public instruction had been increased by over thirty-seven 
per cent, large sums of money had been spent on irrigation, and on agri- 
cultural roads, and the number of men called out on “corvée,” that is, 
for unpaid labor, had been reduced, as we have seen, from 281,000 to 
11,000 men per year. 

In 1881 the amount of bonds outstanding was £98,376,660 
sterling, in 1897 it had been reduced to £98,035,780, in spite 
of the fact that £13,219,000 of fresh debt had been raised to cover 
extraordinary expenditures, and that there had been £ 3,400,000 increase of 
capital due to conversion. In 1881 the interest charge was 44,235,921. 
With all the improvements mentioned before, the charge in 1899 was 
only £3,872,239. In 1881 the market price of the five per cent privileged 
debt was 961{. In 1897 the same debt, converted into three and one 
half per cent, was 102. The four per cent unified debt in 1881 stood at 
7134; in 1897 at 10614. The amount of debt per head of population 
in 1881 was £14, 8s. gd.; in 1897 it was £10, 0s. 2d. Although the per 
capita burden of the debt has been thus enormously reduced, the ability 
to carry the burden, through the various works mentioned, as well as 
through various other helpful measures, educative and otherwise, has also 
been very greatly strengthened. 

If one goes back a little further the story becomes even more striking. 
This is not the place, however, to tell it in detail. The following brief table, 
printed lately by Mr. Dawkins, summarizes the whole in briefest shape :— 

Capital of debt Total debt 
in hands of public. charge. 
89,208,046 6,565,023 
98,5595790 4,308,603 
95,550,000 3,862,000 


(1) Note that between 1880 and 1899 it had been necessary to raise the guaranteed 
loan of £9,000,000. 
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Although the principal of the debt has been comparatively little less- 
ened, there have been greatly added expenditures in works of public 
improvement, and the poor peasant, the tax-payer, has had his burden cut 
in half, while his strength to carry the same has been doubled. 


SoctlAL REFORMS. 


Most of the later day writers have laid special emphasis upon the 
lessening of the debt and the improved financial situation through irriga- 
tion. It was, of course, absolutely essential while Egypt was tottering 
on the verge of bankruptcy, that attention be first paid to the matter of 
finances. Since 1894, however, the surplus revenues have enabled the 
government to take measures of reform which quite possibly future writ- 
ers will dwell upon with even more emphasis than they do on questions 
of finance. 

Lord Cromer and Lord Milner have insisted on behalf of the English 
that their government of Egypt is for the benefit of the Egyptians, and 
that their intention is to teach the Egyptians as rapidly as possible how to 
govern themselves. Their French rivals have naturally looked upon 
these professions with somewhat sceptical eyes, and even some of the 
English administrators themselves have apparently questioned the wisdom 
of putting the Egyptians into a position to manage their own work 
efficiently ; but whatever may be the wisdom of the course, there can be 
no doubt that the English are most effectively, and apparently as rapidly as 
possible, training the Egyptians towards self-government. 

Such training, if it is to be thorough, must begin with the schools. 
Until after the English occupation, for centuries the training of the 
Egyptians, so far as they were trained at all, in the schools and even in 
the great university, consisted practically in learning verses of the Koran 
by rote without understanding their meaning. The far-sighted Mehemet 
Ali, to be sure, had begun to introduce somewhat the European system of 
training, but he had no thought of educating the masses of the people. 
His idea was to secure some capable officers for his troops, and to pro- 
vide a sufficient number of trained men for his administration. Certain 
teachers were sent to Europe in order to secure the necessary learning, 
and the children of the rich were in a good many instances sent there for 
their education. The great masses of the people, however, remained 
ignorant. Over ninety-one per cent of the males and almost ninety-nine 
and one half per cent of the females could neither read nor write. 

Aside from those who were preparing for official work, almost the 
entire education, until of late years, has been that furnished by the mis- 
sionaries, whose schools for some decades have, in many individual cases, 
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reached the children of the poorest classes and given them an opportunity 
to make something more of themselves than their fathers had been. In 
earlier days, while Mehemet Ali’s views were being carried out, the pupils 
who were selected for training were practically forced into the schools. 
Later on, under his successors, pupils desired for similar purposes were 
in reality bribed to attend by scholarships of various kinds. Since the 
English have been directing affairs, part of this system still remains, inas- 
much as certain school certificates are required in order to secure special 
positions in the civil service; but in connection with this hoped for reward 
there has also been inculcated something of a desire for education for its 
own sake and for the sake of the public welfare. While the fees are 
placed very low, the parents are encouraged to defray at least a part of 
the cost of education. In 187g not more than about five per cent of the 
pupils paid educational fees. At present between eighty-five and ninety 
per cent are paying pupils. 

Until within the last five years public primary education for the poorer 
classes, aside from the mere learning of the Koran, was almost unknown. 
At the present time public schools are being established everywhere, and 
certain grants in aid for these schools are paid in proportion to the 
attendance and to the records made by the pupils. Likewise, as has been 
already intimated, certain positions in the civil service can be filled only 
by those who hold certificates from schools of certain grades. As a con- 
sequence, there has been a great awakening of interest. The opposition 
which came largely from Mohammedan teachers or religious leaders has 
been largely checked by the very great care taken to have the schools 
entirely non-Christian in their instruction, The teachers are mostly 
Mohammedan, and under-officials, such as inspectors, are almost 
entirely Mohammedan. The highest officials are, of course, English 
and Christian; but the Koran is still used as a text-book for many pur- 
poses ; and, in order to avoid any possible charge of influencing the people 
contrary to the Mohammedan religion, one Christian chief inspector said 
that he never visited the public schools of certain grades except in the 
company of, a Mohammedan inspector. With this care on the subject 
of religion, the education is decidedly practical in its general nature. 
The children are taught, besides reading and writing, the elements of the 
sciences, and they choose either French or English as the foreign language 
which they will learn, and that in which they will receive instruction in 
the more advanced studies where Arabic text-books cannot readily be 
provided. While, in the earlier days, French was the language more 
frequently chosen, now, and especially since the Fashoda incident 
seemed to make it perfectly clear to all Egyptians that the English and 
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not the French were to exert the dominant influence in the country, 
nearly all of the pupils are selecting English. 

There are also provisions for training in law, medicine, agriculture, 
engineering, etc. The young Egyptians, on the whole, prefer the law 
school, which is the most popular, whereas the agricultural college, 
although the basis of Egyptian wealth and prosperity is, and must prac- 
tically always be, agriculture, suffers from lack of pupils. The technical 
schools seem to be growing, although somewhat slowly, in popularity. 
So far, every graduate of any fair standing has been able to secure at 
once profitable employment, either directly in the government service in 
connection with the irrigation works or otherwise, or on the railways. 

The educational system is apparently directed in a very sensible, 
practical way, with no effort at mere show, but with the necessity con- 
tinually in mind of fitting the grade and type of instruction to the needs of 
the pupils and of developing the work as rapidly as possible. The English, 
in this respect, are certainly educating the Egyptians toward self-rule. 

Besides the system of common and technical schools for boys, of 
which the tendency is to fit directly for public service and for carrying 
on the ordinary business of life, female education is receiving much 
attention. We may expect in the near future that instead of ninety-nine 
and one half per cent of the women being unable to read and write, a very 


large percentage of the mothers of the country will be able to give their 
children the rudiments of education at home, and with the added intelli- 
gence and wider outlook on the world’s affairs that will come from their 
own reading, they will be able to start their children in the direction of 
the higher civilization. 


Justice. 

Of perhaps even greater importance is the schooling of the population 
in the ways of justice and fair dealing. Formerly when the poor culti- 
vator had paid his tax he was never certain that there might not be 
further exactions during the same year. As a rule he had no tax-receipt 
which was a quit-claim for any specific time; and with his ignorance and 
lack of support from the government officials, he simply paid what he 
could when the tax-gatherer appeared, and paid again when the proper 
official made a second demand. All this has been changed. The taxes, 
while being reduced, have been fixed; the amount is absolutely deter- 
mined from year to year, and the time of payment is known. When a 
peasant has paid the tax, he is given a receipt which secures him from further 
demands until the next regular period. This feeling of security against 
unexpected exactions of the tax-gatherers has perhaps done more than 
anything else to make the fellaheen satisfied with the English occupation. 
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Similar results are found in connection with the courts. Formerly 
when the poor man had a dispute with his richer neighbor, he in many 
cases did not know that he could receive any relief from the courts; and 
even if he attempted to appeal to them he was by no means certain of 
receiving justice. The judges very often had their own private 
rooms where they received the suitors bearing gifts before the case 
was tried. The larger present usually decided the case in its favor. 
Some of the more conscientious judges received equal amounts from both 
sides, and then paid back the bribe to the suitor losing the case, thus 
insuring impartiality, asthey thought. But this qualified system of bribing 
was rare; ordinarily the larger purse won. Among the native judges 
in the lower courts naturally enough there still remain many traces of 
this system. On the whole, however, corruption is rapidly dying out and 
to a considerable extent has already vanished. There is never any 
accusation brought against the fair dealing of the European judges in the 
higher courts, save that it is thought that they are at times slightly 
swayed by prejudice in favor of Europeans or in favor of Christians. 
This is, however, admitted by the Egyptians themselves to be not cor- 
ruption but only a natural prejudice, and even this is not charged except 
in the rarest cases. So far as the Egyptian judges are concerned there is 
a rigid system of inspection of cases in the lower courts by English 


officials; and unjust judgments are now very likely to be discovered. If 
discovered they are certain to be upset, and the unjust judge, if there is 
evidence of corruption, is punished. ‘ This even handed justice ” between 
rich and poor is another one of the boons of liberty for which Egypt thanks 
the Englishman. 


OTHER REFORMS. 

It would take too long to go through the list of reforms which the 
English have set themselves to bring about. Until within the last five or 
six years the lack of funds has been such that Lord Cromer and his sup- 
porters could only counsel patience, but at present, with the improved 
financial sityation, reforms are coming. 

Whereas formerly the prisoners of all grades, first offenders and hard- 
ened criminals, were placed together and worked together, now new 
prisons have been built, and the prisoners are properly classified with the 
idea of protecting the younger from the evil influence of the hardened 
criminal, Acts have been passed providing for lighter sentences for first 
offenders, and for other suitable gradations of punishment. As yet the 
indeterminate sentence by which the reformed criminal may work his way 
out has not been introduced; but a reform school for child offenders has 
been established, which, although still sadly hampered by the lack of funds, 
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is doing an admirable educational work in teaching the children trades and 
in giving them discipline of a more liberal type than before. The boys 
are even granted certain privileges in the way of half holidays, of temporary 
leaves of absence, and of other favors, quite after the fashion of the best 
managed reform schools in the most highly civilized countries. 

While much more is to be expected, as improved financial resources 
permit, in the way of improved water supply and drainage, the work 
already done by the health department in the way of improved sanitation 
is noteworthy. When one reflects upon the way in which the plague, 
year after year, has steadily extended in Mysore, Bombay, and other cities 
of India, checked apparently, if at all, almost solely by weather changes, 
one cannot admire too much the vigor by which the plague, which had 
even secured a foothold in Port Said and Alexandria, was stamped out by 
the vigorous measures of the sanitary officials under the efficient leadership 
of Pinching Pasha, the British adviser. 

In Egypt, as in practically all Oriental countries, the usurer has been 
a curse to the poor agriculturalist. Not gifted with foresight, scarcely 
able to reckon the amount of an annual burden, bound by traditions 
which compel him to make relatively large expenditures in connection 
with marriages, funerals, and other social duties, the poor fellah very 
frequently fell into the clutches of the money lender, who, usually asking 
rates of from two to five per cent per month, soon acquired control of 
the cultivator’s land and brought him into practically lifelong subjection. 
Through a system of loans by the national bank, organized with the aid 
of the government and with governmental aid employed in the collection 
of interest and principal, the cultivators, in many localities, have been 
encouraged to pay off the usurers’ debts, and to secure, for ten per cent, 
capital which would enable them to cultivate their lands to good advan- 
tage, and thus to acquire substantial independence. Among people so 
poor and ignorant as the Egyptians, such efforts cannot be successful 
unless personal attention can be given to persuading the cultivator into 
adopting measures leading toward thrift, and unless the official undertaking 
the work has both uprightness, so as not to cheat the cultivator, and 
sympathy, so as to persuade him in the ways best suited for him. As yet 
this system of practically state loans has only begun, but the results so 
far seem promising, and it is likely that in the near future capital will be 
found to extend the system much more widely. 


ENGLAND’s ADVANTAGE. 


Perhaps enough has been said to show, in the main, the methods and 
results of the English occupation and control. It remains for us to state 
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briefly the pay which England gets from all this work, to say a word 
regarding the probable length of her occupation of Egypt, and one in 
connection with her management of the great upper country, the Soudan, 
and the region controling the sources of the Nile. 

The French are never weary of accusing England of a practical seizure 
of Egypt. The English emphatically assert that they are governing the 
country for the good of the Egyptians. So far as observation may go, we 
may perhaps say that, judging by historical experience, the English are in 
the habit of securing pay for services rendered; and, generally speaking, 
they, like other nations, are not usually entirely disinterested in their 
international policy. In the beginning, doubtless, England, like France 
and Germany and Austria, was looking carefully after the interests of her 
citizens, bondholders of Egypt, when she in unison with the other nations 
joined in the demand for international control. So far as can be seen, 
before the time of the rebellion of Arabi Pasha, England had acted 
throughout in good faith with France and the other powers in the control 
of Egypt. But it can hardly be expected that far-sighted English states- 
men grieved when France refused to join in an active effort to put down 
the Arabi revolt; for England’s interests in Egypt were far greater than 
those of any other country, and the English people have always preferred 
to attend to their own business alone rather than to join with others in 
so delicate a duty. 

England is the great sea power of the world; and she had become the 
great sea power because her own confines were too small and she had in 
consequence become an ocean empire with colonies situated in all the 
seas. These colonies could not be secured nor can they be protected 
without her control of the seas. Her merchant marine is, compared with 
that of other nations, of corresponding moment, and to a nation with 
such a merchant marine and with so great a necessity of controling the 
seas by her naval power, the Suez Canal is of prime importance. It is 
true that the Suez Canal has been declared neutral and that all nations 
are to have the use of it on equal terms; but, as the first thought of 
Arabi in his conflict with England was to block the canal, so we may be 
sure that any other European nation in control of Egypt might easily 
manage, in the event of war with England, to check her fleets and possibly 
in that way to cause her measureless loss in connection with the Indian 
Empire or other far-lying colonial possessions. With England in control 
of Egypt ¢’.is risk is gone. 

Aside from that, English domination in Egypt, although Egyptian 
markets are open to all the world on equal terms, is likely to result in the 
expansion of English commerce and English trade. 
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And further yet, waiving more direct advantages, no one can question 
that in the contest among great world powers for supremacy, much 
depends upon international prestige, and the nation which wins so close 
a contest as that for the upper hand in Egypt has acquired a power which 
cannot be measured, to be sure, but which no one questions is very great, 


both to aid her in still further conquests in the world of trade, and to 
increase her influence in the settlement of international questions. 


THE CONTROL OF THE NILE. 


The question of the Soudan and of the sources of the Nile is some- 
what different. When England, through her hesitation, whether justified 
or not, sacrificed Gordon and lost the Soudan, she had met with a reverse 
worse for her prestige than any other which she has suffered in modern 
times, until she took upon herself the burden of the South African War. 
One need not question the motives of English statesmen or the wisdom 
of the policy which seemed to be forced upon England and Egypt of the 
abandonment of the Soudan. But whatever the needs of that time may 
have been, one need not look far to see the absolute necessity under the 
circumstances of the ultimate reconquest of the Soudan and of the abso- 
lute control in English hands of the sources of the Nile. Enough has 
been said of the irrigation system of Egypt to show that a_ hostile 
nation at any place above Egypt on the Nile would be in a position to 
dictate terms, however severe. It might be almost in its power to make 
of Egypt a desert; and it could certainly prevent the accomplishment of 
far-reaching plans for future improvement. This explains fully enough 
the action of England regarding Fashoda. No one need question the 
gallantry of Marchand in crossing Africa and in reaching this important 
position on the Upper Nile. Could France have held that position she 
doubtless would have been placed at a great advantage in diplomatic 
negotiation with England. But France was playing for an advantage ; 
England was practically fighting for the life of Egypt. The feelings 
between France and England have not been so cordial, and the interests 
of the two countries have not run so closely together, that England could 
afford to permit thus to be placed into her rival’s hands the key to the 
prosperity of Egypt and of the Soudan for which she was holding herself 
responsible. 

The same principle holds with reference to the future development of 
irrigation works upon the Nile. For the proper development of the 
resources of parts of Upper Egypt, and for the suitable development of 
the Soudan, it is necessary that huge irrigation works be created still 
nearer the source, either at the great lakes, the source of the White Nile, 
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or at the head of the Blue Nile in Abyssinia. Engineers say that the 
simplest, cheapest, and most efficient control can be secured by irrigation 
works at the head of the Blue Nile. One may possibly predict, how- 
ever, without fear of mistake, that as long as Lord Cromer is in control 
of Egypt, his cautious policy, although he is bold enough when necessary, 
would never lead him to consent to any entanglement with Abyssinia 
which would either lead to war with that country or with some other 
European power anxious to interfere in African policy. At double 
the cost Egypt might much better afford to construct her works on the 
White Nile or to find some place on the Blue Nile clearly within Egypt- 
ian territory. 

Even as regards the new government of the Soudan, in which Egypt 
and England have taken substantially an equal share, the possibility of 
foreign interference is shut out. In Egypt proper international courts, 
established as the result of the international control, still remain; and, as 
in the war with the Soudan England and Egypt learned to their cost, this 
international control proved most embarrassing, upsetting some of their 
most cherished plans. This court acts without fear of England. Since 
the Soudan was reconquered solely by Egyptian and English money and 
troops, no other nation being asked to take any part, the government of 
the Soudan is now absolutely free from any international control. So we 
may well predict it will remain. 

When one considers that England is, and intends to remain, the great 
sea power of the world, and when one sees how greatly she has added to 
her prestige by her administration of Egypt, one may, I think, not look 
forward to any immediate withdrawal. After the Fashoda incident, when 
the French yielded beyond question the control of the Upper Nile to 
England, and when England showed her readiness to fight if need 
be for that control, the Egyptians felt that the question for the imme- 
diate future, at any rate, was settled. What the English policy defi- 
nitely is, England has not announced, and there is perhaps no reason 
why she should announce any policy. Ever since the bombardment of 
Alexandria, she has been content to do in Egypt the tasks that lie near at 
hand and to make no promises for the far distant future. As England 
has done, we may expect that she will do; but unless conditions in 
Europe and in the Orient assume an aspect widely different from that of 
the present, we may expect that, while Egypt may be governed in the 
interests of the Egyptians, the government will, directly or indirectly, be 
under the control of England, and that English interests in Suez, in 
Egypt, and in the upper regions of the Nile will be secured. 
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NEW YORK 


N my callow youth, when I was an art student in Paris, there came 
| to me, bearing a letter of introduction, a man typical of a large class 
of our population. Of foreign birth and parentage, he had been 
brought to the United States as a child; in his life had so prospered 
that at the age of fifty-five he had amassed a competency, and at the 
time of our meeting was making a tour of Europe. A visit to his birth- 
place in Germany, and intercourse with the surviving relatives of his own 
and his parents’ generation, had apparently stimulated his patriotism for 
what it would hardly have been advisable to call his adopted land, to a 
degree of fervor which in his mind almost excluded the right of existence 
to any European country. 
. Youth is not only tenacious of its own beliefs, but is generously 
enthusiastic in sharing them with others; the four or five years of my 
sojourn in Europe had taught me much, and my visitor offered a field of 
missionary labor to be embraced with a vigor which now chiefly appeals 
to my sense of humor, and speaks volumes for the patient tolerance of 
the elder man of business for the enthusiastic young artist. 

Though I agreed in part that in material prosperity for the great mass 
of its inhabitants, our country outclassed, as he put it, the rest of the world, 
it still appeared to me that on the esthetic and spiritual side of life the 
balance was in favor of the older civilization. A frank acknowledgment 
on the part of my visitor that that side of the question had “ never both- 
ered him much” excited my proselyting ardor, and for a fortnight, intent 
on demonstrating to him the benefits which humanity owed to art, I led 
him from school to museum and from museum to gallery until, footsore, 
dazed, and weary in spirit, he must have cursed the day which brought 
him to my door. I showed to him and explained the working of the 
manufactory of porcelains at Sévres and of tapestries at the Gobelins, led 
him through the Louvre and the Luxembourg, took him to the then 
newly decorated Opera and the Pantheon, described the competition for 
the Prix de Rome and the classes of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, as well as the smaller schools adapted to the 
teaching of art applied to industry,—in a word, all that Paris contained of 
the manifestation of the art principle, which is the mainstay of the city’s 
prosperity, I caused to pass before his eyes. 


I found that in certain directions my victim was acute and intelligent, 
and results which I knew or theretofore had taken for granted, I was 
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obliged to prove; which as a rule I was fortunately able to do. My main 
contention that art in its best sense was not a luxury for the fortunate 
few; that in such work as the decoration of the Pantheon it spoke a lan- 
guage common to all; that in the varied service of the applied arts it was 
a considerable factor in the prosperity of the country, then so recently 
able after a devastating war to pay its indemnity to the victor, and cover 
its loan twice over without recourse to foreign aid; that the proverbial 
contentment of the French people and their disinclination to emigrate 
was largely the effect of art which had made the country beautiful,—all 
this urged with vehemence seemed to force conviction. 

Alas, this semblance of conviction was soon to be rudely shattered, for 
one evening, at the end of a dinner which had been an example of refined 
and savory cooking, a form of art for which my visitor showed some 
appreciation at least, he thus resumed the effect of my teaching, “When 
people get a little money they go in for various things. Some go in for 
yachts, some for pictures, and some for horses. As for me I think I 
prefer horses!” 

This memory of long ago comes back to me as I reflect that the 
opening of an art exhibition, the Salon, is still the event of the year in a 
social and fashionable sense in the good city of Paris; the one day above 
all others when all Paris, intellectual and notable, meets to lend the prestige 
of its presence to a typical manifestation of the city’s life. In New 
York, and after a lapse of twenty years, in which the city has made giant 
strides towards the eminence of a metropolis, the words of my Western 
visitor return to me and beget the fear that they may yet be true. 

The nearest approach to a great gathering of people met together in 
a typical social function is to be found in the annual horse show held 
in the Madison Square Garden. Here, if our smaller roll of names 
eminent in literature, science, and art is not much in evidence, the men 
and women whose names are known throughout the world as representa- 
tive of our huge, new civilization are to be found, and the conclusion is 
suggested that perhaps we still “prefer horses.” Naturally, the horse 
show, in itself, and the interest in the noble animal which it represents, 
is in every way laudable; but as a typical episode of a great city’s life it 
undoubtedly places New York in a rank of intellectual inferiority to those 
other great centres of civilization which it emulates, London and Paris. 

For, though the world is agreed that in Paris and France the people 
are more deeply interested in art than elsewhere in the world, it must not 
be forgotten, if we take attendance at art exhibitions as an indication of 
such interest, that the Royal Academy in London, open from April 
to August, is visited by vast numbers of people, and the ceremony of its 
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opening reception, and the presence, at the academy dinner, following, of 
all that England boasts of men of distinction make it almost as much as 
in Paris the notable event of the year. Late in July when the exhibition 
had been open for three months, and was consequently not a new attrac- 
tion, I have seen the galleries more than once uncomfortably crowded; a 
contrast to the sparse attendance of our exhibitions at home ill-calculated 
to foster patriotic pride in the breast of an American. 

Indeed, when we turn to cities in the United States other than New 
York, the contrast does not cease to be humiliating. 

Chicago, in 1893, showed what civic pride can do in the way of an 
art exhibition, and while it is true that the Columbian Exposition was 
national and not local, we all know that it was the money of Chicago, 
earned in the stock-yards and elevators, freely given to the service of art, 
that alone made the White City, the most notable manifestation of art of 
modern times in any country, possible. Local pride, or possibly greater 
interest in art, continues to make the annual exhibitions of the Chicago 
Art Institute more notable in one sense than any exhibition held in 
New York, for it is the custom there to employ an agent in Europe to 
procure work of Americans residing abroad and to pay for the transport 
of these works of art to Chicago; an admirable thing which no New 
York exhibition does. The international exhibition annually heid in 
Pittsburg by the Carnegie Institute goes farther and invites and transports 
free of charge the works of eminent foreigners as well as of Americans 
abroad and at home, and exhibitions are held in this smoky city which 
New York can rarely equal. That this is due to the liberal endowment 
of the Institute by Mr: Andrew Carnegie, rather than to a living art inter- 
est on the part of the city, does not weaken the case against New York, 
for in this our chief city private initiative should do as much as in Pittsburg, 
unless it be held, as well it may be, that a metropolis can best vindicate its 
right to the proud title, by municipal action so that it may not be outdone 
by smaller cities. 

Finally, in Philadelphia,—the butt of countless witticisms emanating 
from New York,—at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, exhibi- 
tions are held which numbers of New York artists are glad to visit, 
knowing that they will there see many works never shown in their own city. 

Yet, in the face of these facts, and despite the neglect to which they 
are subjected, the greater number of American artists of repute are to be 
found in New York City, thus tending to make it, though so far appar- 
ently against its will, the metropolis of art in the United States in the 
same sense as are Paris and London in France and England. 

Here is the seat of the National Academy of Design, our oldest art 
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institution, founded in 1826; the Society of American Artists, the 
product of a revolt against the elder academy, already in the twenty-fifth 
year of its existence; the New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, by numbers and prominence of its members the most 
important of its numerous chapters; the Architectural League of New 
York, which counts not only architects, but practitioners of the allied 
arts on its roll of membership; the National Sculpture Society enrolling 
the majority of our sculptors together with a large lay membership of 
persons interested in sculpture; the Municipal Art Society, whose func- 
tion is aptly described by its motto, “To love our city, we must make 
our city lovely”; the American Water Color Society and its revolutionary 
offshoot, the New York Water Color Club; the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects, composed of men reared in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris 
and exponents of its principles; the National Society of Mural Painters, 
to whose members is due much of our latest expression of art in decora- 
tion, and the American Fine Arts Society, which erected and controls the 
only public exhibition building in New York, a model of architectural 
fitness, though now become too small for its purposes. All of these 
societies are under the direct control of practicing artists with the excep- 
tion of the Municipal Art Society, which is not, of course, a creative body, 
though one or two have a lay membership recruited from amateurs of the 
arts. It is to be noted that every branch of the fine arts is represented 
in these various societies, and in this sense New York is richer than the 
elder capitals of the old world. Paris, for instance, has no separate 
organization of its sculptors, nor has London, and it is within the last 
year that in the former city a society has been organized analogous to 
that of our mural painters. 

Some years ago, in 1896, to be precise, it was felt that while the 
separate and independent existence of these various societies was in a 
sense a safeguard for their special and various interests, there were, 
nevertheless, questions that made it advisable that at certain times all 
the societies should be united and speak as with one voice; and the 
Fine Arts Fedération of New York was founded. 

This idea was first expressed, if I remember rightly, by Mr. George 
L. Heins, architect, to whom honor is due, as the subsequent federation 
of interests has proved to be of great value, and promises to be in the 
near future of even more importance. Nor should the name of Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, the first president of the Fine Arts Federation of New 
York, be passed by here, for, without prejudice to his able successors, his 
work at the inception and during the early years of the Federation was 
most valuable. 
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In the constitution of the Federation it is stated that “the object of 
the Association is to ensure united action by the Art Societies of New 
York in all matters affecting their common interests; and to foster and 
protect the artistic interests of the community.” 

The membership of the council of the Fine Arts Federation is made 
up by the naming, by each of the constituent societies, of three delegates 
who represent and vote in the name of their respective societies. There 
are also named three alternates in each case to ensure a quorum in the 
deliberations of the Federation in the event of the enforced absence of 
the delegates at a meeting. It is unnecessary here to describe in detail 
the various actions taken by the Fine Arts Federation upon the questions 
which have come up since its formation,—questions that in every instance 
have a general, public, rather than a special and professional, interest. 
Reference may be made, however, to the fact that early in its existence the 
Federation received, for the first time in our history, official recognition 
by the municipal government of the city. In the charter of Greater 
New York it is set forth that all works of art purchased by or presented 
to the city, all monuments erected therein, must be first judged and 
accepted by the Municipal Art Commission. The members of this body 
are named by the mayor of New York from a list of nominations sub- 
mitted by the Fine Arts Federation for the purpose of selection therefrom 
by the mayor. The enactment of this law constitutes, as was said 
before, the first official recognition of art as a factor in our social 
fabric in any city or, to the best of my knowledge, any State of the 
Union. 

The existence of the Fine Arts Federation and the large membership 
of its component societies centred in the city of New York go far to 
stamp the city with the hall-mark of a metropolis of art; and there are 
other indications of a different order which tend to confirm this, despite 
the apparent contradiction of indifference which the notorious lack of 
local pride in our cosmopolitan city evinces, with peculiar severity, towards 
the artists resident within its walls. 

The tide of fortune for a number of years has brought to our sea- 
board city men of wealth from all parts of the country, who have lined 
Fifth Avenue with a succession of palaces, most of them containing 
works of art which, though temporarily inaccessible to the general public, 
must inevitably in the course of time obey the unwritten law which makes 
the masterpiece find its permanent home within the public museum. 
The builders of these palaces with their vast wealth have become the 
principal purchasers of works of art in the marts of Europe, and it was 
only the other day that an English critic, Mr. Claude Phillips, bewailed 
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the fact that their appearance and competition as buyers tended to strip 
Europe of some of its choicest treasures and to prevent the completion of 
the collections in the museums of the old world. 

Though all these collectors are not residents of New York, the great 
majority reside here; notably he who is known as the purchaser, for five 
hundred thousand dollars, of the most important picture of Raphael 
recently purchasable, and who, on the other hand, lately prevented the 
dispersion of the Garland collection of porcelains, now deposited in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, by the expenditure of six hundred 
thousand dollars. New York is also the only city of the United States 
which vies with London and Paris in the number and importance of sales 
of works of art ; many collections being brought here from Europe to seek 
a better market than the old world affords. 

The statistically minded can follow in the daily papers the great sums 


thus expended, as the various collections of works of art are brought to 


the hammer, and the aggregate of these moneys shows beyond question 
that whatever may be the underlying motive, since we must admit that 
pure love and appreciation of art may not alone account for it, New York 
proves, by the homely adage that ‘* money talks,” in private and sporadic 
instances at least, a generous and sincere recognition of art. 

A nobler instance is to be found, in the formation and maintenance of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, begun a generation ago by a few 
public minded citizens and maintained at first in the face of public indif- 
ference by its founders. By private munificence its collection grew until 
at last the city was obliged to yield a tardy recognition, and the efforts of 
its founders and their successors, men whose names are identified with 
the enterprises which make our country commercially great, were crowned 
with success. As it stands, its stately edifice erected and maintained by 
the city, its collections are already remarkably rich and are constantly 
growing. Every picture, statue, or object of art in the museum repre- 
sents a gift; no public money has ever been appropriated for the purpose 
of adding to the collection, and a recent bequest of five millions of dollars, 
which will make it one of the most richly endowed museums of the 
world, was a fitting tribute by a citizen to the unselfish service and gen- 
erosity of those other citizens who have endowed their city with this 
splendid monument. 

With all this evidence that New York is becoming, if it is not already, 
a metropolis in fact as well as in name, the assertion that there is a notable 
lack of interest in the living art which should characterize a great 
city filled with civic pride, is unfortunately true. The millions acquired 
by the unique opportunities of our great new world are spent with pro- 
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fusion in the collection of works of art, but a beggarly proportion of 
these sums is expended to encourage and establish our nascent art,—our 
art which is more than nascent, for with the shrinkage of distance and 
bridging over of space, characteristic of our age, our artists have mingled 
with their elder brothers of the old world, and have there received recog- 
nition which is denied them at home. 

For more than a generation the most important modern school of art 
in the old world has found its chief encouragement upon these shores, and 
men whose efforts have been made possible only by the dollars of cis- 
Atlantic origin,—with the result that today in the picture mart of New 
York their works are stamped with a market value to be expressed in four 
figures,—have worked side by side in Parisian ateliers with their American 
comrades. Of these two classes of men, at the outset equal in talent, 
the foreigner has found at the beginning and throughout his independent 
career a generous patron in our collectors ; directed it is true by a cleverly 
organized and efficient class of picture dealers, so that today we learn of 
so and so whom we have known in the school who has been taken in 
hand by the dealers, and, as the phrase goes, is now “ working for a syndi- 
cate,” and, to continue in commercial terms, it may be added “ for pur- 
poses of exportation.” 

The American, on the other hand, returns to what his French comrade 
calls the “pays des dollars” to find these very necessary adjuncts 
to a professional career difficult to obtain, and is forced to turn to other 
forms of art than those which express his individual temperament and 
the results of his study abroad. He is, if a painter, almost debarred from 
the production of pictures, and is forced to employ his accomplishment 
in teaching or illustration. The sculptor, thanks to the abundant store of 
heroes of the Civil War, all of whom are not yet memorialized, is in 
somewhat better case, since for some occult reason the foreign sculptor has 
not found favor with us. The architect is the happiest of the artistic 
trio, and has not lacked for abundant opportunity and ample recognition 
in the land of his birth. 

For this land of beginnings it is much that, unaided by encouragement, 
we have been able to achieve at the two great exhibitions of 1889 and 
1900 in the city of modern art the success accorded to our painters and 
sculptors. For the conditions under which the paintings especially were 
produced were such that in many cases these works were by men whose 
bread and shelter were earned in the subsidiary channels of art, and only 
their enthusiasm and self-sacrifice enabled them to produce the pictures 
which so far are esteemed the chief end and aim of the painter. So far, 
I say, for later on I would question whether the near future may not 
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relegate the unrelated easel picture to a less exclusive place in the scale 
of artistic production. 

Before that, and much else which is pertinent to the title of this paper, 
I desire to say that what I have just written concerning the lack of appre- 
ciation of our home art must be taken as a simple statement of fact, and 
not a futile and deprecatory complaint against existing conditions. 

We are in a state of transition, and it is quite natural that our new- 
born collector, nurtured in our new world yearning for that civilization 
which has preceded our own, should pay the tribute of his new fortune 
to the highly organized and comprehensive purveyors of works of art in 
the old world. That in a majority of cases they are enabled under the 
tutelage of the foreign art dealer to acquire good work is an unmixed 
blessing, for there is probably no commercial agency more thoroughly 
organized than are the foreign art dealers, and to their commercial honor, 
be it said, the cases of deception (easy to practice on many of our collec- 
tors, who, wary enough in most transactions of barter and sale, are like 
lambs unshorn in the hands of these experienced shepherds of the 
collecting flock) are comparatively rare. 

The homage paid to their millions by men who have explored 
every corner of Europe to find great and authenticated works of art, 
aided by every artifice known to men grown old in such traffic, naturally 
affects our collectors eager for the distinction of possessing world-known 
works, and yet distrustful of their own judgment. Small wonder, then, 
that in the eastward passage our compatriots ignore the fact that here at 
home there is a small band of men, capable and deserving of discriminating 
encouragement, who are keeping alight a steady, albeit small, flame of art. 

To those who watch this flickering spark with jealous care there are 
already signs that it will be fed and grow stronger. Within the past ten 
years there is a notable decrease in the importation of the less worthy 
forms of art, and our collector who then demanded only that the article 
purchased should be “made in France or Germany,” as the case might 
be, now gives his chief attention to the works of the old masters, thereby 
giving to his country that which its newness would otherwise lack. 
Hence when the stock of available and authentic old masters is exhausted 
there is hope that some of these men may discover American art. In 
fact the condition which here prevails is not unlike that of France in 
the time of Francis I. It will be recalled that when he was building, 
decorating, and filling with works of art the palaces which he erected, he 
passed by the nascent art of his own country, and called to him Italian 
artists of renown. The French artists undoubtedly complained,— 
methinks that here in New York I have heard complaint,—but they 
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persevered, and we look back to that time through the effulgence of great 
names which light the pathway along which French art has come down 
to us. Hence, though it may not be in the generation now living, 
American art need not fear for its future, and accidental conditions 
of time and place cannot avail against the evolution of a great nation’s 
expression in art. 

We may, therefore, leave these general considerations confident of our 
future, and turn to those more specific of present time and place, which, 
if carried out, may well be first steps, in the evolutionary order, to that 
definite recognition which our home art deserves,—and perhaps has nearly 
won. 

Specific conditions of time and place must be considered in any work 
undertaken if we are to hope for success, and this axiomatic truth applies 
to a work of art, a federation of art societies, or the establishment of a 
shipping trust, with equal force. The federation described in the fore- 
going pages, although applied to a number of art societies, is not unlike in 
nature to the pooling of interests involved in a trust. The objects are, 
in truth, somewhat more altruistic than those of a commercial trust, but 
the force gained by a community of interests is acquired, and as we have 
seen by the inclusion of the Fine Arts Federation in the city’s charter, to 
the union is made possible that which would be denied to any one of its 
component societies. 

Nothing is more characteristic of our time and place than this com- 
bination of interests, unless indeed it be our desire to do everything on the 
largest scale possible. 

There are those who deride, and who insist that this admiration for 
bigness is a weakness; but as the unlimited is always fraught with possi- 
bilities it is perhaps well that there should be a corner of the world 
sufficiently young, sufficiently hopeful—and sufficiently big—to under- 
take vast schemes, while the rest of the world holds its breath and looks 
on, 

I have spoken of the horse show, and the time is not long gone by 
when in some corner of the city those most interested in the equine race 
undoubtedly met together, had their little show, and the great city moved 
unconcernedly on its course, all but unaware of the fact. The Madison 
Square Garden was built, a vast enclosure suggestive in its spaciousness 
of the horse show as we see it year by year. Nothing more was needed ; 
and, as has been already said, no more typical gathering of New Yorkers 
can be seen than that which fills the benches and the promenade in the 
Garden in successive years. Nor is it the city alone which contributes 
to the ceaseless crowding of the great amphitheatre. From other cities, 
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from all parts of the country, people come. Last year one hotel in the 
city—in itself a tribute to our love of quantity—was not only filled from 
cellar to roof, but in rooms outside had six hundred guests during what 
we have grown to know as “ Horse Show Week” and it would be 
difficult to calculate the number of people attracted, not alone because, 
like my Western friend, they “ prefer’? horses, but because the show is 
the event of the year, and the crowd attracts the crowd. 

These are conditions which exist in New York; and when a number 
of years ago the artists and those interested in art began to feel that their 
city was lacking a great structure where the many and ofttimes unavail- 
ing exhibitions of separate societies could be centralized, their thoughts 
naturally turned to the Madison Square Garden. Efforts were made and 
plans were devised whereby an art exhibition could be held there, but the 
building is unsuited for such a purpose, and the changes necessary, which 
could only be of a temporary character, were so difficult and expensive to 
arrange that the project was abandoned. 

Nevertheless, it has been constantly felt by the artists that the public 
desired a centralization of the year’s production in art, instead of the con- 
stantly recurring exhibitions of the various societies, supplemented by the 
special exhibitions of the art dealers, which through the winter and spring 
succeed each other at such short intervals that if New York’s initial 
interest in art was a dominating passion, it would tire itself to extinction 
before the rounds of exhibitions could be made. This idea, never lost 
to mind, finally resulted last autumn in the formation of a committee for 
a united fine arts exhibition building. After many meetings and much 
consultation, not only within the committee, but with many men of rank 
in the business world, a report was formulated which can best explain 
itself by transcription here:— 


“FINE ARTS FEDERATION OF NEW YORK. 


‘CREPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR A UNITED FINE ARTs EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


‘‘ From time to time it has been suggested to the artists of New York, both by 
individuals and the press, that it would be advantageous not only to themselves, but 
more particularly to the public, were their interests centred in a permanent home of a 
monumental character, where exhibitions of contemporaneous art should be held and 
where such facilities should be offered to the various societies as would’ most inure to 
the public good. Acting on these suggestions, each of the eleven art societies form- 
ing the Fine Arts Federation appointed delegates to a general committee to, consider 
the feasibility of the project. This committee, after several meetings, has passed the 
resolutions that follow. To the members of the committee it has seemed that any 
attempt to build other than a dignified monumental building, free from{all commer- 
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cialism, and so constituted as to be easily and frequently visited by the public, would 
be positively futile. Many of the constituent societies of the Federation are fairly well 
housed at present, —though not impressively, —and while such a building as is proposed 
would undoubtedly be to their advantage, it is nevertheless true that this building— 
this home of contemporaneous art—would be of greater benefit to the public than to 
themselves. Otherwise they would scarcely have ventured to suggest the expenditure 
of so large a sum as that named in the resolutions. They would also call the atten- 
tion of the public to the fact that in this the largest city of the United States, and the 
second city of the world in wealth and population, there is no municipal building 
devoted exclusively to contemporaneous art. Compared with very much smaller and 
poorer communities in other lands (who deem that by aggrandizing art, and housing 
it properly, they aggrandize themselves), this city makes but a sorry showing. 

‘¢If the substance of the following resolutions seems somewhat vague and inade- 
quate, the committee wishes to state in extenuation that it is advisedly so. As it is 
impossible for a committee to foretell how, or when, or whence the benefaction may 
come, it has seemed wiser to leave many important details untouched. It is not incon- 
ceivable that some day in the near or far future—and there is absolutely no haste in 
this matter—some scheme may be evolved for municipal improvement that may carry 
with it, either by purchase or by right of eminent domain, some large space for the 
aggregation of its monumental buildings—some noble square, for instance, or avenue 
lined with equally noble buildings that would rival, if not surpass, those of foreign 
cities. Such being the case, the committee has confined itself merely to generalities, 
which may be modified according to the exigencies of the moment. On the other 
hand, it has wished to declare on behalf of the federated art societies their willingness 
to accept, and to the best of their abilities to further, any such scheme as is herein 
proposed for the unification and development of the art interests in New York City. 

‘¢ The resolutions are as follows :— 


‘‘First.—That the Committee be called ‘ The Committee for a United Fine Arts 
Exhibition Building.’ 


‘“‘Second.—That this building should be a home for contemporaneous art in New 
York City, and that it should be so planned and administered as to attract and instruct 
all classes whether professional or non-professional. 

“‘Third.—That this building should be of a monumental character, and 
that no commercial considerations—such as the renting of portions thereof for 
business purposes—should be entertained. 


‘‘Fourth.—That it should contain adequate galleries for exhibitions of contempo- 
raneous art, of a character more important than can be held in any building at present 
available ; and that it should include every facility for the centralization of the inter- 
ests and activities of the Art Societies of this city. 

‘*Fifth.—That it is the sense of this Committee that, to be suitable for its purposes, 
the site of this building should be in the Borough of Manhattan, above Fourteenth 
Street, and as near to the centre of the city as possible ; and that it should face upon 
some great thoroughfare, or upon an open square. 

‘Sixth. —That the site required for this building should contain about forty thous- 
and square feet. 

“<Seventh.—That it is the sense of the Committee that the cost of such a building 


as is required, exclusive of site, would be at least one million five hundred thousand 
dollars, 
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‘“‘Eighth.—That the administration of the building should be vested in an incor- 
porated Society witha board of trustees, to be formed as soon as occasion may require. 

‘‘Ninth.—That proper legislation should be obtained to secure exemption from 
taxation ; and that some reasonable guarantee should be provided toward the main- 
tenance of the property, either by endowment or by municipal appropriation.”’ 






































This document is signed by Frederic Crowninshield, chairman, and 
the thirty-three members of the committee representing the eleven con- 
stituent societies of the Fine Arts Federation of New York. 

This report, emanating from a body of men representative of the 
various art societies, and consequently cognizant of the fact that in the 
majority of cases those societies which seek the support of the public by 
holding exhibitions for which an entrance fee is charged, have compara- 
tively scant attendance, and only continue to exist by the practice of a 
rigid economy, popularly supposed to be foreign to the nature of the artist, 
shows no lack of confidence. This is but just, for in full knowledge of 
existing conditions these societies have been established and have grown; 
accepting these conditions in the assurance that when the time comes, that 
which they have built will at least serve as the foundation stone for the 
stronger, more enduring fabric. They have waited until now the time 
seems ripe; but it is to be noted that they deprecate haste, for though art 
be long, it is also enduring, and sooner or later this great metropolis will 
realize that the city needs such a building even more than the artists need it. 

One has only to know how much the collections of our Metropolitan 
Museum are visited by workmen in the arts applied to industry,—by the 
artisans who have little credit even amongst those who consider them- 
selves interested in art,—or to know what it has meant to industries 
like that of wall-paper, tiles, ceramics, and the printing of tissues in 
England and France to have the South Kensington Museum or the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs for consultation and instruction,—to realize 
that art is not a negligible quantity in economics. 

A vast centralized exhibition could and should take cognizance of all 
the arts, and herein lies an opportunity which we may trust our national 
acuteness to See and seize. 

Here we would not be trammeled by tradition,—the tradition which 
has grown within the last two hundred years, and consequently since the 
greatest of all epochs, the time of the Renaissance, but which still 
holds France and England firmly. It is, in fact, within a century that 
what was known as historical painting in England and “a grande peinture ” 
in France were with sculpture the only arts admitted to the highest plane. 
Within that time even the landscape painter has been obliged to scale the 
walls of the citadel within which the figure painter, who sometimes con- 
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descended to paint a wall or decorate a ceiling, but who looked down on 
the professional decorator, was entrenched. The Royal Academy in 
London still holds to these conservative ideas, but with the establishment 
of the seceding body of French artists in what is known as the Champ 
de Mars Salon, objects of art were admitted to the exhibition ; an example 
shortly after followed by the older, so-called Champs Elysées Salon. 
Nevertheless, even in modern France the old prejudice dies hard, and 
nothing so comprehensive as could easily be done here has had, as yet, 
an adequate opportunity in Europe. 

There are many questions of interior policy to be decided if the great 
edifice foreshadowed in this report should be built. One of these nat- 
urally is the separate identity and existence of the various exhibiting 
societies. In so far as the great comprehensive exhibition is concerned, 
there should certainly be adequate provision made for complete separation 
of the various kinds of exhibits. Easel pictures could not be seen to 
advantage in close proximity to or in the same kind of galleries neces- 
sary to show stained glass executed, or the cartoons for stained glass. 
Separate exhibitions should be given to sculpture. Bookbindings, enamels, 
medals, and ceramics, though they might, if any but an ideal exhibition were 
desired, be exhibited together or near each other, should have distinct 
rooms or alcoves so that the student or visitor should not have attention 
distracted by one from the other form of art. Designs for wall-papers, 
posters, woven and printed stuffs, street and shop signs, locks, keyplates, 
door knobs, embroideries, illustrative designs for books, magazines, and 
advertisements, the work of the silversmith and jeweler, iron artistically 
wrought, mural paintings to cover great wall spaces, and decorative paint- 
ings to cover the panels of furniture,—all these and many industrial 
and useful articles which receive or should receive the vivifying touch of 
art could be exhibited. Such an exhibition would indeed “attract and 
instruct all classes whether professional or non-professional.” 

Not less salutary in the eyes of the public would be the spectacle of 
this great body of artists of many kinds exhibiting their productions upon 
an equal footing. Many of these exhibitors, the public would learn for 
the first time, were artists; for the title, even here where our formule are 
still inchoate, has been exclusively claimed by the man who paints a pic- 
ture or models a statue. On the other hand, many of the exhibitors 
would learn for the first time that they also were artists, and the stim- 
ulus thus given to many an anonymous worker might well have an 
influence on our industrial arts worthy of the attention of the economist. 

It would be well in time to come if we could thus call within the 
fold all the wandering sheep of art, for the lesson of the near future will 
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be that only the chosen few can hope to win recognition or a livelihood 
by painting pictures. It is an assumption of great power to boldly chal- 
lenge the world by the production of an object which exists without 
relation to aught save itself; to say, in a word, here is a beautiful object 
brought into the world by my inspiration, so precious and beautiful that 
though it serves no purpose other than to excite emotion in the beholder, 
yet it has a right to exist, and I, its producer, must be enabled to exist. 
The poet has this pretension, and there have been poets who have earned 
their living by writing poetry. But how few! Yet our art schools in the 
main teach nothing but the art of picture making, and myriads of stu- 
dents issue forth each year with no thought other than to pursue this 
charming vocation by charming others. 

To show that art touches on life and utility in a thousand places 
would not be the least lesson that a great exhibition could teach, and he who 
is doomed to fail in this perilous task of charming would there learn that 
he would be none the less an artist if his sense of form, of color, or of 
invention served purposes of ordinary utility. 

One question of interior policy relates so intimately to the individual 
societies that it need only be lightly touched on here. Various reasons 
have called into existence the separate societies, and in the course of time 
differences as to internal government or the difficulty encountered by men 
outside their ranks in securing justice according to their deserts, have 
resulted in the formation of other societies. Thus we have the National 
Academy of Design and the Society of American Artists and the Ameri- 
can Water Color Society and the New York Water Color Club; the 
former and the latter identical in purpose, and the reasons which led to 
their separate existence all but forgotten. 

In a great union such as is desired the separate existence of bodies 
with common aims seems unnecessary. For a movement of this 
importance can be made successful only by the most complete union 
of the artists before the public. In all essentials this union exists today 
in New York, and the whilom lion of the Society lies down by the lamb 
of the Academty in perfect peace, though references to issues long since 
dead are occasionally resurrected by writers in the public prints, and the 
public, which has neither the time nor the inclination to weigh old griev- 
ances, would demand as a right that when the time comes to build the 
artists their palace, no echo of differences should resound within its walls. 
These details can, however, be safely left to the sound common sense and 
that public spirit which acts for the greatest good to the greatest number, 
and is to be found in no body of men of differing mind and aim more 
than among the artists. 
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There still remains to be considered the means by which a great 
monument of this character involving so large an expenditure could be 
achieved. In these days when our men of wealth appear to have as one 
of the chief aims of their existence, a noble desire to share with their 
less fortunate fellow men a large proportion of their fortunes, with no 
other limitation than that their benefactions should aid humanity in its 
higher aims, when every newspaper prints almost daily great sums given 
for the establishment of libraries, the endowment of educational institu- 
tions, or donations to aid special research,—the means should not be far 
to seek. It is true that, with the exception of the large bequest already 
referred to in favor of the Metropolitan Museum, and occasional smaller 
sums given to other museums of art throughout the country, these 
benefactions have been almost entirely devoted to educational institutions 
of a scholastic character or to hospitals. 

To care for the mind and the body has been the first consideration, 
doubly noble it is true, which has untied the purse strings of the very 
rich. 

The arts of design have as yet not been appreciated at their full 
educational value; one of the misfortunes due in my belief to the almost 
total surrender on the part of the modern artist to the desire to charm. 
If there were full appreciation of the fact that, in common with litera- 
ture and science, art has such myriad form that there is no limit to the 
service which it is capable of rendering humanity, the artist would gain in 
stature, and there would no longer exist in the public mind doubt of his 
usefulness. 

It is, therefore, on this ground of the common service which a great 
art building could render, no less than a great university, that the subject 
should be considered. If I read aright the report of the committee for 
a united fine arts exhibition building, the edifice therein suggested is 
unlike the fine arts section of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg. 
The work there has been limited to bring to the life of that toiling city 
the illuminating ray of the zsthetic influence of Painting, side by side, in 
another portion of the same building, with that of Music. To each city 
in the measure of its needs; without the Carnegie Institute Pittsburg would 
be barren of the civilizing effect of art publicly accessible. But New 
York, as has been pointed out, has this form of art in profusion, and what 
is needed here is the huge garner into which annually every form of art, 
from the lowest to the highest, from the humblest utensil, by proportion, 
form, and decoration made a work of art, to the noblest soul-inspiring 
work of the imagination, may be gathered. 

Can there be any doubt that such a display would not be trivial or 
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would not appeal tothe many? And if this be true could a better object 
be devised for a gift of one million five hundred thousand dollars ? 

No city, no nation, has ever arrived at greatness unaided by the arts 
of design, and the rich collections, spoils of by-gone greatness, do not suffice 
the needs of a great city. It is necessary that current production should 
be followed, and through its living activity the breath of art should be 
animate; and a great museum by its very nature as a permanent repository 
of work done cannot encourage or follow current production. The 
wise provision which makes the condition that no work of an artist can 
be placed in the Louvre until ten years after his death, is a model which 
might be safely followed by all museums, provided that there coéxisted 
another gallery like that of the Luxembourg, where works by artists, living 
or recently dead, could pass the period of probation. But as admission 
to the Luxembourg is in itself an honor of selection to which few of the 
works annually exhibited in the Salons are admitted, it will be seen that in 
our provision for the growing necessities of New York, there lacks even 
the primary provision of these requirements of a living art. 

Our municipal government, year by year in the progression of the 
great city, has realized growing necessities for which wise expenditure of 
public moneys has been made. Notable instances of this are the multi- 
plication of small parks within the old city limits and larger parks upon 
its extended area, the recreation piers and public baths,—all provided for 


the public good, but all entailing an expenditure which would not have 
been thought compatible with our political system in a past generation. 
A later instance is the provision of sites paid for by the city to make effec- 
tive Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s gift of five millions for the establishment of 
auxiliary libraries. 


It will be noted that in the report of the committee for a united fine 
arts building the estimate of cost for the proposed building is exclusive 
of site; and undoubtedly there was in the minds of the framers of this 
report the precedent established, not only in the instances cited above, but, 
as bearing more directly on this project, that of the erection and main- 
tenance of the Metropolitan Museum of Art by the city. 

When the directors of the museum had shown by the accumulation of 
its collections a generous public spirit, there could be no question of the 
manifest duty of the city to make these collections accessible to the citi- 
zens of New York, by the erection of a building for their exhibition and 
preservation. In like manner, it can hardly be doubted that if the requis- 
ite amount for the erection of a great art building were forthcoming as a 
gift by an individual, or by an association of public spirited citizens recog- 
nizing the city’s needs, there could be no hesitation on the part of the 
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municipal authorities, and a site adequate in space and location would be 
provided, 

But, it may be asked, granting that such a united fine arts building 
were an established fact, is the current production of New York or the 
United States in the arts of design sufficient to provide an adequate and 
dignified display? To this I would say that it must be borne in mind 
that for lack of space and of importance no New York exhibition has as 
yet been fully representative of the entire artistic activity of our country. 
No exhibition, for instance, has been willing or able to transport works 
of art from a distance. ‘There is no building here or elsewhere in the 
United States, outside of museums which do not exhibit current produc- 
tions, suited to the exhibition of sculpture. Yet there is very great 
activity of sculptural production in the United States, as was seen in 
Chicago in 1893, and in Buffalo last year. But, as I have already outlined, 
the proposed exhibition would be more comprehensive than what we have 
generally known as an art exhibition, and would recruit from the work- 
shops almost as much as from the studios. This would have to be 
done at the solicitation of committees of selection carefully composed of 
painters, sculptors, architects, and designers, whose task would be no 
sinecure, for the very future of the exhibition, and, most intimately con- 
nected, the future of our art in general, would depend in a great degree 
on their wise selection of exhibits that were worthy, and the elimination 


of those poor in design. In the first exhibition this might exercise a 
limitation in the number of exhibits, but once let the word get abroad that 
there was in our great. city an exhibition, the stamp of whose approval 
would lift a given work from the ranks of the commonplace and futile, 
and the second and succeeding years would bring to the committee of 
selection an embarrassment of riches from which to choose. 


For the inventive quality which is so strongly characteristic of our 
country is in itself akin to the artistic temperament, and the general merit 
of design in our silverware, pottery, wall-papers, bookbindings, and 
furniture has been more appreciated abroad at the various universal 
expositions than at home. Our stained glass, one of the most beautiful, 
and in the higher sense, most useful of arts, is with us a living art in 
comparison with all other countries of the world, where it is fettered by 
tradition to a point where many of its possibilities are undeveloped. 

To the general public it may not be known that the furniture trade, 
in which millions of capital are invested, holds frequently, perhaps 
annually, an exhibition in New York. This is held for the trade and is 
not supposed to interest the general, much less what is now known as 
the exclusive art, public. The design of much of the furniture, however, 
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is surprisingly good, though, of course, there is evident a lack of standard 
and of definite direction of design. But again let it be generally known 
that there was an exhibition of art, where knowledge and appreciation of 
a piece of furniture that should be equally useful and beautiful, would 
crown the effort of designer and maker as a title for its admission to the 
exhibition, and it is not vain imagining to believe that much of the capac- 
ity, energy, and capital already employed would receive a new impetus. 
In provoking new channels for the current of art production, in seek- 
ing to present our pictures and sculpture to a larger and deserved 
appreciation, there can be little doubt as to the quality and quantity of the 
exhibits that would be forthcoming. 

But—lI again imagine the doubter among my readers—how is it, after 
what has been already said about the lack of interest shown in already 
existing exhibitions, that there may be expected an accretion of art 
interest sufficient to fill the vast building projected with numbers of 
interested visitors, “to attract and instruct all classes whether professional 
or non-professional ” ? 

The example of the Madison Square Garden, and the attraction of 
the crowd for the crowd, I am willing to leave aside, though it is far from 
a negligible quantity. 

The comprehensive character of the exhibition in itself would interest 
vast numbers of people of a class who seldom visit an art exhibition; the 
householders and the housebuilders, the men and women intent on making 
for themselves a home, would find many of their problems solved, prob- 
lems which they have never perhaps thought of as questions of art. 
The artisans who now never cross the threshold of the Academy or the 
Society exhibitions, but who know the Metropolitan Museum as helping 
them in their work, would throng thither. 

The numbers of our vast foreign population which in the countries 
of their origin go as a matter of course to the Glas Palast in Berlin, the 
Salon in Paris, or the Royal Academy in London, to see the exhibitions 
there would surely attend, while now it never occurs to them to enter a 
dealer’s gallery on Fifth Avenue or the Fine Arts Building on Fifty-seventh 
Street. 

But, above all, the very considerable number of good Americans who 
in the very heyday of our newly realized greatness as a world power, are 
beginning to feel that their country is no longer in a state of depend- 
ence on the old world for the rewards of life, made full and beautiful by 
the gentler arts, would throng from factory and counting house to enter 
in and enjoy the world of beauty made visible by men of their own race 
and temperament. And, lastly, the smaller in number, though greater in 
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influence, of those who for the last generation have watched our art 
develop, to whose interest and encouragement is due its growth, 
would find there the first realization of their steadfast belief. And 
these, for I would not limit them to those faithful few whose purse 
strings have been loosed and to whose active encouragement our art 
owes much, but would rather speak of those who now go to our art 
exhibitions, and who follow at much pain of travel and of distraction the 
various and scattered shows of the different exhibiting societies,—these 
would appreciate the centralization of our art production. 

For it is the belief of all those interested in this movement that there 
is vastly more art interest on the part of the good citizens of New York 
than is made apparent. Each one of our exhibitions, and, as has been 
said before, their name is legion, has a certain attendance, perhaps it 
might be called its own clientele, and a certain proportion of these 
visitors at one exhibition may possibly attend two or three others. 
But even the professional artist misses by half attendance at a// the 
exhibitions, and the result is that few or none realize just how much art 
and art interest exists to be drawn upon for a centralized exhibition, 
even if such a show were limited to paintings alone. 

But perhaps the most convincing reason that such a building is a 
necessity for our city lies in the fact that with the dissemination of 
intelligence in our country, no good citizen of New York would own to 
an inferiority to the inhabitants of old world cities, which have proven 
beyond dispute that a great art exhibition is as vital a factor in a city’s 
life as a great library. We hear much of the art instinct of the 
people of the old world, but like every other development of the 
finer senses it is a cultivated sense, which, when it exists among unedu- 
cated people, does so only in a limited degree as a passive acceptation of 
the beliefs of their intellectual superiors. This instinct, though possibly 
more dormant, with us is by no means absent, and has been awakened 
largely through our exhibitions in Chicago and Buffalo, if only by the 
echo which has reached those who were unable to go. 

Give to these people a great art building filled with worthy exhibits 
and they will throng its halls. 

It must be given, for to be sufficiently dignified and splendid it is a 
work beyond the power of any class of men like the artists to provide; 
theirs the duty to see that the soul shall animate the body. 

This donation has been necessary in other countries. France, 
though the state takes on itself as a duty the encouragement of the fine 
arts, has no voice in the composition or direction of the two great exhib- 
iting bodies of artists which now constitute the two rival salons. When 
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the division in the old Salon occurred in :8g0, the succeeding body left 
the Palais de |’Industrie in the Champs Elysées to the Société des Artistes 
Frangais. The old palace of industry was built for the first universal 
exhibition and was the property of the city of Paris, which, with this 
seceding oody of artists on its hands, was forced to lodge them 
under the name of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts in one of 
the buildings of the Universal Exposition of 1889 on the Champ de 
Mars. When in provision of the Exposition of 1900 the old building 
of the Palais de I’Industrie was destroyed, and the new Palace of Fine 
Arts was built on the Champs Elysées, the exposition was no sooner over 
than this new building was divided into two parts and given over to the 
two salons, each of which pays one franc per annum as rental to the city 
of Paris. 

Here the artists ask for less from the city, and are in fact willing to 
wait until the necessity of a dignified monument devoted to the Fine 
Arts—the arts of peace, be it remembered by our peaceful people, who 
have been prodigal in their memorials to military valor—shall become 
such a necessity that some good citizen of our Greater New York will 
feel that noblesse oblige—when it will be built. It is in strict consonance 
with precedent that the project is suggested in the report of the com- 
mittee for a united fine arts building, and it is safe to say that in the 
‘near or far future” the confidence expressed therein will be justified. 
Some citizen or group of citizens will give their city a noble monument, 
and the responsive city will place it like a fair jewel on her breast. In 
this the artists are only as much, and not more interested, than all good 
citizens, until the moment comes “to accept, and to the best of their 
abilities to further, any such scheme as is herein proposed for the unifica- 
tion and development of the art interests of New York City.” 





ZIONISM 
MAXtNORDAU 
OFFICIER D’ACADEMIE, FRANCE. 


MONG the persons"of the educated classes who follow with any 
attention all the more™important movements of the times, it 
would now be difficult to find one to whom the word “ Zionism ” 

is quite unknown. People are generally aware that it describes an idea 
and a movement that in the last years has found numerous adherents 
among the Jews of all countries, but especially among those of the 
East. Comparatively few, however, both among the Gentiles and the 
Jews themselves, have a perfectly clear notion of the aims and ways of 
Zionism; the Gentiles, because they do not care sufficiently for Jewish 
affairs to take the trouble to inform themselves at first hand as to the 
particulars ; the Jews, because they are intentionally lead astray by the 
enemies of Zionism, by lies and calumnies, or because even among the 
fervent Zionists there are not many who have probed the whole Zionist 
idea to the bottom, and are willing or able to present it in a clear and 
comprehensible fashion, without exaggeration and polemical heat. 

I will endeavor to furnish readers of good faith, who are not biased, 
and have no other interest than that of gaining authentic information 
about a phenomenon in contemporary history, as concisely and soberly 
as possible with all the facts, as they really are, not as they are reflected 
in muddled brains, or distorted and falsified by calumniators. 


I. 


Zionism is a new word for a very old object, in so far as it merely 
expresses the yearning of the Jewish people for Zion. Since the destruc- 
tion of the second temple by Titus, since the dispersion of the Jewish 
nation in all countries, this people has not ceased to long intensely, and 
hope fervently, for the return to the lost land of their fathers. This 
yearning for, and hope in, Zion on the part of the Jews was the concrete, 
I might say, the geographical, aspect of their Messianic faith, which in 
its turn forms an essential part of their religion. 

Messianism and Zionism were really, for nearly two thousand years, 
identical conceptions, and without caviling and hair-splitting interpreta- 
tion, it would not be easy to make a distinction between the prayers for 
the appearance of the promised Messiah, and those for the not less 
promised return to the historical home,—both of which stand side by side 
on every page of the Jewish liturgy. These prayers were, until a few 
generations ago, meant literally by every Jew, as they still are by the 
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simple believing Jews. The Jews had no other idea than that they were 
a people which as a punishment for its sins had lost the land of its 
forefathers, which was condemned to live as strangers in strange lands, 
and whose great sufferings would first cease when it was again assembled 
on the consecrated soil of the Holy Land. 

This gradually changed about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when enlightenment first began to find its way into Jewdom, in the person 
of its first herald, Moses Mendelssohn, the popular philosopher. The 
faith of the Jews became more lukewarm ; the educated classes, where they 
did not simply convert themselves to Christianism, began to regard the doc- 
trines of their religion in a rationalist manner ; for them the dispersion of the 
Jewish people was a final and unalterable fact; they emptied the concep- 
tion of the Messiah and of Zion of every concrete meaning, and arranged 
for themselves a singular doctrine, according to which the Zion promised 
to the Jews was to be understood only in a spiritual sense, as the setting 
up of the Jewish monotheism in the whole world, as the future triumph 
of Jewish ethics over the less sublime and less noble moral teaching of 
the other nations. An American rabbi reduced this conception to the 
striking formula, “Our Zion is in Washington.” The Mendelssohn 
teaching logically developed in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury into the “Reform,” which deliberately broke with Zionism. For 
the Reform Jew, the word Zion had just as little meaning as the word 
dispersion. He does not feel himself in any diaspora. He denies that 
there is a Jewish people and that he is a member of it. He desires only 
to belong to the people in whose midst he lives. For him Judaism is a 
purely religious conception which has nothing whatever to do with nation- 
ality. The land of his birth is his fatherland, and he will know of no 
other. The idea of a return to Palestine excites him either to indignation 
or to laughter. He answers it with the well-known, silly, would-be 
witticism, “If the Jewish state is again set up in Palestine, I will ask to 
be its ambassador in Paris.” 

The thinking Jew did not fail, however, to perceive, in the course 
of time, that Reform Judaism is a half measure, a compromise, which 
like every compromise, contains the germ of destruction, as it cannot for 
one instant resist logical criticism. Whom shall the Reform Judaism 
satisfy? The believing Jew? He rejects it with the greatest abhorrence. 
The unbelieving Jew? He despises it as hypocrisy and phrase-monger- 
ing. The Jew who really desires to break with his national past and to 
be absorbed by his Christian surroundings? For that Jew, Reform 
Judaism does not suffice ; he goes a step farther, the step that leads to the 
baptismal font. Still less does it satisfy the Jew who desires to guard 
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Jewdom against destruction and to preserve it as an ethnical individuality. 
For to him an openly expressed abandonment of all national aspirations 
is synonymous with a self-condemnation of the Jewish people to a 
perhaps slow, but sure, death. Reform Judaism without Zionism, that is 
to say, without the wish and the hope for a reassembling of the Jewish 
people, has no future. At the best, it can only be regarded as a somewhat 
crooked path that leads to Christianity. He who desires to reach that 
goal can find straighter and shorter routes. 


II. 


And so it has come about that the generations which had been under 
the influence of the Mendelssohnian rhetoric and enlightenment, of 
reform and assimilation, have, in the last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century, been followed by a new generation which seeks to take up 
another than the traditional standpoint towards the question of Zion. 
These new Jews shrug their shoulders at that twaddle which has been 
the fashion among rabbis and literati for the last hundred years, and 
which boasts of a “ Mission of Jewdom,” said to consist in this, that the 
Jews must live forever in dispersion among the peoples in order to act as 
their teachers and models of morality, and to educate them gradually to 
pure rationalism, to a general brotherhood of mankind, and to an ideal 
cosmopolitanism. They declare the mission swagger to be either pre- 
sumption or foolishness. "They, more modest and more practical, demand 
only the right for the Jewish people to live and to develop itself, accord- 
ing to its abilities, up to the natural limits of its type. They have become 
convinced that this is not possible in dispersion, as, under that con- 
dition, prejudice, hatred, and contempt continually follow and oppress 
them, and either stint their development, or force them to an ethnical 
mimicry which necessarily makes of them, instead of original types with 
aright to existence, mediocre or bad copies of foreign models. They 
therefore work methodically with a view to rendering the Jewish people 
once more a normal one, which lives on its own soil, and accomplishes 
all economical, intellectual, moral, and political functions of a civilized 
nation, 

The goal cannot be reached at once. It lies in a future more or less 
near. It is an ideal, a desire, a hope, as the Messianic Zionism was and 
is. The new Zionism, which has been called the political one, differs, 
however, from the old, the religious, the Messianic one, in this,—that it 
disavows all mysticism, no longer identifies itself with Messianism, and 
does not expect the return to Palestine to be brought about by a miracle, 
but desires to prepare the way by its own efforts. 
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The new Zionism has grown in part only out of the internal impul- 
sions of Judaism itself, out of the enthusiasm of modern educated Jews 
for their history and martyrology, out of the awakened consciousness of 
their racial qualities, out of their ambition to save the ancient blood, in 
view of the farthest possible future, and to add to the achievements of 
their forefathers the achievements of their posterity. 

On the other hand, Zionism is the effect of two impulses which 
came from without,—first, the principle of nationality, which for half 
a century ruled thought and feeling in Europe, and governed the politics 
of the world; secondly, Anti-Semitism, from which the Jews of all 
countries have more or less to suffer. 

The principle of nationality has awakened self-consciousness in all 
the peoples; it teaches them to regard their peculiarities as qualities, and 
gives them a passionate desire for independence. It could not, therefore, 
pass over the educated Jews without leaving a trace. It induced them to 
remember who and what they are; to feel themselves, which they had 
unlearned, a people apart; and to demand for themselves a normal 
national destiny. This slow and painful work of the recovery of their 
national individuality was rendered easier by the attitude of the peoples, who 
elimi. ated them from themselves as a foreign element, and put stress, 
without consideration or courtesy, on the real and imaginary contrasts, or 
at least differences, between themselves and the Jews. 

The principle of nationality has, in its exaggerations, led to excesses. 
It has been led astray into Chauvinism, abased to idiotic hatred of the 
foreigner, degraded to grotesque self-worship. From this caricature of 
itself the Jewish nationalism is safe. The Jewish nationalist does not 
suffer from self-inflation; he feels, on the contrary, that he must make 
tireless efforts to render the name of Jew atitle of honor. He mod- 
estly recognizes the good qualities of other nations, and seeks diligently 
to acquire them in so far as they harmonize with his natural capacities. 
He knows what terrible harm centuries of slavery or disability have done 
to his originally proud and upright character, and seeks to cure it by 
means of intense self-training. If, however, nationalism is on its guard 
against all illusions as to itself, this is a natural phase in the process of 
development from barbaric selfish individualism to free humanism and 
altruism,—a phase whose justification and necessity can only be denied 
by him who has no comprehension whatever of the laws of organic evo- 
lution, and is totally lacking in the historical sense. 

Anti-Semitism has also taught many educated Jews the way back to 
their people. It has had the effect of a sharp trial which the weak can- 
not stand, but from which the strong emerge stronger or more confi- 
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dent in themselves. It is not correct to say that Zionism is but a 
“ vesture of truculence”’ or act of desperation against Anti-Semitism. It 
is true that more than one educated Jew has been moved only by Anti- 
Semitism, to throw in his lot again with Jewdom, and he would again fall 
away if his Christian fellow-countrymen would receive him anew in a 
friendly spirit. But, in the case of most Zionists, Anti-Semitism only 
forced them to reflect upon their relation to the nations, and their reflec- 
tion has led them to conclusions which would remain a lasting acquire- 
ment of their mind and heart, even if Anti-Semitism were to disappear 
completely from the world. 

Be it well understood; the Zionism analyzed above is that of the 
educated and free Jews,—the Jewish élite. The uneducated mass, cling- 
ing to the old traditions, is Zionist without much reflection, from feeling, 
from instinct, from distress, and yearning. They suffer too much from 
the hardships of life, from the hatred of the peoples, from legal disabili- 
ties, and social outlawry; they feel that they cannot hope for any lasting 
amelioration of their situation so long as they must live as a powerless 
minority among a hostile majority. They desire to become a nation, to 
rejuvenate themselves by close contact with mother earth, and to become 
once more the masters of their destiny. This Zionist mass is still in part 
not quite free from mystical tendencies. It allows its Zionism to be per- 
vaded, to a certain extent, by Messianic reminiscences, and blends it with 


religious emotions. They have certainly a clear idea of the aim, the 
reassembling of the Jewish nation, but not of the means. Still, even 
they have realized already the necessity of themselves making efforts, and 
there is a vast difference between their active readiness for organization 
and their spirit of sacrifice, and the pious, prayer-indulging passiveness of 
the purely religious Messianist. 


III. 


The new or political Zionism has had here and there forerunners, 
whose first appearance dates back to the early half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In the beginning of the eighties terrible persecutions broke out in 
Russia without any apparent reason, persecutions which cost hundreds 
of Jews their lives, destroyed the prosperity of thousands more, and 
induced tens of thousands to turn their backs on the land of their birth. 
This calamity brutally aroused the Jews from their hundred-year-old 
illusions and brought them again to a sense of reality. A Russian Jew, 
Dr. Pinsker, at that time wrote a small pamphlet entitled, ‘* Auto-Eman- 
cipation,” which was already a prelude to the modern political Zionism, 
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and sketched all its motives without however developing them sym- 
phonically. He, at any rate, it was who gave its watchword to the 
whole movement: ‘The Jews are no mere religious community, they 
are anation. ‘They desire again to live in their own country as a united 


people. Their rejuvenation must be at the same time economical, physi- 


cal, intellectual, and moral.” 

The Jewish youth of the middle schools and universities of Russia 
were profoundly affected by Pinsker’s arguments. They began to found 
national Jewish societies. A number of students who studied at foreign 
universities became in their new surroundings apostles of Dr. Pinsker’s 
idea, and found adherents here and there, for the most part among the 
young Jews of Vienna. Others preferred action to word, example to 
sermon, abandoned their studies, and emigrated to Palestine in order to 
become peasants there,—Jewish peasants on historically Jewish soil. 
Deeply moved by this idealism of a peculiarly enthusiastic élite, cooler 
headed Jews in Russia and Germany began also to form societies in order 
to support from a distance the Palestine settlements of the Jewish pio- 
neers, This took place without any combined plan and with no clear 
notion of the aim and the means. The societies were not conscious of 
the fact that they felt and acted as Zionists. They did not perceive the 
connection between the Jewish colonization of Palestine and the future 
of the whole Jewish nation. It was in their case rather an instinctive 
movement in which all kinds of obscure feelings are dimly discernible,— 
piety, archzological-historical sentimentality, charity, and pride of pedi- 
gree. At any rate, the minds of the Jews were prepared, the feeling was. 
in the air, Jewdom was ripe for a change. 

As is always the case in such historical moments, the man also 
appeared whose mission it was to express clearly the ideas obscurely felt 
by many, and to proclaim loudly the word they were waiting to hear. 
This man was Dr. Theodor Herzl. He published in the autumn of 
1896 a concisely written booklet, “ Der Judenstaat” (The Jewish State), 
which proclaimed with a determination that till then had no precedent, 
the fact that the Jews are a people who demand for themselves all the 
rights of a people, and who desire to settle in a country where they can 
lead a free and complete political existence. 

“ Der Judenstaat” has become the real starting point of political 
Zionism,—the starting point, not the programme. Herzl’s book is still 
the subjective work of a solitary thinker who speaks in his own name. 
Many details in it are literature. It is not easy to draw a sharp boundary 
line between the sober earnest of the social politician and the imagination 
of the prophetical poet. The real programme had to be a collective 
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work which was certainly based on Herzl’s book, and inspired by Herzl’s 
visions of the future, but which rid itself of all fantastic details, and was 
built up solely from the elements of reality. 

Herzl’s book was at once greeted by tens of thousands of Jews, 
chiefly the young, as an act of redemption. It was not to remain merely 
printed paper, but should be transformed into a practical creation. New 
societies were founded everywhere, no longer with a view of the slow, 
petty settlement of Palestine by means of groups of Jews creeping sur- 
reptitiously as it were into the country, but by the preparation for an 
emigration “en masse” into the Holy Land, based on a formal treaty 
with the Turkish Government, guaranteed by the Great Powers, by 
which the former should accord the new settlers the right of self- 
government. 

The premises of political Zionism are that there is a Jewish nation. 
This is just the point denied by the assimilation Jews, and the spiritless, 
unctuous, prating rabbis in their pay. Dr. Herzl saw that the first task 
he had to fulfil was the organizing of a manifestation which should bring 
before the world, and the Jewish people itself, in modern, comprehensible 
form the fact of its national existence. He convoked a Zionist congress, 
which in spite of the most furious attacks and most unscrupulous acts of 
violence,—the Jewish community of Munich where the congress was 
originally intended to be held protested against its meeting in that town !— 
assembled for the first time in Basel, the end of August, 1897, and con- 
sisted of two hundred and four selected representatives of the Zionist 
Jews of both hemispheres. 

The first Zionist congress solemnly proclaimed in the face of the 
attentive world that the Jews are a nation, and that they do not desire to 
be absorbed by other nations. It vowed to work for the emancipation of 
that part of the Jewish race which is deprived of all rights, and which 
is dragging out its existence in undeserved misery, and to prepare for it 
a brighter future. It put its aims on record in a programme unanimously 
adopted with the greatest enthusiasm. This ran as follows :— 

“Zionism works to create for the Jewish people a home in Palestine 
guaranteed by public law. 

“For the reaching of this goal the congress proposes to adopt the 
following means :— 

“(1.) The well-regulated promotion of the settlement of Palestine 
by Jewish agriculturists, artisans, and manufacturers. 

“(2.) The organization and knitting together of the whole Jewish 
community by means of proper local and general institutions, in accord- 
ance with the law of the different countries. 
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“(3.) The strengthening of the Jewish self-respect and national 
consciousness. 

“(4.) Preparatory steps for obtaining the consent of the govern- 
ments, which is necessary for the achievement of the aims of Zionism.” 


IV. 


The first congress did not separate without having created a lasting 
organization. It elected a “ Great Committee of Action,” in which all 
countries with a somewhat considerable Jewish population are represented, 
and which in its turn selected a smaller “ permanent committee”’ with its 
headquarters in Vienna, under the presidency of Dr. Herzl. It was 
followed in the three ensuing years by three further congresses, in 1898 
and 1899, again in Basel, and in tg00 in London. The number of the 
delegates rose in 1898 to two hundred and eighty, in 1899 to three hun- 
dred and seventy, and in 1900 to four hundred and twenty. At every 
succeeding congress the regulations for election were more strictly 
enforced, the mandates more closely examined, and at the present moment 
the congress, which has become a permanent institution of the Zionist 
Jewdom, and which met for the fifth time in December, 1901, again in 
Basel, can with justice claim to be the real representative of one hundred 
and eighty thousand electors. 

He who desires to know what the Jews who have been represented 
at the congress have done up to the present time to realize the programme of 
Zionism drawn up by the first congress, has only to compare the various 
points of this programme with the facts we are going to record. 

“(1.) The well-regulated promotion of the settlement of Palestine 
by Jewish agriculturists, artisans, and manufacturers.” 

Zionism rejects on principle all colonization on a small scale, and the 
idea of “‘ sneaking”’ into Palestine. The Zionists have therefore devoted 
themselves preéminently to a zealous and tireless advocacy of the already 
existing Jewish colonies in Palestine, with those who until now have given 
them their aid, and who of late have inclined towards the withdrawal of 
their support ‘from them. The Zionists have also prepared the way for 
founding factories in the Holy Land, which will give employment 


to the Jewish workmen there, and have assured, by according a yearly 
subvention, the future existence of the model Hebraic school in Jaffa, 
which was about to close its doors for want of funds. They take care 
that the existing and promising beginnings of a Jewish colonization shall 
be looked after and maintained till the movement will be possible on a 
large scale. 

“(2.) The organization and knitting together of the whole Jewish 
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community by the means of proper local and general institutions in 
accordance with the law of the different countries.” 

The Zionist Jewish community is at present organized in both hem- 
ispheres in about nine hundred societies, which display great activity. In 
the matter of organization covering the whole of Jewdom, Zionism 
possesses national federations of its societies,—the “great” and the 
““smaller committee of action,” and the congress which maintains a per- 
manent secretarial office in Vienna. ‘The cost of this apparatus is covered 
by the voluntary yearly offerings of the Zionists, to which offerings the 
name of the old Jewish coinage is applied, and which accordingly are 
known as “ shekels,”—their amount being in America forty cents, and in 
Western lands a unit of the coinage (one mark, one franc, one shilling, 
etc.). The payment of the shekel gives the right of vote for the con- 
gress. Zionism possesses its official organ, ‘“‘ Die Welt,” published in 
German in Vienna. Its ideas are further set forth in about forty other 
periodicals in the Hebrew, German, Russian, Polish, Italian, English, 
French, and Roumanian languages, and in the Jewish-German and Judeo- 
Spanish jargons. Its American organ is the periodical, “ The Macca- 
bean.” It has founded numerous schools, Toynbee Halls, and educa- 
tional institutes, and has recently begun to acquire a share in the 
administration of the Jewish communities, in order to devote their 
resources, more than has heretofore been the case with the anti-national 


or unthinking leaders, to the promoting of national Jewish instruction, 
education, and culture. 

“(3.) Strengthening .of the Jewish self-respect and national conscious- 
ness,” 


The Zionist societies use every effort that the members and the 
Jewish masses in general may know the history of their nation, and 
become acquainted with the sacred and profane literature in the Hebrew 
tongue. They teach the Jews to hold their heads high, to be proud of 
their descent, and to despise the Anti-Semitic lies, calumnies, and insults. 
They care, in the measure of their strength, for the amelioration of the 
hygiene of the Jewish proletariat, for its economic improvement by means 
of association and solidarity, for well-directed education of children, and 
for the instruction of the women. They give the young students a goal 
for their efforts and an ideal in life. They preach the duty of leading a 
faultless, spiritual life, the rejection of a crude materialism, into which 
the assimilation Jews, on account of the want of a worthy ideal, are 
only too apt to sink, and strict self-control in word and deed. ‘They 
found athletic societies in order to promote the long neglected physical 
development of the rising generation. They give a new impulse to the 
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celebration of Jewish historical feasts and memorial days. In many 
instances they even make themselves outwardly conspicuous by wearing 
insignia. The Zionist regards it as contemptible to conceal his national- 
ity. He wishes to be recognized as a Jew, and as he always behaves 
himself in a natural, unaffected way, plays no comedy of imitation, wishes 
to deceive nobody about his extraction and identity, intrudes upon no one 
under a false flag, his relations to his Christian neighbors and fellow- 
countrymen are sounder, truer, more frank and dignified than those of the 
assimilation Jew, who makes painful and useless efforts, which disgust 
every Christian possessing a modicum of good taste, to hide the fact that 
he is a Jew. 

“*(4.) Preparatory steps to obtain the consent of the governments 
necessary to achieve the aims of Zionism.” 

Several of the governments whose opinion will eventually be decisive 
in the matter have been, by means of memorials, reliably informed of the 
aims of Zionism; and there has been no want of very important encour- 
agements and promising expressions of sympathy with its tendencies. 

For the moment the committee of action is trying to obtain from 
Turkey a charter for the colonization of such land in Palestine as can be | 
disposed of, and which at present is lying waste, and for the opening of 
its neglected resources. The exploiting of such a charter is not possible 
without considerable sums of money. In order to be armed finan- 
cially for the time that Turkey will accord such a charter, the second 
Zionist congress (1898) decided to found a national Jewish bank insti- 
tute, the “ Jewish Colonial Trust,” with its headquarters in London. 
This resolution was carried out the following year (1899). The bank 
has been brought into being. Its capital in shares is two million pounds 
sterling. It can, by the statutes, start business when one eighth of this 
capital, two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, has been actually 
paid up. This has already been done. 

Another financial instrument of Zionism is the ‘ National Fund,” 
created by the fifth congress (1901), which is raised by voluntary sub- 
scription and which is to amount to two hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
The half of this sum is to be devoted to the purchase of land in Palestine, 
the other half to remain an intangible common property of the Jewish 
people, which will by means of compound interest and gifts continually 
increase, so that at important junctures the interest may be used for great 
national purposes. ‘ 


V. 


I have taken pains to show, in as brief and as objective a manner as 
possible, what Zionism is, what it desires to do, how it came into being, 
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and how it has developed up to the present. I have also repeatedly men- 
tioned that its most violent opponents have arisen from the Jewish com- 
munity. 

Many of them content themselves with libeling and insulting the 
leaders of the Zionist movement. This kind of hostility they who are 
vilified can afford to despise. Men who, without expecting the slightest 
advantage to themselves, out of the purest, most unselfish love for the 
unhappy ones of their race, out of reverence for their forefathers, out of 
a general spirit of philanthropy, have made the greatest sacrifices in 
money, time, strength, and health, in order to elevate their people and to 
free millions of innocent, persecuted men from the bitterest misery, have 
the right smilingly to shrug their shoulders when irresponsible fanatics or 
pitiable paid scribes reproach them with self-interest or vanity. 

Beside these opponents of a lower type, there are others who do 
not merely lie and slander, but also seek to argue. They delight in 
comparing the apostles of Zionism with the false Messiahs like the 
notorious Sabbathai Levi, who have appeared only too often in Jewish 
history, and who have always done the greatest mischief to the Jewish 
people they have deceived. To compare Zionism with the vagaries or 
impostures of false Messiahs of the Sabbathai Levi kind, presupposes 
great foolishness or great bad faith. Zionism is precisely characterized 
by the complete absence of any mystical element. It promises its adher- 
ents no miracles; on the contrary, it continually impresses on them that 
their emancipation from a situation they find intolerable, can only be 
the result of their own work, the fruit of their long, strenuous, and com- 
bined efforts. 

People declare Zionism to be a dream, and deny that its practical 
realization is possible. To objections of this category the Zionists have 
a hundred times given a sufficient answer. This simple negative criticism 
can be passed over. Its only real refutation is in deeds, such as the 
Zionists have already performed, and as they intend further to perform. 

The one point which probably forever excludes the possibility of an 
understanding between Zionist and non-Zionist Jews, is the question of 
the Jewish nationality. Whoever maintains and believes that the Jews 
are not a nation can indeed be no Zionist, he cannot join a movement 
which is only justified when it is admitted that it desires to create normal 
conditions of existence for a people living and suffering under abnormal 
conditions. He who, on the contrary, is convinced that the Jews are a 
people, must necessarily become Zionist, as only the return to their own 
country can save the everywhere hated, persecuted, and oppressed Jewish 
nation from physical and intellectual destruction. 
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Many Jews, especially those of the West, have, in their heart of 
hearts, completely broken with Judaism, and they will probably soon do 
so openly, and if they do not break away, their children or grand-children 
will. These desire to be entirely absorbed by their Christian fellow- 
countrymen. ‘They resent it as a great annoyance when other Jews 
proclaim that they are a people apart, and desire to bring about an 
unequivocal separation between themselves and the other nations. Their 
great and constant fear is to be denounced as strangers in the land of 
their birth, of which they are free citizens. They fear that this will be 
more than ever the case, if a large section of the Jewish people openly 
claim for themselves rights as an autonomous nation, and still worse, if 
anywhere in the world a political and intellectual centre of Judaism 
should really be created, in which millions of Jews would be grouped 
together, united as a nation. 

All these feelings on the part of the assimilation Jews are comprehen- 
sible. From their standpoint they are justified. These Jews, however, 
have no right to expect that Zionism should for their sake commit suicide. 
The Jews who are happy and contented in the land of their birth, and 
who indignantly reject the suggestion of abandoning it, are about a sixth 
of the Jewish nation, say two millions out of twelve. The other five 
sixths, or ten millions, feel themselves profoundly unhappy in the countries 
where they reside, and they have every reason for doing so. ‘These ten 
millions cannot be called upon to submit forever unresistingly to their 
thraldom, and to renounce every effort for redemption from their misery, 
merely in order that the comfort of two million happy and contented 
Jews may not be disturbed. 

The Zionists are, moreover, firmly convinced that the misgivings of 
the assimilation Jews are unfounded. The reassembling of the Jewish 
people in Palestine will not have the consequences which they fear. 
When there is again a Jewish country, the Jews will have the choice of 
emigrating thither, or of remaining in their present home. Many will 
doubtless remain, and will prove by their choice that they prefer the land 
of their birth to their kindred and to their national soil. It is barely possi- 
ble that the Anti-Semites will still throw the scornful and perfidious 
“stranger!’’ in their face. But the real Christians among their fellow- 
countrymen, those who think and feel according to the teaching and 
examples of the Holy Writ, will be convinced that they do not regard 
themselves as strangers in the land of their birth, and will then rightly 
comprehend the real meaning: of their voluntary renunciation of a return 
to a land of the Jews, and of their fidelity to their homes and to their 
Christian neighbors. 
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The Zionists know that they have undertaken a work of unexampled 
difficulty. Never before has the effort been made to transplant, peace- 
fully, in a short space of time, to another soil, several million people 
from various countries ; never has it been attempted to transform millions 
of physically degenerate proletarians, without trade or profession, into 
agriculturists and cattle breeders, to bring townbred hucksters and trades 
people, agents, and men of sedentary occupation again into contact with 
the plough and the mother earth. It will be necessary to accustom Jews 
of different origins to one another, to train them practically to national 
unity, and at the same time to overcome the superhuman obstacles of 
difference of language, unequal civilization, and of the manners of 
thought, prejudices, likes, and dislikes of foreign nations, brought sever- 
ally from the lands of their birth. 

What gives the Zionists the courage to begin this labor of Hercules 
is the conviction that they are doing a necessary and useful work, a 
work of love and civilization, a work of justice and wisdom. They 
desire to save eight to ten millions of their kindred from intolerable 
suffering. They desire to free the nations among whom they now 
vegetate from a presence which is considered disagreeable. They wish to 
deprive Anti-Semitism—which everywhere lowers public morals and 
develops the very worst instincts—of its victim. They wish to make 
unquestionable producers out of the Jews at present reproached with 
being parasites. They desire to fertilize with their sweat and till with 
their hands a country that is today a desert, until it is again the flowering 
garden it has once been. Thus will Zionism in an equal degree serve 
the unhappy Jew and the Christian peoples, civilization and the economy 
of the world; and the services which it can render, and wishes to render, 
are great enough to justify its hope that the Christian world, too, will 
appreciate them, and support the movement with its active sympathy. 
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ERMANN SUDERMANN is, at the present time, undoubt- 
edly the most widely known of all the living authors of Ger- 
many. His dramas have borne his name into regions where the 

most celebrated of our novelists have not yet penetrated, and even his 
novels have attained a circulation that none of his German contem- 
poraries can hope to rival. Abroad Sudermann stands as the representa- 
tive par excellence of modern German literature, and even at home voices 
are not wanting that ascribe to him a like significance, although our 
critics and our poets, especially of the younger generation, accord with 
almost unbroken unanimity, not to him, but to Gerhart Hauptmann, the 
palm of literary supremacy. 

Yet there are with us not a few critics who deny to Sudermann 
the slightest vestige of a claim to importance, or who look upon 
him as merely a ‘seeker after effects,” and as a “ panderer to the baser 
instincts of the public.” A closer scrutiny of his life and performances 
will perhaps make clear the reasons for this difference of opinion regard- 
ing the most widely read and most widely heard of modern German 
authors. 

The story of Sudermann’s life is easily told. “The son of an innkeeper 
not over endowed with this world’s goods, he was born on September 
30, 1857, on an estate in East Prussia, far removed from the culture and 
the excessive refinements of culture that belong to a great metropolis. In 
the province of his nativity not even the German language held unrestricted 
sway. The men of toil, the rustics of this place, still largely speak the rich, 
mellifluent tongue of Lithuania,—a Slavic vernacular that Sudermann 
skilfully employed to lend local coloring to the dialogue of his drama, 
“ Johannisfeuer.”’ 

His parents were compelled to battle sorely for their existence, and many 
a trait from this period of privation has found expression in his novel, 
“Frau Sorge.” Yet the means were not wanting to send Hermann 
to the gymnasium of the provincial capital of Elbing,—to the “kind old 
aunt” who has left her indubitable traces in the “ Katzensteg”’ and other 
of the poet’s productions. Even at this period, the passion for the drama 
had taken possession of him. Gustav Freytag’s now forgotten work, 
“Die Valentine,’ incited him to his first immature histrionic effort, 
in which he nevertheless evinced the potentiality of what was afterwards 
to be distinctly his own. He then became, like Henrik [bsen and Theo- 
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dor Fontane, an apothecary ; afterwards returned to his academic studies ; 
and on April 28, 1877, made his way to Berlin, as he himself describes 
it, “with the same exalted rapture of pride which filled the heroes of Zola 
as they set forth from their ancestral heathers to conquer Paris.” 

But the conquest of the capital was not so easy. Ten years of 
sorest travail followed, in which Sudermann studied in the réle of the 
private tutor the elegant “bourgeoisie” of Berlin, and drank to the dregs 
the bitter cup of the futile struggle for literary fame. It was then, 
finally, that his first two, and his best two, novels brought him a 
slight measure of celebrity. These were,— Frau Sorge” (1887), full, 
as are so many of the first fruits of authorship, of autobiographic detail, 
and “Der Katzensteg”’ (1889), replete with the memories of home and 
childhood. Then followed collections of novelettes,—** Die Geschwis- 
ter” (1888) and “Im Zwielicht” (1890). Between these two last 
mentioned volumes took place a development of extraordinary signifi- 
cance,—a development from trivial sentimentality to realism of the most 
ironic sort, from empty verbosity to epigrammatic terseness. Maupas- 
sant exercised here an unmistakable influence. 

Then, like a flash, unexpected doubtless by all save the poet himself, 
borne up by his hope and his ambition, came that memorable evening in 
December, 1889, when Sudermann’s drama, “Die Ehre,”? was produced,— 
an evening that records the greatest theatrical triumph of recent times, 
with which even that of Rostand’s “Cyrano” cannot be compared. At 
a single bound the scarcely known novelist reached the pinnacle of 
dramatic renown; like Byron, he awoke to find himself famous. The 
bitter opposition his work evoked served only to increase its reputation. 
None of its successors, it is true, approached its fame. By the side of 
downright failures, “Sodoms Ende” (1891), “ Die drei Reiherfedern” 
(1893), and partial successes, “‘ Schmetterlingsschlacht” (1895), ‘ Das 
Gliick im Winkel” (1896), “ Morituri” (1896), “ Johannes” (1897), 
“ Johannisfeuer” (1901), “ Es lebe das Leben” (1902),—stands but a 
single genuine triumph, *‘ Die Heimath” (1893); and this last production 
owes its good fortune unquestionably as much to the sensational réle of 
Magda, and to her impersonation by actresses of the type of Duse and 
Reéjane, as it does to its literary form and contents. Yet even in his dis- 
comfitures Sudermann asserted his claim to primacy,—in the realm of the 
drama at least ; for a third novel, “ Es war” (1898), did not meet with the 
same reception or the same measure of popularity as did its predecessors. 

Recently a fresh laurel, and that of another sort, has been added to 


(1) Published in 1890. 
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the wreath of literary fame achieved by Sudermann. Both by his personal 
character and his professional renown Sudermann, who lives for the most 
part in Berlin, in more than easy circumstances, appeared of all our con- 
temporaries the best qualified to assume the leadership of the movement 
that was organized to protect the interests of modern German tendencies in 
literature, which had been seriously endangered by a virulent reaction. 
In the combat with the notorious “ Lex Heinze,” the aim of which, though 
ostensibly that of suppressing immorality, was really to stifle the slightest 
outburst of untrammeled genius, Sudermann, as the president of the newly 
founded “ Goethe-Bund,” was destined, both by act and speech, to achieve 
success for the cause. Here, too, his performances as the author of the 
renowned “ Drei Reden” (1901) gave increasing emphasis to his position 
as the chief representative of German literature. 

But is he from sheer merit entitled to that exalted rank? One cannot, 
in my estimation, accord to him without serious reserves so lofty a position. 
There are others to my mind that represent in a far higher degree the 
mighty and promising tendencies in our modern German literature. There 
is Nietzsche with his marvelous art in prose; Gerhart Hauptmann with 
his incisive dramatic realism; nay, even the time-honored Fontane with 
his buoyant, life-fraught zest for truth. Years are not alone decisive. 
Fontane, who would now be eighty were he yet alive, has in many 
respects the vantage of genuine literary youth over Sudermann, who is still 
in the prime of manhood. For, strange though it be, there still cleaves 
to the poet of our generation a goodly modicum of the cobwebs of antiq- 
uity,—cobwebs that many a lesser contemporary has ruthlessly brushed 
aside with so few compunctions. Yet this very reverence for the past 
has not been the least element in his greatness and success. The classical 
representative of modern German literature Hermann Sudermann can 
scarcely be called. But the typical representative he has been of the 
struggle for modern literary art, of the struggle now waging between the 
ideals of the literary present and the literary past. 

In a rapid review of his complete literary achievement, two salient, 
nay, over-salient, features engage our attention. First, his almost piti- 
less tendency to repudiate the traditional ethics; his even militant and 
exultant construction of characters that antagonize it at every point 
in their ruthless and over-abundant consecration to the self; and, sec- 
ondly, his predilection for moralizing. In this contradiction resides the 
latent disharmony of Sudermann’s character. For his is in the supremest 
sense of the word a “divided soul.” He is a man of power, of 
passionate yearning, of conscious, forceful volition. The poor innkeeper’s 
son and private tutor did actually “‘ conquer” Berlin, and that in no little 
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measure because he possessed in his own person a portion of the strength 
that he so inordinately admires. ‘ Never yet saw I miracle other than 
force,” he says in his “ Johannes.” And again in “ Reiherfedern” :— 


‘Denn bei jedem grossen Werke, 
Das auf Erden wird vollbracht, 
Herrschen soll allein die Starke, 
Herrschen soll allein, der lacht.’’ 


It is true that in the period to which these confessions belong, namely, 
1896-1898, Sudermann was more strongly than ever under the spell of 
Nietzsche, whose words sometimes fairly reverberate in his “« Johannes,” 
and that subsequently in his “ Drei Reden” Sudermann deliberately for- 
sook these paths, nay, even went so far as to assail the Nietzschean “ wor- 
ship of the ego”’ and to glorify the doctrine of general service to humanity. 
But that is his other soul. Quite uninfluenced by Nietzsche’s pzan to 
the “Master Nature,” the author of the “ Katzensteg” had already 
extolled his intrepid heroine Regine as “one of those expansive beings 
of the type born when every youthful creature could grow unchecked to 
its fullest measure of power, and be one with Nature in both bad and 
good.” And, last of all, in the “Es lebe das Leben,” he has again por- 
trayed with deep sympathy the “ Master Nature ” in the whole of its proud 
passion for life,—a pride steeled by the very consciousness of its readiness 
for death. His heroine cries, “Sin! I know no sin. I have done the 
best I could with the character that is in me. I have no mind to be 
crushed by your moral laws.” 

This, then, is the one side, a potent nature reveling in the contem- 
plation of victory-wonted power. Not without purpose in nearly every 
one of his works looms this figure of a Titanic, power-craving yet power- 
meriting man, whose ruthless will “crushes” all that surround him, 
and who especially hovers, like a nightmare of destiny, over wife and 
child. Sudermann, like the admirers of Bismarck, Wagner, and Nietzsche, 
gloats over the spectacle of gigantic strength. Yet he is not totally 
consumed by this admiration. His other soul also asserts itself. By the 
side of the ingenuous admirer of downright brute force, stands the scion 
of the East Prussian homestead, where the arrogant, domineering yoke of 
the Junker aristocracy slightly mollified his love for the “ Master Nature.” 
By the side of the son of an individualistic epoch, with its unconditional 
“worship of the ego,” stands the child of East Prussian liberalism born of 
the strife with this reactionary aristocracy. The apostle of Nietzsche in 
the “ Johannes ” is likewise in “* Die Ehre”’ the faithful disciple of Gus- 
tav Freytag, the same who also learned in the school of Friedrich Spiel- 
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hagen the art of imparting a trait of resolute political subjectivity to his 
characters. And so he feels constantly obliged to curb his unsophisticated 
delight in brute force, by the restraining bit of altruistic morals. 

And as toward his characters, so is his attitude toward “ collective indi- 
viduals.” For Freytag and Spielhagen the German “ bourgeoisie” is the 
vehicle of our natural development, and the town the focus of all sound 
thought and successful labor. In Sudermann there is mingled with some- 
thing of this acquired sentiment the inborn hatred of the child of the quiet, 
unworldly country home for the noisy, seething, grinding city. ‘ Sodoms 
Ende” has its whole source in this bipartite sentiment: the disillusioned 
lover of the metropolis writes a bitter, venomous satire on his beloved 
city, which had rendered victory all but too easy, but which still, as Ibsen 
says, again and again “lures and tempts” him. 

In his artless enravishment with what is great and strong lies Suder- 
mann’s strength,—his modernity. In his deeply rooted dread of the conse- 
quences of blind, individual indulgence lies his weakness,—his unmod- 
ernity. In the mingling of these two traits lies his artistic idiosyncracy, 
which has made him the typical representative of the struggle now 
waging for modern art. He is not himself one of those ‘expansive 
creatures,” of whom he says in “ Reiherfedern ” :— 


‘¢ Zwischen Schuld und Rache, zwischen Unrecht und Recht, 
Zwischen Hass und Liebe und gut und schlecht, 
Zwischen Lust und Gesetz, zwischen Acker und Furch’, 
Da geht ein ganzer Mann—quer durch.”’ 


But he is one “of those other natures that are tossed around between 
the good and the bad their whole life long. * * * What nature demands 
of us, becomes our blemish and our sin, and what the laws of men demand, 
appears to us stale and insipid. Between dread and defiance we oscillate 
to and fro” (“Katzensteg”’). And so he became uncertain in sentiment 
as in portraiture; these inward battles ever and anon agitated him, and 
ever and anon he speaks “‘of renunciation and of dignity, of lassitude and 
of defiance” »(“ Es lebe das Leben”). 

He can thoroughly appreciate them,—these full, expansive, unbroken 


natures,—whether they be such as pursue ingenuously their inward 


impulses, like Leo in “Es war” and Regine in “ Katzensteg,” or such 
as repudiate resolutely their natural bent and “sacrifice all they love” 
(“Frau Sorge”). Here, too, belongs Paul in “Frau Sorge,” or Pastor 
Heffterdingk in ““Heimath”; and here, too, above all others, the numer- 
ous tender hearted mothers and wives, absolutely absorbed in their loving 
kindness and devotion,—from that poetically transfigured type in his first 
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novel to the realistic and fully illuminated conception in the “ Schmetter- 
lingsschlacht.”” ‘Yet it was in his initial production only that he dared to 
give first place and final victory to an “expansive nature” of this sort. 
Elsewhere they are invariably subordinate figures, while the principal charac- 
ters are always “‘problematic natures,” tainted to the core with that 
characteristic rift between egoism and altruism, between naturalness and 
nervousness, between pride and humility. And worst of all, these char- 
acters are painted with a hand that also shakes and with an eye that also 
swims and trembles. 

Sudermann is never positive regarding his own characters. His sub- 
ordinate figures alone assume full and finished shapes,—and that fre- 
quently with astonishing lifelikeness, as with Alma in the “ Ehre,” Kess- 
ler in the ‘“Schmetterlingsschlacht,” and Pastor Haffke in the “Johan- 
nisfeuer.”’ All his main characters have a psychological fracture; they are 
not coherent. Their illusive reality never wanes for an instant ; yet when 
their utterances are grouped, they are seen at once to be irreconcilable, the 
result of the whole impossible, the character unreal, because composed 
mosaic-like of contradictions that have never found consistent incarna- 
ion in any human soul. 

True, we all know that the days of the characters, all of one piece, 
of the old stage are past; we know that no being exists that is miser 
and miser only, like Moliére’s Harpagon, or always an immaculate 
hero, like Schiller’s Max Piccolomini; contradictions inhere in every 
human breast. Yet there are some traits that are absolutely and unequivo- 
cally incompatible with one another,—traits of which the impression 
produced by the one inevitably nullifies that produced by the other. In 
the “ Johannisfeuer ” the entire household is supposed to quake before old 
Vogelreuter. And what do we see? A good-natured elderly gentleman 
engaged in affectionate conversation, whose ire is at most comparable to 
a passing thunderclap. And, again, his John the Baptist is announced 
as a portentous preacher of wrath, and there stands before us a muddled 
dreamer. All this is impossible. The result the poet desired to produce 
is not forthcoming, and yet we have to suppose that the character is 
fully sustaining the role that the author intended for it. 

In his earliest novels there is no trace of this idiosyncrasy, for the 
sufficient reason that Sudermann is here still imitating artistic mod- 
els that are not his own. On the other hand, even here some of 
his favorite types are met with; for example, the courageous son 
who tirelessly struggles to expiate the sins of his parents, and to 
whom these very parents become an ever imminent fatality. Married 
couples also form the frequent subject of Sudermann’s types: the wife 
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that simulates affection but is cold at heart, and her imbecile con- 
sort. To the passionate soul of our poet a desire signifies more than to 
other men; a demoniac force abides in it; a desire, even an unfulfilled 
desire, is a curse, and he alone that has stifled his desires is free. In his 
symbolic mask, “ Die drei Reiherfedern,” Sudermann has freely developed 
this idea, to which Hebbel had already given literary expression in his 
farce, * Der Diamant.” 

A more personal coloring tinges his great novel, “Frau Sorge.” 
Here the central figure is a desire personified, incarnate in human flesh: 
the yearning of a poor, oppressed woman for light and happiness. And 
yet the book has taken too abstract a shape: dull, homely virtue, unmiti- 
gated self-denial, verging in its overwrought, idealistic fastidiousness almost 
on stupidity and cowardice. But our approval we may not, after all, 
withhold from the book, for the poet has thrown into it his whole passion- 
ate being, and saturated it with the glowing inspiration of his own 
rapturous yearning. Yet this personal sympathy, here as elsewhere in 
Sudermann’s productions, has lent to the poet’s work a pronounced tinge 
of partisanship. Pure as driven snow has the character of Paul been 
portrayed, and ebony black that of his brothers and sisters, while a pair 
of ideal figures on his side and a brace of miscreants on the other com- 
plete the sad disparity. But however defective the psychology,—includ- 
ing even the masterly drawn figure of the father, a visionary and irrational 
prater of unspeakable incapacity,—so vigorous is the movement of the 
plot that the book never ceases to ravish and fascinate. At the con- 
clusion only is the action marred by a discordant effect; our paragon 
of virtue, in order to save his benefactor, is forced to become an incen- 
diary and to glory in his performance; the first achievement of which he 
boasts is an act of crime! 

Delicate touches are not wanting,—as in that symbolic episode where 
Paul’s child of sorrow, his locomobile, which he had been repairing, 
crushed, on its first movement, the gift of his beloved,—a flute, on which 
he had never been permitted to play. A symbolic turn that may extend 
beyond the imiport of the moment, and possibly signify the crushing of 
the idyllic muse by the colossus of the metropolis, or the crushing of the 
quiet dreams of the poet by the applause of the public. 

Yet a still more powerful trend does his fiction take in the ** Katzen- 
steg.”” During the German wars of independence against Napoleon, a 
nobleman partially of Polish extraction treacherously revealed to the 
French a path by which they could lead into ambush a _ squad 
of Prussian soldiers. This impious deed it is his son’s duty to atone. But 
the curse has greater power than his courage. To overcome the detesta- 
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tion of his neighbors, to restore his ruined estate,—that was possible; 
but there, like an heirloom of the flesh and blood, was the last 
mistress of the impious father, an almost animal nature, but of 
adamantine power and fidelity, whose strength and steadfastness and 
sensuous charms held spellbound the shattered soul of the wretched 
son, making him feel but too acutely his surpassing impotence. It is 
a work of power, full of realistic scenes and of lifelike figures,—but its 
villains are again too villainous. Were the conclusion not the product, 
once more, of Sudermann’s second soul, it would be a masterpiece. But 
when the end comes, the strongly passionate soul of Sudermann is again 
forcibly transformed into its contrary,—into the soul that vacillates 
between dread and defiance. And now comes the savage unraveling of 
the plot; the father is forced to shoot his daughter Regine and to go insane 
over the act, while at the close of all we are treated to a series of incon- 
ceivable ethical considerations. 

For, meanwhile, a problem had crept into Sudermann’s horizon that 
has never since ceased to employ him,—“the rift of the emotions.” 
The phrase first meets us in his collection, “Im Zwielicht.” It then 
dominates Sudermann’s most famous work, “ Die Ehre.” The philoso- 
pher of the drama speaks of the castes of India,—and of the remain- 
ing world besides. ‘ The impassable gulf that divides all the castes is the 
sundering rift in the emotions. Each caste has its own gospel of honor, 
its own sense of delicacy, its own ideals, nay, even its own language.” 

It is a strange production. Viewed outwardly, it is weak,—so weak 
that its success today appears incomprehensible. Sudermann, who now 
writes an unusually vigorous and realistic dialogue,—at its best in “ Johan- 
nisfeuer,’’—here still dawdles with the insufferably stilted fustian of the 
old-fashioned German stage rhetoric, at least in the case of his most pre- 
tentious characters. The most naive prattle about themselves is the 
medium by which his heroes are introduced to the public; while the ideas 
of the author himself are trumpeted through the mouth of an insufferable 
old oracle and philanthropist, Count Trast, scion of a noble race, coffee 
king, wiseacre, and absurdly bosom friend of the scatter-brained Robert 
Heineke. In this character is embodied all that Sudermann learned from 
Gustav Freytag’s weak youthful dramas, and everything that in every poet 
is the bane of his poetic work,—the tendency to moralize, to split hairs, 
to produce vivid effects, to cater to the public. 

And here, in fact, lay precisely one of the reasons of the success of 
the piece. Opinions are set forth that never fail to appeal to the public 
heart. That they were those of Sudermann one need not doubt, for 
there spoke here the political and social liberalism of his country home. 
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“Young Lithuanians” was, indeed, the name of the leading spirits of 
the Prussian progressive party that fought, to the admiration of Europe, 
its long battle of freedom against Bismarck. The scene of the play isa 
peculiar one. As the medieval mysteries showed in three stories their 
hell, heaven, and earth, here we have, as it were, a two-storied social 
mystery. On a great industrial estate stands in the foreground the 
“manor,” in which with his family lives the wealthy proprietor; behind 
lie the “tenements” inhabited by the suffering proletariat in his employ. 
The rich proprietor has taken the son of one of these families under 
his special protection, and educated him. The latter, on extensive com- 
mercial journeys, has splendidly fulfilled in his development what 
was expected of him, and returns home, accompanied by his 
immensely wealthy and extraordinarily sagacious friend, the count and 
coffee king. But the globe-girdler has become transformed abroad, while 
he finds the people at home precisely as he left them—the eternal contrast! 
Does not Goethe say in his “ Faust ’’:— 


‘Ich find "euch noch wie ich euch sah ; 
Ein Anderer bin ich wieder da?” 


Now this is a theme that lies very near to the hearts of modern Ger- 
many, where rapid national development has sharply separated the gen- 
erations; and it has played the leading role in many novels like those of 
W. Raabe, and in the dramas of Gerhart Hauptmann. But Sudermann 
conceives this contrast not as a contrast of generations, but as a contreit 
of the moral “over-man” and the “man of the rabble.” In the 
“manor” as in the “tenement” obsolete and antiquated conceptions of 
honor prevail. Alike deserving of denunciation appear to the poet the 
“ swashbuckler” conceptions of honor of the young German reserve offi- 
cers, reposing on pure externalities, and the commercial notions of “ respect- 
ability,” always capable of being expressed in dollars and cents, that dominate 
the rest of society; and so he contrasts the wealthy merchant that can- 
cels his obligations of crime with gold, and the poor working men that 
congratulate the daughter seduced by his son on the hush money she has 
received. Every conception of honor, thinks Sudermann, is conventional, 
and above them all stands the unfettered man with his consciousness of 
duty. One notes, though, that Robert and his friend do not take 
this conception of duty too rigorously; and one is sorely inclined 
to ask whether “duty” is not also as much a matter of relativity as 
honor. But the public was entranced. Social contact, with something 
like an equal distribution of light, and especially of shadow, over “manor” 
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and “‘tenement,” was always the delight of the German “folk plays”; 
and Nestroy, the Vienna comedy writer, and Gustav Freytag, and more 
recently the Berlin playwright, L’Arronge, have all successfully exploited 
this theme. 

But with Sudermann the note took a far deeper strain; for with him 
personal experiences had made far more deeply a question of the heart than 
was the case with them, this gaping antithesis between the poor and the rich, 
the educated and the uneducated. And in antagonizing the arrogant con- 
ceptions of honor of the “higher classes,” the editor of the liberal 
“Deutsches Reichsblatt”” and the public of the metropolis found them- 
selves at heart one. And thus a technically weak, and poetically flaccid, 
drama was made a “record-breaker” of unparalleled rank. 

Merit it decidedly had. The atmosphere of the “tenement” was 
portrayed with rarest art, the language and the characters with consum- 
mate realism,—before possibly dreamt of, but never before attained. Yet 
in all other respects, the play can at present subserve but one purpose,—that 
of illustrating the remarkable progress the poet has made in technique as 
in subject matter. 

“To be successful,” says Sudermann, “is to be nailed, nailed fast,— 
sometimes even to a cross” (‘Es lebe das Leben”). And this utterance 
has a twofold import. It holds, first, for the public, which grows more and 
more exacting and demands the same sop that it has before received; 
and it holds too for the poet, whom the temptation ever lures to duplicate 
his original success, even at the cost of the better artistic self. 

Like “ Die Ehre,” so also “Sodoms Ende” sought to offer a moral- 
izing picture of the times, to set off against the dilettantism of unserious 
cleverness, the ideal of serious, arduous labor; against the boisterous 
enjoyment of the pleasures of life, the beatific happiness of the 
cosy, retired home. But unfortunately here too the hand of the poet 
shook. Asin the “ Ehre” the portraiture of the “manor” assumed entirely 
too conventional a form, with its parvenu of a father, its fop of a son, 
and its divinely beautiful daughter, so here instead of observation we have 
a glaring picture of impossible conditions, once more relieved only by the 
several felicitous subordinate figures. And the good old Berlinese, by a 
gross literary distortion, have been transformed into Romans of the 
Decadence. And again the main characters have all their psychological 
fracture,—their rift. The painter whose energy success and indulgence 
have shattered must have been a decadent before he ever painted the 
picture of Sodom’s End, which brought him that success and indul- 
gence. The characteristic “‘intriguante,’ “with the allurements of 
passion, but cold, cold as a dog’s nose,” is a vague replica of the same 
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type that Ibsen has so masterfully and unerringly portrayed in “ Hedda 
Gabler.” But there is one sentiment uttered here that might have fur- 
nished the leading theme for a great, modern realistic drama, “There is 
no love; there is no destiny; there are no duties; there are only nerves.” 
It had been Sudermann’s intention to portray this neurasthenic society as 
marionettes controlled by nervous shocks. But it was not in him like- 
wise to depict these pitiable victims of their nerves as morally contami- 
nated by the virtuous Philistines of the “tenement.” He had not the 
courage of his logic. But, on the other hand, his technique shows great 
improvement, though most so in the coarser effects, which remind us of 
the “raspberry-colored evening glow” of the drama of his boarding 
school days. Even the admirable schoolmaster that commits to heart an 
address in honor of the great painter, who in the next apartment seduces 
“with terrific velocity’ his eulogist’s sweetheart,—even he could not 
restrain the public from a downright repudiation of this but too outspoken 
piece of dramatic “ bidding for a purpose.” 

Correspondingly greater was the success of “ Die Heimath.” And 
here again Sudermann owed his laurels to a bit of purpose writing. 
Nietzsche had just begun to augment and intensify by his writings the 
direction of thought that Ibsen had initiated with his dramas. Again the 
question of “the rift of the feelings,” sentiments, or emotions (however 
we may call it), stood in the forefront of literary endeavor. But now it was 
not “honor” or “nervosity,” but the conception of individuality and 
of unfettered personal freedom that became the touchstone of sentiment. 
This, too, was a problem which belonged to the living experience of the 
author. One has scarcely any conception abroad, and particularly in 
America, of the oppressiveness with which “the law and customary 
morals and, worse still, ‘sound sentiment’” (‘“Sodoms Ende’’) weigh 
down in Germany upon the free development of personality. Unfortu- 
nately Sudermann again treated with too glaring colors the timely problem 
that Gerhart Hauptmann had attacked with so much psychological objec- 
tivity in his “‘Einsame Menschen.” The old traditional ethics must 
needs be represented by a narrow minded and paralyzed greybeard, and 
the modern yearning for unfettered development by a presumably great 
female artist who is given to loud, barbaric effects and who makes a show 
in her sentiments of the most obtrusive magnanimity. Psychologically, 
the subordinate characters, too, have been more than usually slurred, 
and for the most part dragged forth from the ancient corrugated stock-in- 
trade of the German stage. Note, for example, the unprincipled place- 
hunter, and the heroic self-renouncing pastor. Far-fetched, also, is the 
form of the conflict between the old colonel of the provincial town and 
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his famous, much traveled daughter, which could easily have been arranged 
without intrigue. 

Then followed several dramas of minor importance. A moment of 
repose, of inactivity had entered in Sudermann’s development,—caused 
more by his successes than by his failures. The “ Schmetterlingsschlacht,” 
in certain of its features, bears reminiscences of the “ Ehre,” save only 
that its dialogue is incomparably more lifelike and its diction more realis- 
tic. Yet here, too, at the conclusion, in an otherwise admirable peroration 
by the harassed mother, “the rift of the feelings” must pay the ethical 
piper, and opulence and poverty are juxtaposed in slightly too trenchant 
contrast. As for the rest, the piece contains, in the subordinate character 
of the successful “commis voyageur,” one of Sudermann’s most brilliant 
creations,—strongly reminding us of Balzac’s ‘illustre Gaudissart.” 
“Das Glick im Winkel” transforms an arrogant, aristocratic blusterer, 
—one of the master natures that dominate in Sudermann’s novels,—into 
a love-sick, amorous swain, who is vanquished, hands down (mark the con- 
trast with “Sodoms Ende”’!) by a doughty pedagogue. 

Profounder problems engage us in the three one-act plays that Suder- 
mann has brought together under the single title of “ Morituri.” “ Our 
most vehement impulse for existence,” so his utterance runs in “Es lebe das 
Leben,”’—* all our boasted energy of life, is naught but our readiness to 
meet death!’ Our attitude toward the great problem of death is made here, 
as it is again in Sudermann’s latest drama, the touchstone of the sentiments. 
Only when we can look death calmly in the face, do we feel the full 
richness of life, do we*possess, compressed in the span of a single moment, 
all the possibilities of our existence. Proximity to death is thus made the 
test of the neglected happiness in both life and love of the Ostrogothic 
hero-king, the Prussian officer, and the French marshal. These three little 
dramas are of varying merit. In the historical drama, “ Teja,” its ultra- 
modern style strikes a discordant note. In the rhymed intrigante comedy, 
“Das ewig Menschliche,” the frivolous tone is quite overdone: But 
“‘Fritzchen” is the compactest work of art that Sudermann ever wrote. The 
wretched young officer comes to his ruin from his father’s persistent refusal 
to respect his personality. But this conflict here takes an original turn,—a 
good-natured and ethically tradition-bound soul perishes for the reason 
that the representative of the older generation strangely persists in treating 
him as an “expansive nature.” The conflict has been portrayed with 
irresistible power, and nowhere has Sudermann so finely scorned as here 
over-charged dramatic effects or produced s® emphatically the impression 
of unity. 


He had become more serious, more wary of loud successes. Nietzsche 
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and Ibsen were influencing him more profoundly than ever. He labored 
upon himself. Hitherto he had given finished characters, now he gave 
characters in the process of psychological development. 

From two sides he approached one of the capital problems of these 
two masters, namely, the destiny of the solitary idealist. His “ Johan- 
nes ’’ was intended to portray in an historical drama John the Baptist as 
the unsuccessful forerunner of Christ, as a man that had taken too 
heavy a burden upon his shoulders. John possesses only one half of the 
qualifications that his mission demands; he possesses the power of wrath, 
but the wretched times have destroyed in him the power of love. And 
so he becomes for his followers a curse instead of a blessing, and instead 
of awakening, he dulls, their spiritual sense. In this profound and 
nobly conceived tragedy, the brilliant delineation of the environment is 
heightened rather than impaired by the resonant echoes of Nietzsche’s 
phraseology. But, like so many other psychological dramas, the ‘ Johan- 
nes”’ suffers from a genuine plethora of problems and motives, and its 
philosophical truth has impaired its historic verity, in that the forerunner 
of Christ did not perish from his own impotence, but because of a 
chance meeting with Herod and his profligate court,—‘ Sodoms Ende” 
with Old Testament illumination ! 

While the “ Johannes” depicts the idealistic educator of the people, 
the “ Drei Reiherfedern” is concerned with the idealistic education of 
self. It is a dark, allegorical production, full of musical and graphic 
effects. The problematic character, the hero and his Sancho Panza, the 
stalwart man of the people, are a familiar pair, and Sudermann has illus- 
trated in their figures the dangerous extremes to which his leading 
types are ever exposed,—the idealist verging close on the weakling (like 
Paul in “ Frau Sorge’’), and the realist on the outlaw. 


‘¢ Kinder, was wart Ihr fiir prichtige Kerle, 
Wart Ihr nicht so greuliche Lumpen.”’ 





As in the * Morituri,” so here the hero does not discover that he is in 
possession of Happiness until he loses it forever. Personal experience 
doubtless engendered this melancholy turn in Sudermann, as it did with 
Goethe in “ Tasso” :— 


‘< Es reisst sich los was erst sich uns ergab, 
Wir lassen los was wir begierig fassten, 
Es gibt ein Gliick, allein wir kennen’s nicht ; 

Wir kennen’s wohl und wissen’s nicht zu schatzen.”” 






After these great and serious endeavors a break once more occurs in Sud- 
ermann’s productive activity. He made another effort to escape from the 
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exciting titillations of his first night dramatic successes, and to anchor in 
the calmer roadsteads of epic poetry ; but the theatre had absorbed his entire 
being. The novel, “Es war,’ proved to be a mere debasement of his 
dramatic characters, conflicts, and effects. The almost Homeric delight 
he took in his inventorial descriptions of property—a trait he shares with 
Anzengruber, Gottfried Keller, and Zola—is the only feature that still 
betrays the pronounced epic strain of “Frau Sorge” and “ Katzensteg.”’ 
We have here (as in the “ Heimath”’), grouped together, all of Suder- 
mann’s faults and but few of his excellencies. It was necessary for him 
to rest. 

Later, two more dramas appeared. Both strive to give dramatic body 
to metaphysical reflections on life. But in the meanwhile, a fundamen- 
tal change has taken place in the poet’s method: while at the outset Sud- 
ermann’s endeavor was to embellish his dramatic conflict with moral 
reflections, now it is the story that he seeks for his thoughts, almost after 
the manner of Ibsen. 


The second of his two latest tragedies is the more important. From 
a purely technical point of view, “ Johannisfeuer” is, after “ Fritz- 
chen,” Sudermann’s capital achievement. The exposition is brilliant, 
and the illuminative effects, here also not wanting, are lifted up into 
the symbolical. Nearly all the subordinate figures are superb; 
notably the pastor and the Lithuanian beggar woman. But the main 


characters again exhibit incompatible traits. The heroine is half the 
daughter of her mother,—passionately covetous, unreal, and even per- 
jured,—and half the exemplary German maiden, clever, self-sacrificing, 
enchanting. Love encompasses her, yet she maintains that she has been 
maltreated only ; and the poet believes her. Heer lover is partly the proud, 
strong, and self-reliant master nature, and partly the impotent, proble- 
matic character, who bows to every strong will he encounters. And, to 
cap the climax, he is forced, as unfortunately so many of Sudermann’s 
characters are, to fall in love with a mediocre, nay, almost a simpleton of 
a girl, 

“Es lebe das Leben” enters the political field. The antithesis 
between precept and practice in our conservative society forms the back- 
ground. A rather tortuous intrigue forces the exultant conqueror, after 
heart and zest for life are broken, still to live on, when he fain would die. 
Lifelike figures, witty conversations replete with cleverest sallies, a ban- 
quet alarmingly animated by the proximity of death,—here is the vigorous 
poet of “Fritzchen” and “Johannisfeuer”; an artificial plot, far- 
fetched analyses of guilt and sin, of life and death, of morals and law,— 
here is the feeble author of “*Sodoms Ende” and the “ Heimath.” The 
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problematic element of his characters is surpassed by the hesitancy of the 
poet himself, and we witness the trying spectacle of an author who is able 
to compete with Hauptmann and Ibsen for the laurels of dramatic fame, 
resting content with the mere stage artifices of a Sardou and a Dumas. 

But we have no reason to be alarmed for the author because 
his latest work has approached so closely to the beginning. So 
much honest endeavor, so much intensity of passion, so much 
felicitous progress does Sudermann’s career show, that a loftier plane 
of achievement is quite imaginable,—one on which there will be 
produced some great and complete tragedy that will have all the power of 
the one-act play, “ Fritzchen,”—a drama that will exhibit, combined, such 
leading characters as those of the “ Katzensteg,” such subordinate ones as 
those of the “Schmetterlingsschlacht” and ‘ Johannisfeuer,” and an 
environment portrayed with the same consummate skill as that of the 
“‘ Johannes.” Perhaps a work will still be granted him that shall 
combine with lifelike portraiture of character and purposeful technique 
some lucid, guiding idea, such as the dramas of Ibsen exhibit. We are 
justified in hoping so. For by the side of the moralizing journalist with 
his counterfeit pathos, there dwells also in Sudermann a genuine poet, 
and by the side of the professional writer, yielding only too willingly to 
coarse impressionism, an idealist of sincerest ambitions. ll of this 
Hermann Sudermann is. But he is also something more: he possesses 
in addition an inestimably precious gift, which is almost totally wanting 
to his fellow contestants for the wreath of realistic art,—the gift of gen- 
uine, keenest humor. He shares this felicitous endowment only with 
Ibsen and Bocklin; Zola, Hauptmann, and Tolstoi have not a vestige of 
it. And perhaps this talismanic grace will succeed sometime in eliminat- 
ing all inward contradiction, and in welding them into a single, har- 
monious poetical personality, such as Sudermann would fain be, and such 
as we, both for his and for our sake, would gladly have him. 





HELOISE 


HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR 
LECTURER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK. 


UTSIDE of imaginative literature, in the rude regions of fact, 
there has never been a passion between a man and woman more 
famous than that which brought happiness and sorrow to the lives 

of Abelard and Heloise. Here fame is just. It was a great love, and its 
course was a perfect soul’s tragedy. Abelard was a celebrity, the intellect- 
ual glory of an active minded epoch. His love story has done as much 
for his posthumous fame as all his intellectual activities. Héloise became 
known in her time through her relations with Abelard; in his songs her 
name was wafted far. She has come down to us as one of the world’s love 
heroines. Yet her fame has not made known to all who have been touched 
by her story,—the fact that Héloise was a great woman, possessed of an 
admirable mind, a character which proved its strength through years, and, 
above all, a capacity for loving,—for loving out to the full conclusions of 
love’s convictions, and for feeling in their full range and power whatever 
moods and emotions could arise from an unhappy situation and a passion 
as deeply felt as it was deeply thought upon. 

Abelard was not a great character,—aside from his intellect. He was 
vain and inconsiderate, a man who delighted in confounding and sup- 
planting his teachers, and in being a thorn in the flesh of all opponents. 
But he became chastened through his misfortunes and through Héloise’s 
high and self-sacrificing love. In the end, perhaps, his love was worthy 
of the love of Héloise. Yet her love from the beginning was nobler and 
deeper than his love of her. Love was for him an incident in his 
experience, then an element in his life. Love made the life of Héloise; 
it remained her all. Moreover, in the records of their passion, Héloise’s 
love is unveiled as Abelard’s is not. For all these reasons the heart of 
Heloise, rather than the heart of Abelard, discloses the greatness of a love 
that wept itself out in the twelfth century ; and it is her love rather than his 
that can teach us much regarding the medieval capacity for loving. 
Hers is a story of medieval womanhood, and sin and repentance perhaps, 
with peace at last, or at least the lips shut close and further protest 
foregone. 


Abelard’s stormy intellectual career and the story of the love between 
him and the canon’s daughter are well known. Let us follow him in 
those parts of his narrative which disclose the depth and power of 
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Héloise’s love for him. We draw from his ‘ Historia Calamitatum,” 
written “to a friend,” apparently an open letter intended for circulation. 

“‘ There was,” writes Abelard, referring to the time of his sojourn 
in Paris when he was about thirty-six years old, and at the height of his 
fame as a lecturer in the schools,—*there was in Paris a young girl named 
Héloise, the niece of a canon Fulbert. It was his affectionate wish that 
she should have the best education in letters that could be procured. 
Her face was not unfair, and her knowledge was unequaled. This attain- 
ment, so rare in women, had given her great reputation. 

“J had hitherto lived continently, but now was casting my eyes 
about, * * * and I saw that she possessed every attraction that lovers 
seek; nor did I regard my success as doubtful, when I considered my 
fame and my goodly person, and also her love of letters. Inflamed with 
love, I thought how I could best become intimate with her. It occurred 
to me to obtain lodgings with her uncle, on the plea that household cares 
distracted me from study. Friends quickly brought this about, the old 
man being miserly and yet desirous of instruction for his niece. He 
eagerly entrusted her to my tutorship, and begged me to give her all the 
time I could take from my lectures, authorizing me to see her at any hour 
of the day or night, and to punish her when necessary. I marveled with 
what simplicity he confided a tender lamb to a hungry wolf. As he had 
given me authority to punish her, I saw that if caresses would not win my 
object, I could bend her by threats and blows. Doubtless he was misled 
by love of his niece and my own good reputation, Well, what need to 
say more? we were united first by the one roof above us, and then by 
our hearts. Our hours of study were given to love. The books lay 
open, but our words were of love rather than philosophy, there were 
more kisses than aphorisms; and love was oftener reflected in our eyes 
than the lettered page. To avert suspicion, I struck her occasionally— 
very gentle blows of love. The joy of love, new to us both, brought 
no satiety. The more I was taken up with this pleasure, the less time I 
gave to philosophy and the schools—how tiresome had all that become! 
I became unproductive, merely repeating my old lectures, and if I com- 
posed any verses, love was their subject, and not the secrets of philosophy ; 
you know how popular and widely sung these have become. But the 
students! what groans and laments arose from them at my distraction ! 
A passion so plain was not to be concealed; every one knew of it except 
Fulbert. A man is often the last to know of his own shame. Yet what 
everybody knows cannot be hid forever, and so after some months he 
learned all. O how bitter was that uncle’s grief! and what was the grief 
of the separated lovers! How ashamed I was, and afflicted at the affliction 
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of the girl! And what a storm of sorrow came over her at my disgrace! 
Neither complained for himself, but each grieved at what the other must 
endure.” 

Although Abelard was moved at the plight of Héloise, he felt bitterly 
his own discomfiture in the eyes of the once admiring world. But the 
sentence touching Heloise is a first true note of her devoted love: “ what 
a storm of sorrow—zmoercris aestus—came over her at my disgrace!” 
Through this trouble and woe, Héloise never thought of her own pain 
save as it pained her to be the source of grief to Abelard. 

Abelard continues: “The separation of our bodies joined our souls 
more closely and inflamed our love. Shame spent itself and made us 
unashamed, so small a thing it seemed compared with satisfying love. 
Not long afterwards the girl knew that she was to be a mother, and in the 
greatest exultation wrote and asked me to advise what she should do. 
One night, as we agreed on, when Fulbert was away I bore her off 
secretly and sent her to my own country, Brittany, where she stayed with 
my sister till she gave birth to a son, whom she named Astralabius. 

““The uncle, on his return to his empty house, was frantic. He did 
not know what to do to me. If he should kill or do me some bodily 
injury, he feared lest his niece, whom he loved, would suffer for it among 
my people in Brittany. He could not seize me, as I was prepared against 
all attempts. At length, pitying his anguish, and feeling remorse at having 
caused it, I went to him as a suppliant and promised whatever satisfac- 
tion he should demand. I assured him that nothing in my conduct would 
seem remarkable to one who had felt the strength of love or would 
take the pains to recall how many of the greatest men had been thrown 
down by women, ever since the world began. Whereupon I offered 
him a satisfaction greater than he could have hoped, to wit, that I would 
marry her whom I had corrupted, if only the marriage might be kept 
secret so that it should not injure me in the minds of men. He agreed 
and pledged his faith, and the faith of his friends, and sealed with kisses 
the reconciliation which I had sought,—so that he might more easily 
betray me!” 

It will be remembered here that Abelard was a clerk, a clericus, 
in virtue of his profession of letters and theology. Never having taken 
orders, he could marry; but while a clerk’s slip could be forgotten, mar- 
riage might lead people to think he had slighted his vocation, and would 
certainly bar the ecclesiastical preferment which such a famous clericus 
might naturally look forward to. The situation—so frankly medizval— 
is not without modern parallels within the Catholic Church. 

Abelard at once set out to fetch Heloise from Brittany to make 
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her his wife. The stand which she now took shows both her mind and 
heart: ‘She strongly disapproved, and urged two reasons against the 
marriage, to wit, the danger and the disgrace in which it would involve 
me. She swore—and so it proved—that no satisfaction would ever 
appease her uncle. She asked how she was to have any glory through 
me when she should have made me inglorious, and should have humiliated 
both herself and me. What penalties would the world exact from her 
if she deprived it of such a luminary; what curses, what damages to the 
Church, what lamentations of philosophers, would follow on this marriage! 
How indecent, how lamentable would it be for a man whom nature had 
made for all, to declare that he belonged to one woman, and subject him- 
self to such shame! From her soul, she detested this marriage which 
would be so utterly ignominious for me, and a burden to me. She 
expatiated on the disgrace and inconvenience of matrimony for me and 
quoted the Apostle Paul exhorting men to shun it. If I would not take 
the Apostle’s advice or listen to what the saints had said regarding the 
matrimonial yoke, I should at least pay attention to the philosophers,—to 
Theophrastus’ words upon the intolerable evils of marriage, and to the 
refusal of Cicero to take a wife after he had divorced Terentia, when he 
said that he could not devote himself to a wife and philosophy at the 
same time. ‘Or,’ she continued, laying aside the disaccord between 
study and a wife, ‘consider what a married man’s establishment would be 
to you. What sweet accord there would be between the schools and 
domestics, between copyists and cradles, between books and distaffs, 
between pen and spindle! Who, engaged in religious or philosophical 
meditations, could endure a baby’s crying and the nurse’s ditties stilling 
it, and all the noise of servants? Could you put up with the dirty ways 
of children? The rich can, you say, with their palaces and apartments 
of all kinds; their wealth does not feel the expense or the daily care and 
annoyance. But I say, the state of the rich is not that of philosophers ; 
nor have men entangled in riches and affairs any time for the study of 
Scripture or philosophy. The renowned philosophers of old, despising 
the world, fleeing rather than relinquishing it, forbade themselves all 
pleasures, and reposed in the embraces of philosophy.’” Speaking thus, 
Heloise fortified her argument with quotations from Seneca, and the exam- 
ples of Jewish and Gentile worthies and Christian saints, and continued :— 

“It is not for me to point out—for I would not be thought to instruct 
Minerva—how soberly and continently all these men lived, who, accord- 
ing to Augustine and others, were called philosophers as much for their 
way of life as for their knowledge. If laymen and Gentiles, bound by 
no profession of religion, lived thus, surely you, a clerk and canon, should 
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not prefer low pleasures to sacred duties, nor let yourself be sucked down 
by this Charybdis and smothered in filth inextricably. If you do not value 
the privilege of a clerk, at least defend the dignity of a philosopher. If 
reverence for God be despised, still let love of decency temper immodesty. 
Remember, Socrates was tied to a wife, and through a nasty accident 
wiped out this blot upon philosophy, that others afterwards might be more 
cautious; which Jerome relates in his book against Jovinianus, how once 
when enduring a storm of Xanthippe’s clamors from the floor above, he 
was ducked with slops, and simply said, ‘I knew such thunder would 
bring rain.’” 

“ Finally she said that it would be dangerous for me to take her back 
to Paris; it was more becoming to me and sweeter to her, to be called 
my mistress, so that affection alone might keep me hers and not the bind- 
ing power of any matrimonial chain; and if we should be separated for a 
time, our joys at meeting would be the dearer for their rarity. When 
at last with all her persuasions and dissuasions she could not turn me from 
my folly, and could not bear to offend me, with a burst of tears she 
ended in these words: ‘One thing is left,—in the ruin of us both the grief 
which follows shall not be less than the love which went before.’ Nor did 
she here lack the spirit of prophecy.” 

Héloise’s reasonings show love great and true, and her absolute devotion 
to Abelard’s interests. None the less striking is their clear intelligence. 
She reasoned correctly; she was right; the marriage would do great 
harm to Abelard and little good to her. We see this, too, if we lay aside 
our sense of the ennobling purity of marriage,—a sentiment not com- 
monly felt in the twelfth century. Marriage was holy in the mind of 
Christ. But it did not preserve its holiness through the centuries which 
saw the rise of monasticism and priestly celibacy. A way of life is not 
pure and holy when another way is holier and purer; this is peculiarly 
true in Christianity, which demands the ideal best with such intensity 
as to cast reflection on whatever falls below the highest standard. From 
the time of the barbarian inroads, on through the Carolingian periods, 
and into the later Middle Ages, there was enough barbarism and brutality 
to prevent the preservation, or impede the development, of a high standard 
of marriage. Not monasticism, but his own half barbarian, lustful heart 
led Charlemagne to marry and remarry at will, and have many mistresses 
besides. It was the same with the countless barons and medieval kings, 
rude and half civilized. This was barbarous lust, not due to the influence 
of monasticism. But, on the other hand, it was always the virgin or 
celibate state that the Church held before the eyes of all this semi-barbar- 
ous laity as the ideal for a Christian man or woman. The Church 
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sanctioned marriage, but hardly lauded it or held it up as a condition in 
which lives of holiness and purity could be led. Such were the sentiments in 
which Héloise was born and bred. They were subconscious factors in 
her thoughts regarding herself and her lover. Devoted and unselfish was 
her love; undoubtedly Héloise would have sacrificed herself for Abelard 
under any social conditions. Nevertheless with her, marriage added little 
to love; it was a mere formal and binding authorization; love was no 
purer for it. If unsanctioned love was evil in the Church’s eyes, neither 
was marriage quite the best; continency was much better, said the Church. 
To her mind, for a man in Abelard’s situation to be entangled in a tem- 
porary “amour” was better than to be chained to his passion, with his career 
irrevocably ruined, in marriage. In so far as her thoughts or Abelard’s 
were influenced by the environment of priestly thinking, marriage would 
seem a rendering permanent of a passionate and sinful state, which it 
were best to cast off altogether. For herself, as she said truly, the marriage 
would bring obloquy rather than reinstatement. She had been mistress 
to a clerk; marriage would make her the partner of his abandonment of 
his vocation, the accomplice of broken purposes if not of broken vows, 
And finally, as there was then no line of disgrace as now between bastard 
and lawful issue, Héloise has no thought that the interests of her son 
demanded that his mother should become his father’s wife. 

“ Leaving our son in my sister’s care, we stole back to Paris, and 
shortly after, having in the night celebrated our vigils in a certain church, 
we were married at dawn in the presence of her uncle and some of his and 
our friends. We left at once separately and with secrecy, and afterwards 
saw each other only in privacy, so as to conceal what we had done. But 
her uncle and his household began at once to announce the marriage and 
violate his word; while she, on the contrary, protested vehemently and 
swore that it was false. At that he became enraged and treated her vilely. 
When I discovered this I sent her to the Convent of Argenteuil, near Paris, 
where she had been educated. There I had her take the garb of a nun, 
except the veil. Hearing this, the uncle and his relations thought that I 
had duped them, ridding myself of Héloise by making her a nun. So, 
having bribed my servant, they came upon me by night when I was sleep- 
ing, and took on me a vengeance as cruel and irretrievable as it was vile 
and shameful. Two of the perpetrators were pursued and vengeance 
taken. 


“In the morning the whole town was assembled, crying and lament- 
ing my plight, especially the clerks and students, at which I was afflicted 
with more shame than I suffered physical pain. I thought of my ruined 
hopes and glory, and then saw that by God’s just judgment I was pun- 
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ished where I had most sinned, and that Fulbert had justly avenged 
treachery with treachery. But what a figure I should cut in public! 
how the world would point its finger atme! I was also confounded at the 
thought of the Levitical law, according to which I had become an abomi- 
nation to the Church.!' In this misery the confusion of shame—lI con- 
fess it—rather than the ardor of conversion drove me to the cover of the 
cloister, after she had willingly obeyed my command to take the veil. I 
became a monk in the Abbey of St. Denis, and she a nun in the Convent 
of Argenteuil. Many begged her not to set that yoke upon her youth; 
at which, amid her tears, she broke out in Cornelia’s lament: ‘O great 
husband! undeserving of my couch! Has fortune rights over a head so 
high! Why did I, impious, marry thee to make thee wretched? Accept 
these penalties, which I gladly pay.’? With these words, she went 
straight to the altar, received the veil blessed by the bishop, and took the 
vows before them all.” 


Abelard’s “Historia Calamitatum” now turns to troubles having no 
connection with Héloise ; his difficulties with the monks of St. Denis, with 
other monks, with every one in fact, except his scholars; his arraign- 
ment before the council of Soissons, the public burning of his book, “« De 
Unitate et Trinitate divina,” and various other troubles, till, seeking a 
retreat, he constructed an oratory on the bank of the Ardisson. He 
named it the Paraclete, and there he taught and lectured. He was 
afterwards elected abbot at a monastery in Brittany, where he discovered 
that those under him were savage beasts rather than monks. Here the 
“‘ Historia Calamitatum”’ was written. 

The monks of St. Denis had never ceased to hate Abelard for his 
assertion that their great saint was not really Dionysius the Areopagite who 
heard Paul preach. Their abbot now brought forward and proved an 
ancient title to the land where stood the Convent of Argenteuil, “in 
which,” to resume Abelard’s account, “she, once my wife, now my 
sister in Christ, had taken the veil, and was at this time prioress. The 
nuns were rudely driven out. News of this came to me as a suggestion 
from the Lord to bethink me of the deserted Paraclete. Going thither, 
I invited Héloise and her nuns to come and take possession. They 
accepted and I gave it to them. Afterward Pope Innocent II. confirmed 
this grant to them and their successors in perpetuity. ‘There for a time 
they lived in want; but soon the divine pity showed itself the true Para- 
clete, and moved the people of the neighborhood to take compassion on 


(1) Lew., xxii, 24; Deut., xxiii, 1. 


(2) Lucan, Pharsalia, viii, 94. 
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them, and they soon knew no lack. Indeed as women are the weaker 
sex, their need moves men more readily to pity, and their virtues are the 
more grateful to both God and man. And on our sister the Lord 
bestowed such favor in the eyes of all, that the bishops loved her as a 
daughter, the abbots as a sister, the laity as a mother; and all wondered 
at her piety, her wisdom, and her gentle patience in everything. She 
rarely let herself be seen, that she might devote herself more wholly to 
prayers and meditations in her cell; but all the more persistently people 
sought her spiritual counsel.” 

What were those meditations and those prayers uttered or unuttered 
in that cell? They did not always refer to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
judging from the abbess’s first letter to her former lover. After the 
installation of Héloise and her nuns, Abelard rarely visited the Paraclete, 
although his advice and instruction were desired there. His visits gave 
rise to too much scandal. In the course of time, however, the “ Historia 
Calamitatum ” came into the hands of Héloise, and occasioned this letter, . 
which seems to issue forth out of a long silence; ten years had passed 
since she became a nun. ‘The superscription is as follows :— 

“To her master, rather to a father, to her husband, rather to a brother, 
his maid or rather daughter, his wife or rather sister, to Abelard, Heloise. 

“Your letter, beloved, written to comfort a friend, chanced recently 
toreach me. Seeing by its first lines from whom it was, I burned to read 
it for the love I bear the writer, hoping also from its words to recreate an 
image of him whose life I have ruined. Those words dropped gall and 
absinthe as they brought back the unhappy story of our intercourse and 
thy ceaseless crosses, O my only one. Truly the letter must have con- 
vinced the friend that his troubles were light compared with yours, as 
you showed the treachery and persecutions which had followed you, the 
calumnies of enemies and the burning of your glorious book, the machi- 
nations of false brothers and the vile acts of those worthless monks 
whom you call your sons. No one could read it with dry eyes. Your 
perils have renewed my griefs; here we all despair of your life and each 
day with trembling hearts expect news of your death. In the name of 
Christ, who so far has somehow preserved thee for Himself, deign with 
frequent letters to let these weak servants of Him and thee know of the 
storms overwhelming the swimmer, so that we who alone remain to thee 
may be participators of thy pain or joy. One who grieves may gain con- 
solation from those grieving with him; a burden borne by many is more 
lightly borne. And if this tempest abates, how happy shall we be to know 
it! Whatever the letters may contain they will show at least that we are 
not forgotten. Has not Seneca said in his letter to Lucilius, that the 
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letters of an absent friend are sweet?" When no malice can stop your 
giving us this much of you, do not let neglect prove a bar. 

‘You have written that long letter to console a friend with the story 
of your own misfortunes, and have thereby roused our grief and added to 
our desolation. Heal these new wounds. You owe to us a deeper debt 
of friendship than to him for we are not only friends, but friends the 
dearest, and your daughters. After God, you alone are the founder of 
this place, the builder of this oratory and of this congregation. This new 
plantation for a holy purpose is your own; the delicate plants need fre- 
quent watering. He who gives so much to his enemies, should consider 
his daughters. Or, leaving out the others here, think how this is owing 
me from thee: what thou owest to all women under vows, thou shalt pay 
more devotedly to thine only one. How many books have the holy 
fathers written for holy women, for their exhortation and instruction! I 
marvel at thy forgetfulness of these frail beginnings of our conversion. 
Neither respect of God or love of us nor the example of the blessed 
fathers, has led thee by speech or letter to console me, cast about and 
consumed with grief. This obligation was the stronger, because the 
sacrament of marriage joined thee to me, and I—every one sees it— 
cling to thee with unmeasured love. 

“ Dearest, thou knowest—who knows not ?—how much I lost in thee, 
and that an infamous act of treachery robbed me of thee and of myself at 
once. The greater my grief, the greater need of consolation, not from 
another but from thee, that thou who art alone my cause of grief may be 
alone my consolation. It is thou alone that canst sadden me or gladden 
me or comfort me. And thou alone owest this to me, especially since I 
have done thy will so utterly that, unable to offend thee, I endured to 
wreck myself at thy command. Nay more than this, love turned to 
madness and cut itself off from hope of that which alone it sought, when 
I obediently changed my garb and my heart, too, in order that I might 
prove thee sole owner of my body as well as of my spirit. God knows, 
I have ever sought in thee only thyself, desiring simply thee and not 
what was thine. I asked no matrimonial contract, I looked for no 
dowry ; not my pleasure, not my will, but thine have I striven to fulfill. 
And if the name of wife seemed holier or more potent, the word mistress 
(amica) was always sweeter to me, or even—be not angry !—concubine 
or harlot ; for the more I lowered myself before thee, the more I hoped 


(1) There follows a quotation from Seneca. It was after the manner of the Mid- 
dle Ages naively to cite an ancient author as authority for what any one might know, 
and quote a passage showing his approval of views held by the writer. In her episto- 
lary manner Heloise is of her time. 
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to gain thy favor, and the less I should hurt the glory of thy renown. 
This thou didst graciously remember, when condescending to point out 
in that letter to a friend some of the reasons (but not all!) why I pre- 
ferred love to wedlock and liberty to a chain. I call God to witness that 
if Augustus, the master of the world, would honor me with marriage and 
invest me with equal rule, it would still seem to me dearer and more 
honorable to be called thy strumpet than his empress. He who is rich 
and powerful is not the better man: that is a matter of fortune, this of 
merit. And she is venal who marries a rich man sooner than a poor 
man, and yearns for a husband’s riches rather than for himself. Such a 
woman deserves pay and not affection. She is not seeking the man but 
his goods, and would wish, if possible, to prostitute herself to one still 
richer. Aspasia put this clearly when she was trying to effect a recon- 
ciliation between Xenophon and his wife: ‘Until you come to think 
that there is nowhere else a better man or a woman more desirable, you 
will be continually looking for what you think to be the best, and will 
wish to be married to a man or woman who is the very best.’ This 
is indeed a holy, ratherthan a philosophical sentiment, and wisdom, not 
philosophy, speaks. This is the holy error and blessed deception 
between man and wife, when affection perfect and unimpaired keeps 
marriage inviolate, not so much by continency of body as by chastity of 
mind. But what with other women is an error, is, in my case, the mani- 
fest truth: since what they suppose in their husbands, I—and the whole 
world agrees—know to be in thee. My love for thee is truth, being free 
from all error. Who among kings or philosophers can vie with your 
fame? What country, what city does not thirst to see you? Who, I 
ask, did not hurry to see you appearing in public and crane his neck to 
catch a last glimpse as you departed? What wife, what maid did not 
yearn for you absent, and burn when you were present? What queen 
did not envy me my joys and couch? ‘There were in you two qualities 
by which you could draw the soul of any woman, the gift of poetry and 
the gift of singing,—gifts which other philosophers have lacked. Asa 
distraction fram labor, you composed love songs both in metre and in 
rhyme, which for their sweet sentiment and music have been sung and 
resung and have kept your name in every mouth. Your sweet melodies 
do not permit even the illiterate to forget you. Because of these gifts 
women sighed for your love. And, as these songs sung of our loves, they 
quickly spread my name in many lands, and made me the envy of my 
sex. What excellence of mind or body did not adorn your youth? No 
woman, then envious, but would now pity me bereft of such delights. 
What enemy, even, would not now be softened by the compassion due me? 
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“] have brought thee evil, thou knowest how innocently. Not 

the result of the act, but the disposition of the doer makes the crime; 
justice does not consider what happens, but through what intent it hap- 
pens. My intent towards thee thou only hast proved and alone canst 
judge. I commit everything to thy weighing and submit to thy decree. 
“ Tell me one thing: why, after our conversion, commanded by thee, 

did I drop into oblivion, to be no more refreshed by speech of thine or 
letter? Tell me, I say, if you can, or I will say what I feel and what 
every one suspects: desire rather than friendship drew you to me, lust 
rather than love. So when desire ceased, whatever you were manifesting 
for its sake likewise vanished. This, beloved, is not so much my opinion 
as the opinion of all. Would it were only mine and that thy love might 
find defenders to argue away my pain. Would that I could invent some 
reason to excuse you and also cover my cheapness. Listen, I beg, to 
what I ask, and it will seem small and very easy to you. Since I am 
cheated of your presence, at least put vows in words, of which you have 
a store, and so keep before me the sweetness of thine image. I shall 
vainly expect you to be bountiful in acts if I find you a miser in words. 
Truly I thought that I merited much from you, when I had done all for 
your sake and still continue in obedience. When little more than a girl 
I took the hard vows of a nun, not from piety, but at your command. If 
I merit nothing from thee, how vain I deem my labor! I can expect 
no reward from God, as I have done nothing from love of Him. Thee 
hurrying to God I followed, or rather went before. For, as you remem- 
bered how Lot’s wife turned back, you first delivered me to God bound 
with the vow, and then yourself. That single act of distrust, I confess, 
grieved me and made me blush. God knows, at your command I would 
have followed or preceded you to fiery places. For my heart is not with 
me, but with thee; and now more than ever, if not with thee it is nowhere, 
for it cannot exist without thee. That my heart may be well with thee, 
see to it, I beg; and it will be well if it finds thee kind, rendering grace 
for grace,—a little for much. Beloved, would that thy love were less 
sure of me so that it might be more solicitous; I have made you so 
secure that you are negligent. Remember all I have done and think 
what you owe. While I enjoyed carnal joy with you, many people were 
uncertain whether I acted from love or lust. Now the end makes clear 
the beginning ; I have cut myself off from pleasure to obey thy will. I 
have kept nothing, save to be more than ever thine. Think how wicked 
it were in thee where all the more is due to render less, nothing almost; 
especially when little is asked, and that so easy for you. In the name of 
God to whom you have vowed yourself, give me that of thee which is 
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possible, the consolation of a letter. I promise, thus refreshed, to serve 
God more readily. When of old you would call me to pleasures, you 
sought me with frequent letters, and never failed with thy songs to keep 
thy Héloise on every tongue; the streets, the houses reéchoed me. How 
much fitter that you should now incite me to God than then to lust? 
Bethink thee what thou owest; heed what I ask; and a long letter I will 
conclude with a brief ending; farewell only one!” 

Remarks upon this letter would seem to profane a shrine—had the 
man profaned that shrine? He had not always worshiped there. Heloise 
knew this, for all her love. She said it, too, writing in phraseology which 
had been brutalized through the morbid, denouncing spirit of Latin 
monasticism. How truly she puts the situation and how clearly she 
thinks withal, discerning as it were the beautiful and true in love and 
marriage. The whole letter is well arranged and written in a style show- 
ing the writer’s training in Latin medieval rhetoric. It was not the less 
deeply felt because composed with care and skill. Evidently the writer 
is of the Middle Ages; her occasional prolixity was not of her sex but of 
her time; and she quotes the ancients so naturally; what they say should 
be convincing. How the letter bares the motives of her own conduct; 
not for God’s sake, or the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake, but for Abelard’s 
sake she became a nun. She had no inclination thereto; her letters do 
not indicate that she ever became really and spontaneously devoted to her 
calling. Abelard was her God, and as her God she held him to the end, 
though she applied herself to the consideration of religious topics, as we 
shall see. Moreover, her position as nun and abbess could not fail to force 
such topics on her consideration. 

Is there another such love letter, setting forth a situation so triple- 
barred and hopeless? And the love which fills the letter, which throbs 
and burns in it, which speaks and argues in it, how absolute is this love! 
It is love carried out to its full conclusions; it includes the whole woman 
and the whole of her life; whatever lies beyond its ken and care is 
scorned and ‘rejected. This love is extreme in its humility, and yet 
realizes its own purity and worth; it is grieved at the thought of rousing 
a feeling baser than itself. Héloise had been and was still Heloise, 
devoted and self-sacrificing in her love. But the situation had become 
torture; her heart is filled with all manner of pain old and new, till it 
is driven to assert its right at least to consolation. Thus Héloise’s’love 
becomes insistent and requiring. Was it possibly burdensome to the 
man who now might wish to think no more of passion? who might wish 
no longer to be loved in that way? In his reply Abelard does not 
unveil himself; he seems to take an attitude which may have been 
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the most faithful expression that he could devise of his changed self. 

“To Heloise, his beloved sister in Christ, Abelard her brother in the 
Same.” This superscription was a gentle reminder of their present 
relationship,—in Christ. The writer begins: his not having written since 
their conversion was to be ascribed not to his negligence, but to his confi- 
dence in her wisdom; he did not think that she, who, so full of grace, 
had consoled her sister nuns when prioress, could as abbess need teaching 
or exhortation for the guidance of her daughters; but if, in her humility, 
she felt the need of his instruction in matters pertaining to God, she might 
write, and he would answer, as the Lord should grant. ‘Thanks be to 
God who had filled their hearts—hers and her nuns—with solicitude for 
his perils, and had made them participators in his afflictions; through 
their prayers the divine pity had protected him. He had hastened to 
send the Psalter requested by his sister, formerly dear to him in the 
world and now most dear in Christ, to assist their prayers. The potency 
of prayer, with God and the saints, and especially the prayer of women for 
those dear to them, is frequently declared in Scripture: he cites a number 
of passages to prove it. May these move her to pray for him. He 
refers with affectionate gratitude to the prayers which the nuns had been 
offering for him, and encloses a short prayer for his safety which he begs 
and implores may be used in their daily canonical hours. If the Lord, 
however, delivers him into the hands of his enemies to kill him, or if he 
meet his death in any way, he begs that his body may be brought to the 
Paraclete for burial, so that the sight of his sepulchre may move his 
daughters and sisters in Christ to pray for him: no place could be so safe 
and salutary for the soul of one bitterly repenting of his sins as that con- 
secrated to the true Paraclete,—the Comforter; nor could fitter Christian 
burial be found than among women devoted by their vows to Christ. He 
begs that the great solicitude which they now have for his bodily safety, 
they will then have for the salvation of his soul, and by the suffrage of 
their prayers for the dead man show how they had loved him when alive. 
The letter closes, not with a personal word to Heloise, but with this 
distich :-— 


Vive, vale, vivantque tuae valeantque sorores, 
Vivite, sed Christo, quaeso, mei memores. 


Thus as against Héloise’s beseeching love, Abelard lifted his hands, 
palms out, repelling it. His letter ignored all that filled the soul and the 
letter of Héloise. His reply did not lack words of spiritual affection, and 
its tone was not as formal then as it now seems. When Abelard asked 
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for the prayers of Héloise and her nuns, he meant it; he desired the 
efficacy of their prayers. Then he wished to be buried among them. 
We are touched by this; but, again, Abelard meant it as he said, for his 
soul’s welfare; it was no love sentiment. The letter stirred the heart 
of Héloise to a rebellious outcry against the cruelty of God, if not of 
Abelard,—a soul’s cry against life and the calm attitude of one who no 
longer was—or at least meant to be no longer—what he had been to her. 

“To her only one, next to Christ, his only one in Christ. 

“] wonder, my only one, that, contrary to epistolary custom and the 
natural order of things, in the salutation of your letter you have placed 
me before you, a woman before a man, a wife before a husband, a servant 
before her lord, a nun before a monk and priest, a deaconess before an 
abbot. The proper order is for one writing to a superior to put his own 
name last, but when writing to an inferior, the writer’s name should pre- 
cede. We also marveled, that where you should have afforded us 
consolation, you added to our desolation, and excited the tears you should 
have quieted. How could we restrain our tears when reading what you 
wrote towards the end: ‘If the Lord shall deliver me into the hand of 
my enemies to slay me!’ Dearest, how couldst thou think or say that? 
May God never forget his handmaids, to leave them living when you 
are no more! May He never allot to us that life which would be harder 
than any death! It is for you to perform our obsequies and commend 
our souls to God, and send before to God those whom you have gathered 
for Him—that you may have no further anxiety, and follow us the more 
gladly because assured of our safety. Refrain, my lord, I beg, from 
making the miserable most miserable with such words; destroy not our 
life before we die. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,—and that 
day will come to all with bitterness enough. ‘What need,’ says Seneca, 
‘to add to evil, and destroy lite before death ?’ 

“Thou askest, only one, that, in the event of thy death when absent 
from us, we should have thy body brought to our cemetery, in order that, 
being always in our memory, thou shouldst obtain greater benefit from 
our prayers. Did you think that your memory could slip from us? How 
could we pray with distracted minds? What use of tongue or reason 
would be left to us? When the mind is crazed against God it will not 
placate Him with prayer so much as irritate Him with complaints. We 
could only weep, pressing to follow rather than bury you. How could 
we live after we had lost our life in you? The thought of your death is 
death to us; what would be the actuality? God grant we shall not have 
to pay those rites to one from whom we look for them; may we go 
before and not follow! A heart crushed with grief is not calm, nor is a 
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mind tossed by troubles open to God. Do not, I beg, hinder the divine 
service to which we are dedicated. 

“What remains of hope for me when thou art gone? Or what 
reason to continue in this pilgrimage, where I have no solace save thee? 
And of thee I have but the bare knowledge that thou dost live, since 
thy restoring presence is not granted me. Oh!—if it is right to say 
it—how cruel has God been to me! Inclement clemency! Fortune has 
emptied his quiver against me, so that others have nothing to fear! If 
indeed a single dart were left, no place could be found in me for a new 
wound. Fortune fears only lest I escape her tortures by death. Wretched 
and unhappy! in thee I was lifted above all women; in thee am I the 
more fatally thrown down. What glory did I have in thee! what ruin 
have I now! Fortune made me the happiest of women that she might 
make me the most miserable. The injury was the more outrageous in 
that all ways of right were broken. While we were abandoned to love’s 
delights, the divine severity spared us. When we made the forbidden 
lawful and by marriage wiped out fornication’s stains, the Lord’s wrath 
broke on us, impatient of an unsullied bed when it long had borne with 
one defiled. A man taken in adultery would have been amply punished 
by what came to you. What others deserved for adultery, that you got 
from the marriage which you thought had made amends for everything. 
Adulteresses bring their paramours what your own wife brought you. 
Not when we lived for pleasure, but when, separated, we lived in chastity ; 
you presiding at the Paris schools, I at thy command dwelling with the 
nuns at Argenteuil; you devoted to study, I to prayer and holy reading; 
it was then that you alone paid the penalty for what we had done together. 
Alone you bore the punishment, which you deserved less than I. When 
you had humiliated yourself and elevated me and all my kin, you little 
merited that punishment either from God or from those traitors. Mis- 
erable me, begotten to cause such a crime! O womankind ever the ruin 
of the noblest men ! ! 

“© Well the Tempter knows how easy is man’s overthrow through a 
wife. He cast his malice over us, and the man whom he could not throw 
down through fornication, he tried with marriage, using a good to bring 
about an evil, where evil means had failed. I thank God at least for this, 
that the Tempter did not draw me to assent to that which became the 
cause of the evil deed. Yet, although in this my mind absolves me, too 
many sins had gone before to leave me guiltless of that crime. For 


(1) Héloise here in medieval fashion cites a number of examples from Scripture 
showing the ills and troubles brought by women to men. 
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long a servant of forbidden joys, I earned the punishment which I now 
suffer of passed sins. Let the evil end be attributed to ill beginnings ! 
May my penitence be meet for what I have done, and may long remorse 
in some way compensate for the penalty you suffered! What once you 
suffered in the body, may I through contrition bear to the end of life, 
that so I may make satisfaction to thee if not to God. To confess the 
infirmities of my most wretched soul, I can find no penitence to offer 
God, whom I never cease to accuse of utter cruelty towards you. Rebel- 
lious to His rule, I offend Him with indignation more than I placate Him 
with penitence. For that cannot be called the sinner’s penitence where, 
whatever be the body’s suffering, the mind retains the will to sin and still 
burns with the same desires. It is easy in confession to accuse one’s self 
of sins, and also to do penance with the body ; but hard indeed to turn the 
heart from the desire of its greatest joys!" Love’s pleasures, which we 
knew together, cannot be made displeasing to me nor driven from my 
memory. Wherever I turn, they press upon me, nor do they spare my 
dreams. Even in the solemn moments of the mass, when prayer should be 
the purest, their phantasms catch my soul. When I should groan for what 
I have done, I sigh for what I have lost. Not only our acts, but times 
and places stick fast in my mind, and my body quivers. O truly wretched 
me, fit only to utter this cry of the soul, Wretched that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death? Would I could add with 
truth what follows, I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. Such 
thanksgiving, dearest, may be thine, by one bodily ill cured of many 
tortures of the soul, and God may have been merciful where He seemed 
against you, like a good physician who does not spare the pain needed to 
save life. But I am tortured with passion and the fires of memory. 
They call me chaste, who do not know mea hypocrite. They look upon 
purity of the flesh as virtue,—which is of the soul, not of the body. 
Having some praise from men, | merit none from God, who knows the 
heart. Iam called religious at a time when most religion is hypocrisy, 
and when whoever keeps from offense against human law is praised. 
Perhaps it seems praiseworthy and acceptable to God, through decent 
conduct,—whatever the intent,—to avoid scandalizing the Church or 
causing the Lord’s name to be blasphemed or the religious orders discred- 
ited. Perhaps it may be of grace just to abstain from evil. But the 
Scripture says, refrain from evil and do good; and vainly he attempts 
either who does not act from love of God. God knows that I have 
always feared to offend thee more than I feared to offend Him ; and have 


(1) Again she quoted, to prove this, from Job and St. Gregory and Ambrose. 
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desired to please thee rather than Him. Thy command, not the divine 
love, put on me this garb of religion. What a wretched life I lead if I 
vainly endure all this here and am to have no reward hereafter! My 
hypocrisy has long deceived you, as it has others, and therefore you desire 
my prayers. Have no such confidence; I need your prayers; do not 
withdraw their aid. Do not take away the medicine, thinking me whole. 
Do not cease to think me needy; do not think me strong; do not delay 
your help. Cease from praising me, I beg. No one versed in medicine 
will judge of inner disease from outward view. Thy praise is the more 
perilous because I love it, and desire to please thee always. Be fearful 
rather than confident regarding me, so that I may have the help of your 
care. Do not seek to spur me on, by quoting, ‘for strength is made 
perfect in weakness,’ or ‘he is not crowned unless he have contended 
lawfully.’ I am not looking for the crown of victory ; enough for me to 
escape peril ;—safer to shun peril than to wage war! In whatever little 
corner of Heaven God puts me, that will satisfy me. Hear what Saint 
Jerome says: ‘I confess my weakness; I do not wish to. fight for the 
hope of victory, lest I lose.’ Why give up certainties to follow the 
uncertain ?” 

This letter gives a view of Héloise’s mind, its strong grasp and its 
capacity for reasoning, though its reasoning is here distraught with passion. 
Scathingly, half blinded by her pain, she declares the perversities of 
Providence, as they glared upon her. Such a disclosure of the woman’s 
mind suggests how broadly based in thought and largely reared was that 
great love into which her whole soul had been poured, the mind as well as" 
heart. Her love was great, unique, not only from its force of feeling, but 
from the power and scope of thought by which passion and feeling were 
carried out so far and fully to the last conclusions of devotion. The letter 
also shows a woman driven by stress of misery to utter cries and clutch at 
remedies that her calmer self would have put by. It is not hypocrisy to 
conceal the desires or imaginings which one would never act upon. To 
tell these is not true disclosure of one’s self, but slander. Torn by pain, 
Héloise makes herself more vile and needy than in other moments she 
knew herself to be. Yet the letter also uncovers her, and in nakedness 
there is some truth. Doubtless her nun’s garb did clothe a hypocrite. 
Whatever she felt,—and here we see the worst she felt,—before the world 
she had to act the nun. We shall soon see how she forced herself to act, 
or be, the nun toward Abelard. 

Abelard replied in a letter filled with religious argument and con- 
solation. It was self-controlled, firm, authoritative, and strong in those 
arguments regarding God’s mercy which have stood the test of time. If 
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they sometimes fail to satisfy the embittered soul, at least they are the best 
that man has known. And withal, the letter is calmly and nobly affec- 
tionate—what place was there for love’s protestations? They would 
have increased the evil, adding fuel to Héloise’s passionate misery. 

The master note is struck in the address, ‘To the spouse of Christ, 
his servant.” The letter seeks to turn Héloise’s thoughts to her nun’s 
calling and her soul’s salvation. It divides her expressions of complaint 
under four heads. First, he had put her name first, because she had 
become his superior from the moment of her bridal with his Master, 
Christ. Jerome writing to Eustochium called her Lady, when she had 
become the spouse of Jerome’s Lord. Abelard shows, with citations from 
the Song of Songs, the glory of the spouse, and how her prayers should be 
sought by one who was the servant of her Husband. Second, as to the 
terrors roused in her by his mention of his peril and possible death, he 
points out that in her first letter she had bidden him write of those perils; 
_if they brought him death, she should deem that a kind release. She 
should not wish to see his miseries drawn out, even for her sake. Third, 
he shows that his praise of her was justified even by her disclaimer of 
merit,—as it is written, who humbles himself shall be exalted. He warns 
her against false modesty, which may be vanity. 

He turns at last to the old and ceaseless plaint which she makes against 
God for cruelty, when she should rather glorify Him; he had thought that 
that bitterness had departed, so dangerous for her, so painful to him. If 
she wished to please him, let her lay it aside; retaining it, she could not 
. please him or advance with him to blessedness; let her have this much 
religion, not to separate herself from him hastening to God; let her take 
comfort in their journeying to the same goal. He then shows her that 
his punishment was just as well as merciful; he had deserved it from God 
and also from Fulbert. If she will consider, she will see in it God’s jus- 
tice and His mercy; God had saved them from shipwreck; had raised a 
barrier against shame and lust. For himself the punishment was purifica- 
tion, not privation ; will not she, as his inseparable comrade, participate 
in the working of this grace, even as she shared the guilt and its pardon? 
Once he had thought of binding her to him in wedlock; but God found 
a means to turn them both to Him; and the Lord was continuing His 
mercy towards her, causing her to bring forth spiritual daughters, when 
otherwise she would only have borne children in the flesh; in her the 
curse of Eve is turned to the blessing of Mary. God had purified them 
both; whom God loveth He correcteth. Oh! let her thoughts dwell 
with the Son of God, seized, dragged, beaten, spit upon, crowned with 
thorns, hung on a vile cross. Let her think of Him as her spouse, and 
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for Him let her make lament; He bought her with Himself, He loved 
her. In comparison with His love, his own (Abelard’s) was lust, seeking 
the pleasure it could get from her. If he, Abelard, had suffered for her, 
it was not willingly: nor for her sake, as Christ had suffered, and for her 
salvation. Let her weep for Him who made her whole, not for her cor- 
rupter; for her Redeemer, not for her defiler; for the Lord who died for 
her, not for the living servant, himself just freed from the death. Let 
his sister accept with patience what came to her in mercy from Him who 
wounded the body to save the soul. 

“We are one in Christ, as through marriage we were one flesh. 
Whatever is thine is not alien to me. Christ is thine, because thou art 
His spouse. And now thou hast me for a servant, who formerly was 
thy master,—a servant united to thee by spiritual love. I trust in thy 
pleading with Him for such defense as my own prayers may not obtain. 
That nothing may hinder this petition I have composed this prayer, 
which I send thee: O God, who formed woman from the side of man 
and didst sanction the sacrament of marriage; who didst bestow upon my 
frailty a cure for its incontinence; do not despise the prayers of thy hand- 
maid, and the prayers which I pour out for my sins and those of my dear 
one. Pardon our great crimes, and may the enormity of our faults find 
the greatness of thy ineffable mercy. Punish the culprits in the present ; 
spare, in the future. Thou hast joined us, Lord, and hast divided us, 
as it pleased Thee. Now complete most mercifully what Thou hast begun 
in mercy ; and those whom Thou hast divided in this world, join eternally 
in Heaven, Thou who art our hope, our portion, our expectation, our 
consolation, Lord blessed forever. Amen. 

“Farewell in Christ, spouse of Christ; in Christ farewell and in 
Christ live. Amen.” 

In her next letter Héloise obeys, and turns her pen if not her thoughts 
to the topics suggested by Abelard’s admonitions. The short, scholastic- 
ally phrased address cannot be rendered in any modern fashion: Domino 
spectaliter sua singulariter. 

“‘ That you may have no further reason to call me disobedient, your 
command shall bridle the words of unrestrained grief; in writing I will 
moderate my language, which I might be unable to do in speech. Nothing 
is less in our power than our heart; which compels us to obey more 
often than it obeys us. When our affections goad us, we cannot keep 
the sudden impulse from breaking out in words; as it is written, from 
the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. So I will withhold my hand 
from writing whenever I am unable to control my words. Would that 
the sorrowing heart were as ready to obey as the hand that writes! 
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“You can afford some remedy to grief, even when unable to dispel it 
quite. As one nail driven in drives out another, a new thought pushes 
away its predecessor, and the mind is freed for a time. A thought, 
moreover, takes the mind up and leads it from others more effectually, if 
the subject of the thought is excellent and of great importance.” 

The rest of this long letter shows Heloise putting her principles in 
practice. She is forcing her mind to consider and her pen to discourse 
upon topics which might properly occupy an abbess’s thoughts,—topics, 
moreover, which would satisfy Abelard and call forth long letters in reply. 
Whether she cared really for these matters or ever came to care for them; 
or whether she turned to them to distract her mind and keep up some 
poor makeshift of intercourse with one who would and could no longer be 
her lover, or whether all these motives mingled, and in what proportion, 
perhaps may best be left to Him who tries the heart. 

The abbess writes: ‘All of us here, servants of Christ and thy 
daughters, make two requests of thy fathership which we deem most 
needful. The one is, that you would instruct us concerning the origins of 
the order of nuns and the authority for our calling. The other is, that 
you would draw up a written regula, suitable for women, which shall pre- 
scribe and set the order and usages of our convent. We do not find any 
adequate regula for women among the works of the holy fathers. It is a 
manifest defect in monastic institutions that the same rules should be 
imposed upon both monks and nuns, and that the weaker sex should 
bear the same monastic yoke as the stronger.” 

Héloise, having set this task for Abelard, proceeds to show how the 
various monastic regule, from Benedict’s downward, fail to make suitable 
provision for the habits and requirements and weaknesses of women, the 
regule hitherto having been concerned with the weaknesses of men. She 
enters upon matters of clothing and diet, and everything concerning the 
lives of nuns. She writes as one learned in Scripture and the writings of 
the fathers and sets the whole matter forth in its details, with admirable 
understanding , of its intricacies. She concludes, reminding Abelard that 
it is for him in his lifetime to set a regula for them to follow forever; 
after God, he is their founder. “They might thereafter have some teacher 
who would build in alien fashion; such a one might have less care and 
understanding, and might not be as readily obeyed as himself; it is for 
him to speak, and they will listen. Vale. 

The first of Héloise’s letters is a great expression of a great love; in 
the second, anguish drives the writer’s hand; in the third, she has gained 
self-control; she suppresses her heart, and writes a letter which is discur- 
sive and impersonal from the beginning to the little Vale at the end. 
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Abelard returned a long epistle upon the Scriptural origin of the order 
of nuns, and soon followed it with another, still longer, containing instruc- 
tion, advice, and rules for the nuns of the Paraclete. He also wrote them 
a letter upon the study of Scripture. From ‘this time forth he proved his 
devotion to Héloise and her nuns by the large body of writings which he 
composed for their edification. Héloise sent him a long list of questions 
upon obscure phrases and knotty points of Scripture, which he answered 
diligently in detail." He then sent her a collection of hymns written or 
“rearranged” by himself for the use of the nuns, accompanied by a pref- 
atory letter, “At thy prayers, my sister Héloise, once dear to me in the 
world, now most dear in Christ, I have composed what in Greek are 
called hymns, and in Hebrew til/lim.” He then explains why, yielding 
to the requests of the nuns, he had written hymns, of which the Church 
had such a store. 

Next he composed for them a large volume of sermons, which he also 
sent with a letter to Héloise: “ Having completed the book of hymns 
and sequences, revered in Christ and loved sister Héloise, I have hastened 
to compose some sermons for your congregation; I have paid more atten- 
tion to the meaning than the language. But perhaps an unstudied style 
is well suited to simple auditors. In composing and arranging these ser- 
mons I have followed the order of Church festivals. Farewell in the 
Lord, servant of His, once dear to me in the world, now most dear in 
Christ: in the flesh then my wife, now my sister in the spirit and partner 
in our sacred calling.” 

At a subsequent period when his opinions were condemned by the 
Council of Sens, he sent to Heloise a confession of faith. Shortly after- 
ward his stormy life found a last refuge in the Monastery of Cluny. His 
closing years (of peace?) are described in a letter to Héloise from the 
good and revered abbot, Peter the Venerable. He writes that he had 
received with joy the letter which her affection had dictated,? and now 
took the first opportunity to express his recognition of her affection, and 
his reverence for herself. He refers to her keenly prosecuted studies (so 
rare for women) before taking the veil, and then to the glorious example 
of her sage and holy life in the nun’s sacred calling,—her victory over 
the proud Prince of this World. His admiration for her was deep; his 
expression of it was extreme. A learned, wise, and holy woman could 


(1) Héloise’s last problema did not relate to Scripture, and may have been sug- 
gested by her own life. ‘*We ask whether one can sin in doing what is permitted or 
commanded by the Lord ?”” Abelard answers with a discussion of what is permissible 
between man and wife. 


(2) This letter of Heloise is not extant. 
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not be praised more ardently than Héloise is praised by this good man, 
He had spoken of the advantages his monastery would have derived from 
her presence, and then continued :— 

“‘ But although God’s providence denied us this, it was granted us to 
enjoy the presence of him—who was yours—Master Peter Abelard, a 
man always to be spoken of with honor as a true servant of Christ and 
a philosopher. The divine dispensation placed him in Cluny for his last 
years, and through him enriched our monastery with treasure richer than 
gold. No brief writing could do justice to his holy, humble, and devoted 
life among us. I have not seen his equal in humility of garb and manner. 
When in the crowd of our brethren I forced him to take a first place, in 
meanness of clothing he appeared as the last of all. Often I marveled, 
as the monks walked past me, to see a man so great and famous thus 
despise and abase himself. He was abstemious in food and drink, refus- 
ing and condemning everything beyond the bare necessities. He was 
assiduous in study, frequent in prayer, always silent unless compelled to 
answer the question of some brother or expound sacred themes before us. 
He partook of the sacrament as often as possible. Truly his mind, 
his tongue, his act, taught and exemplified religion, philosophy, and 
learning. So he dwelt with us, a man simple and righteous, fearing 
God, turning from evil, consecrating to God the latter days of his life. 
At last, because of his bodily infirmities I sent him to a quiet and salu- 
brious retreat on the banks of the Sadne. There he bent over his 
books, as long as his strength lasted, always praying, reading, writing, or 
dictating. In these sacred exercises, not sleeping but watching, he was 
found by the heavenly Visitor, who summoned him to the eternal wed- 
ding feast, not as a foolish, but as a wise virgin, bearing his lamp filled 
with oil,—the consciousness of a holy life. When he came to pay 
humanity’s last debt, his illness was brief. With holy devotion he made 
confession of the Catholic faith, then of his sins. The brothers who 
were with him can testify how devoutly he received the viaticum of that 
last journey, and with what fervent faith he commended his body and soul 
to his Redeemer. Thus this Master Peter completed his days. He 
who was known throughout the world by the fame of his teaching, 
entered the school of Him who said, ‘Learn of me for I am meek and 
lowly in heart’; and continuing meek and lowly he passed to Him, as we 
may believe. 

“ Venerable and dearest sister in the Lord, the man who was once 
joined to thee in the flesh, and then by the stronger chain of divine love, 
him in thy stead, or as another thee, the Lord holds in His bosom; and 
at the day of His coming, His grace will restore him to thee.” 
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The abbot afterwards visited the Paraclete, and on returning to Cluny 
received this letter from the abbess: ‘“‘ God’s mercy visiting us, we have 
been visited by the favor of your graciousness. We are glad, kindest father, 
and we glory that your greatness condescended to our insignificance. A 
visit from you is an honor even to the great. The others may know the 
great benefit they received from the presence of your highness. I cannot 
tell in words or even comprehend in thought, how beneficial and how 
sweet your coming was to me. You, our abbot and our lord, celebrated 
mass with us the sixteenth of the Calends of last December; you com- 
mended us to the Holy Spirit; you nourished us with the Divine Word ;— 
you gave us the body of the Master, and confirmed that gift from Cluny. 
To me also, unworthy to be your servant, though by word and letter you 
have called me sister, you gave as a pledge of sincere love the privilege of 
a Tricenarium, to be performed by the brethren of Cluny, after my 
death, for the benefit of my soul. You have promised to confirm this 
under your seal. May you fulfil this, my lord. Might it please you also 
to send to me that other sealed roll, containing the absolution of the 
master, that I may hang it on his tomb. Remember also, for the love of 
God, our—and your—Astralabius, to obtain for him a prebend from the 
bishop of Paris or another. Farewell. May God preserve you, and grant 
to us sometime your presence.” 

The good abbot replied with a kind and affectionate letter, confirming 
his gift of the Tricenarium, promising to do all he could for Astralabius, 
and sending with his letter the record of Abelard’s absolution, as follows : 
“J, Peter, Abbot of Cluny, who received Peter Abelard to be a monk in 
Cluny, and granted his body, secretly transported, to the Abbess Héloise 
and the nuns of the Paraclete, absolve him, in the performance of my 
office ( pro officio), by the authority of the omnipotent God and all the saints, 
from all his sins.” 

Abelard died in the year 1142, aged sixty-three. Twenty-one years 
afterward Heloise died at the same age, and was buried in the same tomb 
with him at the Paraclete :— 

Hoc tumulo abbatissa jacet prudens Heloissa. 
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HE military successes and the deeds of heroism by which Brit- 
ish dominion has been won and held in India, have attracted 
popular attention at the expense of greater achievements in the 

field of policy or administration, and yet the peaceful and progressive 
government of an empire is a more difficult task than its acquisition by 
force of arms. To the statesman, as well as to the student of history, 
the victories of peace are more instructive than the shock and destruc- 
tion of armies on the battlefield. A Western nation directly governs 
two hundred and thirty millions of Indians, not because its arms tri- 
umphed on the plains of India, but because its rule is acceptable to the 
mass of its Eastern subjects. The abiding strength of British dominion 
is shown in organizing victory over famines, in teaching fanatical races to 
respect law and value public tranquility, in adapting European civilization 
to Asiatic customs, and above all in demonstrating that a foreign ruler is 
as willing to respect the rights of others as he is capable of maintaining 
his own. The power of self-restraint and the ability to preserve are of 
more value than the extension of empire and the overthrow of rivals. 
And so it happens that the British protectorate over native states and sixty- 
four millions of their subjects is viewed as a triumph of British adminis- 
tration. It was regarded at one time as an impossible feat. The 
obstacles to success seemed overwhelming, and one policy after another 
was tried and discarded. The accepted text-books of international or of 
constitutional law threw no light on the problem. But somehow the 
difficulties have been met, and a modus vivendi between a paramount 
power and seven hundred semi-sovereign princes has been established. 
How this result has been accomplished we shall now attempt to explain. 

It is easy to think lightly of an accomplished fact. A century ago a 
general impression prevailed that the East India Company’s sovereignty 
was incompatible with the existence of the “country principalities.”  Par- 
liament moved by the splendid eloquence of Burke had in vain declared, 
in 1793, that “to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of domin- 
ion in India are measures repugnant to the wish, the honor, and the policy 
of this nation.” The irresistible tide of annexation and conquest sub- 
merged one state after another in the nineteenth century. The Carnatic 
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and the Delhi territory were the first to sink beneath the flood. The 
Bombay presidency passed from the Peshwa, and other Maratha poten- 
tates, to the Company between 1817 and 1819. The great province of 
Burma was acquired by instalments in 1826, 1852, and 1885 after 
contests which the government of India had tried to avoid. Lord Hard- 
inge and Lord Dalhousie reluctantly put in their sickles after the Sikh Wars, 
and reaped the Panjab. Sind was conquered in 1843, and Satara, Nag- 
pur, and Oudh were annexed either under the doctrine of lapse or by 
forfeiture between 1849 and 1856. Many smaller states and districts 
have been drawn into the vortex; and yet the fact remains that, in the 
twentieth century, more than one third of the whole area of India remains 
under native rule, to contradict the fears of an earlier generation and to 
show that the British government equally desires to live and to let live. 
The wonder is not that so many native principalities have ceased to 
exist, but that so many have survived the provocations which they have 
given, and the temptations which they have offered to their stronger 
neighbor. The annexation of the Panjab would have been justified by 
the events of the first Sikh War. After the rebellion of 1848, the mur- 
der of British officers at Multan, and the four great battles of the second 
Sikh War, in which Sher Sing and the whole Sikh nation, with their allies, 
the Afghans, defied the British in the country between the Jhelam and 
the Chenab, the restoration of a native state on the northwestern frontier 
would have been an act of political insanity. Annexation was forced 
upon the British government. So, too, with Burma, the arrogance of its 
native ruler and the risk of foreign intervention left no other alternative. 
The geographical position of Sind made it necessary to secure the 
defence of India by taking its administration into imperial hands; and 
although different considerations led to the acquisition of the other states 
mentioned, exceptional causes, bound up with the safety of British rule, 
produced similar results which were thought to be inevitable. But in 
many other cases the East India Company and its successors have been 
true to their policy of maintaining the rights of others. The rich state 
of Mysore, with its healthy climate, its rich gold mines, its valuable 
forests, and its annual revenue of one million and a quarter sterling was 
under British ‘administration for nearly half a century. Its annexation 
had been decided upon, when at the last moment wiser counsels prevailed, 
and it was restored to its Hindu dynasty and an adopted heir was recog- 
nized. Gwalior in Central India provoked retaliation when in 1843 its, 
rebellious armies were routed at Panniar and Maharajpur, and again in 
1857 when its contingent joined the forces of rebellion in the Mutiny. 
But in the first case its Maharaja’s infancy, and in the Mutiny his per- 
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sonal loyalty, weighed in the balance against the offences of his armed 
forces. The Gaekwar who ruled the wealthy state of Baroda, a veritable 
Naboth’s vineyard, committed the gravest offences against the British 
government, and he was found guilty of an attempt to poison its repre- 
sentative. By right his disloyalty and breach of engagements might have 
been punished by the annexation of his state in 1875. But a distant 
relative was searched for, and discovered in humble circumstances, from 
which he was raised to the dignity of a sovereign. By these and other 
instances the British government has proved the sincerity of its professed 
desire to perpetuate the families of those chiefs whom it found established, 
notwithstanding flaws in their titles, as rulers of principalities when the 
decay of the Mahomedan Empire of Delhi left Indian provinces at the 
mercy of the strongest sword. 

The risks to which native rule in India must be exposed are numer- 
ous. Mere greed, or territorial hunger, is the least of them. Yet a 
glance at the resources and position of the leading states shows that an 
unscrupulous paramount power would have derived considerable advantage 
from their annexation. Kashmir, for instance, offered peculiar temptations 
from its climate so suitable for European colonization, and its attractive 
scenery and capacities. The Berars blocked the direct line of communi- 
cation between Bombay and Bengal, and their fertility was notorious. 
It is true that by treaty they are administered for their sovereign by 
British agents, but this arrangement entails expense, and it does not alter 
the fact that the Berars are not part of British India. When the opium 
revenue was a sheet anchor of Indian finance, the chiefs of Central India 
grew the poppy and encouraged smuggling, but the loss was endured in 
order to maintain the rights of the states. The whole presidency of 
Bombay is sprinkled with patches and outlying villages of native territory, 
causing difficulties of extradition and of break of jurisdictional gauge to 
the British districts that surround them. The cost and friction of this 
foreign element are tolerated in order that annexation may be avoided. 
The currencies of neighboring states, the passage through several jurisdic- 
tions of imperial lines of railway and postal communications, and the 
facilities afforded to smugglers, robbers, and fugitive offenders by different 
systems of law, and by the inefficient police arrangements of native rulers, 
are some of the annoyances which the British government endures in 
order to preserve the country principalities. If the map of British India 
had been drawn with the most elementary regard for the interests of 
British administration, the present patchwork of native states, and their 
retention of many positions of high strategic and commercial importance 
would have been condemned. 
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The engineers who construct canals upon which the food supplies 
of millions of British subjects depend have to content themselves with 
inferior catchment areas or an indifferent alignment, in order to avoid 
encroachment upon the territories of a neighboring chief. The rainfall 
of a British district is injuriously affected by the wholesale denudation of 
the hillsides whose forests happen to lie in a native state. A law is 
introduced into British India forbidding some inhuman rite such as 
infanticide or suttee or the marriage of immature infants. The old 
order of things continues on the other side of a mere political line which 
marks the frontier of British India, and straightway the law is rendered 
inoperative, or at least it is frequently evaded. The evil does not end 
there. A persistent irritation is kept up in the public mind by the main- 
tenance in a native state of practices consonant with Asiatic traditions and 
feelings which are forbidden by the laws of a Western power in the 
adjoining tracts of country. The antithesis between the East and the 
West, and between a Hindu and a British code of laws is thus empha- 
sized, and the political agitator finds a convenient text for his disloyal 
purposes. If all the native states were massed together in one quarter 
of India, these and similar inconveniences might prove of less practical 
importance. But there are nearly seven hundred separate states, or 
jurisdictions, scattered broadcast over the Empire, and the problem of 
preserving harmonious intercourse with them, and yet of avoiding undue 
interference in their internal administration, is one of grave difficulty. 
No native government that preceded the British left them an example to 
follow. By the King of Lahore, Ranjit Singh, or by the Emperors 
of Delhi the simple plan of annexation was adopted. If the British 
government has discovered a more excellent way, it has not done so with- 
out changes of policy and many experiments. Its attempts have not 
always been successful, and the future may bring modifications of its 
policy. At this stage we may examine its general attitude towards the 
native principalities, and look back upon the three different lines of action 
which it adopted in the last century. 

The point of view from which the suzerain British power regards the 
country principalities is a matter of more than academic importance. By 
what tie are the states held in their place in the political system of India? 
Strictly speaking they have no international life. They cannot make wars, 
they may not negotiate with foreign nations nor even with each other, 
they can receive no foreign consuls, and their armed forces are limited in 
numbers and equipment by the superior commands of a powerful neigh- 
bor. On the other hand, they are not parts of the constitution of British 
India in the sense that the sovereign United States of America are parts 
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of aconfederacy. There is no Indian congress in which their general 
interests are represented by the delegates of the whole body politic. 
There is no legislative power that can enact laws to bind them all. There 
is no supreme court in which the judicial power of all the states and of 
the British government is vested for any common purposes. Nor would 
the states themselves, with their sharp-cut differences of religion and 
social habits, tolerate the intervention of a single executive or of one 
judicial authority in their internal affairs. 

If, then, the tie is neither international nor constitutional, how is it 
to be regarded? The position is one more akin to international 
than to constitutional semi-sovereignty. The contempt which Austin 
poured on the phrase ‘“ semi-sovereignty,” as being an unknown political 
mongrel, was too strong for practical purposes. The phrase represents 
facts which exist, and is not repugnant to common sense or reason. No 
doubt, to international law a state is sovereign which demeans itself as 
independent, and the native states in their foreign relations are wholly 
dependent upon the British government. But, on the other hand, sover- 
eignty indicates a set of separate powers and privileges. The rights which 
form part of the aggregate are specifically named by writers who dis- 
tinguish them as the right to make war or peace, the right to negotiate, 
the right to legislate, the right to administer justice, the right to issue 
coinage, and so forth. A sovereign who possesses the whole of these rights 
is independent. But there is nothing in international law, or there is 
nothing in constitutional law, to prevent some of these rights being lodged 
with one possessor and some with another. Sovereignty is, in fact, despite 
the dictum of Austin, divisible. In India the aggregate of rights which 
make up a complete sovereignty, or independence, are divided between 
the British government and the states. Some states enjoy a very large 
measure of sovereignty, while others are under more or less of subjection 
according to their engagements, or according to usage and the hard logic 
of facts. . It is here that the value to the states of an international con- 
ception of their rights comes into view. If international ideas are applied 
by the suzerain’ power to its intercourse with the country princes, then a 
limit is at once placed upon its encroachments. The states must be 
approached gently by agreement or consent, if they are to be required to 
part with the rights that fall within their recognized share of sovereignty. 
If they will not give way, and the suzerain is compelled by self-preserva- 
tion to force upon them his own will, he feels all the responsibility of 
committing an act of war, although his superior power may make an 
actual recourse to arms unnecessary. But at least the suzerain is bound 
to justify his aggression at the bar of civilized opinion, by those appeals to 
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reason and to his own national rights which he would have to employ in 
the field of international politics. The interference demands on the 
aggressor’s part a public vindication; and thus it is that on the rare occa- 
sions when the government of India forces a native state to give way 
within the sphere of its semi-sovereign powers, it appeals to the public 
conscience by proclaiming the reasons for its exceptional action. Con- 
stitutional action needs no such enlistment of moral support. Its ever 
constant pressure resembles that of the movement of a glacier. Its 
progress in this or that direction is no affair of its neighbors. In remov- 
ing this or that privilege, the constitution acts under domestic laws or 
regulations which it can pass without any breach of international law or 
comity. So long, however, as the British government regards even the 
smallest of native states as foreign territory, and as entitled to some of 
the attributes of sovereignty, it imposes upon itself and upon those who 
press for reforms a large measure of restraint. No doubt some strain is 
put upon the use commonly attached to the phrases “international” and 
“sovereignty.” The native states are sovereignties in a specialized sense. 
They are limited sovereignties. But the mental associations which cling 
to these terms of international law offer a substantial defence to the 
country princes against the pressure of external influences, and against 
undue encroachments of the suzerain power. It is, therefore, an advan- 
tage to the native states that they should be regarded as semi-sovereign- 
ties rather than as constitutional units of the Indian Empire, entitled to 
appeal to those principles of justice which usually regulate the mutual 
relations of nations, so-far at least as such principles can apply to pro- 
tected and dependent states. 

The tendency of British policy has been to drag at the international 
moorings of the Indian states, but the drag has been felt and it has 
saved them from shipwreck. There was a time when the relations of the 
Indian princes with the Company were entirely regulated by those rules 
of conduct which were generally regarded as consistent with the just 
dealings of one independent nation with another. The Company 
approached the country princes as its equals. The very phrases used by 
the contracting parties were identical. Saraj-ad-daula ratified his treaty 
of 1757 “in the presence of God and the prophet,” while Clive gave a 
solemn declaration “in the presence of God and our Saviour.” Treaties 
were described as “treaties of alliance,” and the native princes were 
called “* Kings” and even monarchs, and their families were honored with 
royal titles. War was declared with all the formalities of international 
law, and peace was concluded in equally approved fashion. Even when 
a conquered country was practically annexed, the Nabob, or the Peshwa, 
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as the case might be, signed an agreement for the transfer of his “full 
sovereignty.” Until the close of Lord Minto’s rule the term 
“independence” constantly recurred in the transactions of the Company 
with its independent allies. 

This period of international equality lasted until 1813, but by that 
date the Company had realized that the Indian princes had no conception 
of the principles of good faith, without which mutual relations could not be 
conducted according to natural justice or to international or any other law. 
Engagements were no more binding upon the native chiefs than ropes of 
sand. The Company had tried its best to live within a ring fence, and 
to avoid any entangling alliances or contracts with powers which treated 
their agreements as holding only one party to the bargain. The Pindari 
Wars and the contests of the native princes with each other at last com- 
pelled the Company to undertake a general settlement of the political map 
of India. Accordingly, new phrases were introduced by the Marquis of 
Hastings and his successors, to mark a change in the relations between 
the native sovereigns and their neighbor. The alliances were qualified by 
the word “subordinate,” and even “alliance” soon gave place to “ codp- 
eration.” The British power became paramount or suzerain. In most 
cases it expressly guaranteed the states from “any sort of interference in 
their internal affairs,” but it took from them the entire conduct of their 
external relations, and restricted their armaments. Left to themselves, 
and freed from all fear of foreign attack, the rulers of some states insisted 
upon the divine right of governing their subjects just as they pleased. 
Misrule became so scandalous that at times the Company interfered to 
bind the chief by a specific engagement to rule with justice and mercy. 
But while he accepted the treaty obligation, he did nothing to redeem his 
pledge. The Company on its part took no steps to reform the internal 
administration. Thus the King of Oudh undertook to reform abuses, 
and his attention was repeatedly and without effect called to his engage- 
ment. At last patience was exhausted, and his territory was annexed, 
because he had failed by his own efforts to perform his contract. It was 
this recurring experience of the hopeless task of securing good govern- 
ment from the Indian princes which induced the Company to profit by 
the doctrine of lapse or escheat, and to annex certain states such as 
Satara, Nagpur, and Mandavi on the failure of heirs to the ruling chief. 
The interests of the subjects of the native states demanded reform. 
The British government, which suppressed rebellion, had bound itself by 
treaty not to interfere in the internal administration of its protected 
neighbors. If it called upon the native sovereign, in return for the pro- 
tection given to him, to rule with moderation and justice, he ignored the 
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advice and continued in the well-trodden path of Asiatic oppression. To 
meet the difficulty, two courses were open to the suzerain power. It 
could try the effect of imposing a new obligation on the chief, binding 
him to improve his methods. If he failed, then it was in the spirit of 
international law to punish his breach of engagement by withdrawing 
support, and by suppressing the state. Or the paramount power might 
bide its time, and take the opportunity of a failure of heirs to claim its 
reversionary rights, and by annexing the state as its lawful heritage, to 
confer upon its subjects the benefits of a better administration. But 
either of these processes put an end to native rule, whereas the declared 
object of British policy was to preserve and to improve that rule. Yet 
improvement was impossible, unless the paramount power interfered to do 
the work by its own agents, and it could not take that step without a breach 
of its undertaking “ not to interfere in the internal affairs” of its allies. 

From this dilemma the Mutiny and the transfer of the Indian Empire 
to the crown set all parties free. After 1857 there was no question as 
to the suzerainty of the crown of England, and the chiefs of native 
states came under the protection of the Queen of the United Kingdom. 
The title which she adopted of “* Empress of India” tardily recognized a 
change, which had already followed the grant of the right of adoption 
bestowed by Lord Canning. The days of lapse and escheat had passed by, 
thenceforth the representation of the houses of ruling chiefs would be 
continued, ‘so long as your house is loyal to the Crown, and faithful to 
the conditions of the treaties, grants, and engagements which record its 
obligations to the British government.” The chiefs should be protected 
even from their own misdeeds, and the suzerain power became the sole 
judge of the means it would adopt. It would depose a hopelessly bad 
ruler in order to perpetuate his house, giving his state to another member 
of the ruling family; or it would send its own officers into the state to 
rule it in the nominal sovereign’s name and by virtue of his tacit 
authority. The states should be preserved whether they willed it or no, 
and they should be made worthy of preservation. Such a policy entailed 
dangers of its own, for it might easily lead to veiled annexation, and to 
such constant interference in the internal administrations as to deprive the 
chiefs of India of all real control. That it has not produced these results 
is due to the restraining influence of the international aspect of the posi- 
tion of the states, and to the care taken in removing dangers of collision, 
and in differentiating the obligations of the protected princes. While 
certain duties are imposed upon them, there are many matters in which 
their sovereign powers are respected, and their codperation only secured 
by their voluntary agreement. 
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The duties imposed upon the native chiefs are for the most part such 
as free nations would willingly accept. Obviously it is to their interests 
that their foreign affairs should be undertaken by the suzerain power. 
The British government secures for them the benefit of commercial 
treaties, it protects their subjects abroad, it undertakes the management of 
all their external relations both with foreign governments and with the 
neighboring native states in India. The same government provides for 
their common defence, and preserves the public tranquility of the whole 
empire of which they are a part. It has, therefore, the right to expect 
aid from them in time of war, to occupy in times of peace any positions 
needed for defence, to canton its troops in their territories and purchase 
there the necessary supplies for them, and to exercise an imperial control 
over imperial means of communication by railroad or by telegraph. It 
may impose reasonable restrictions on the strength and armaments of the 
military forces of the states, because overgrown local armies are a danger, 
not merely to their neighbors, but also to the chiefs themselves. Since its 
object is to preserve the integrity of the states, the suzerain must settle 
disputed successions, prevent the dismemberment or partition of their 
territories, and interfere to suppress disturbances if their rulers are unable 
to do so. But in the latter case the British government will not inter- 
vene without a free hand. Inquiry then follows repression, and the 
removal of substantial causes of complaint is insisted upon. If gross 
misrule has provoked rebellion, the suzerain power, which upholds the 
native principality, cannot divest itself of the responsibility for further 
action. It cannot consent to be the indirect instrument of oppression, 
At the same time it is careful to introduce the necessary changes of system 
in the name of the chief and by his authority. 

The intrusion of British jurisdiction into a sovereign state is not 
unknown to international law. Under capitulations European powers 
exercise authority over their own subjects, and in matters concerning 
them, in the territories of foreign nations. Consular jurisdiction is thus 
recognized in the Turkish, Persian, and various African states. In Indian 
native states also the British government provides a just trial for its own 
subjects, and for those of foreign nations. By doing so it avoids the 
necessity for a larger interference in the imperfect systems of criminal 
justice which still exist in many of the protected principalities. If an 
American should by chance be charged with a crime committed in 
Hyderabad, the United States would rightly insist upon his trial according 
to the same principles of law that a British subject could claim. The 
Nizam is therefore expected to hand over the accused to a court presided 
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over by a British judge. By doing so his highness avoids all risk of 


foreign complications. 

The instances just given illustrate the class of obligations imposed 
generally upon all native states. But there are many petty chiefships in 
India consisting merely of a number of villages, which are not included in 
British India, but are ruled by impoverished and illiterate chieftains. In 
them the British government exercises occasionally full jurisdiction, and 
always some degree of appellate jurisdiction, not merely over British sub- 
jects, but also over the subjects of the chieftains. That these patches of 
foreign territory have not been brought under British laws is a strong 
proof of the desire of the paramount power to preserve the rights of 
others. The usual method adopted is to group such estates together, and 
to appoint a magistrate or other official to administer them for the chieftains 
to whom they belong. The authority for the exercise of such powers 
rests upon the foreign jurisdiction vested in the executive government of 
India. The legislature of British India has no power to make laws for 
people who are not British Indian subjects. The governor. general in 
council accordingly declares that certain laws and a certain procedure will 
be followed, and annexation is avoided. If at any future date the chief- 
tain of these small estates should be fit to exercise authority therein, the 
transfer to him of the necessary powers would be easily affected. Mean- 
while, the suzerain steps in, and secures justice for the subjects of its 
protected and subordinate ally. 

At times an abnormal act of interference is forced upon the suzerain 
power. When the Manipur officials murdered a British commissioner, 
when the King of Delhi instigated mutiny, or when native chiefs have 
from time to time tortured one of their subjects, or committed murder 
either on British soil or within their states, the British government has 
not hesitated to try and punish the offenders. Such occurrences are acts 
of state, and lie outside the rules or usages of Indian interstatal practice. 
They are not justified by any appeal to legal or international phrases. 
For these extraordinary cases the British government usually provides a 
special tribunal, and after considering its finding it proceeds to pass sen- 
tence. It is, however, noteworthy that even in the Manipur trial, when 
the native state authorities murdered the representative of the Indian 
government in 1891 and attacked his escort, the paramount power justi- 
fied its action by a public announcement to the people of Manipur of its 
reasons and its proceedings. It derived no territorial or pecuniary advan- 
tage from its interference, and the state still exists. But the occasion was 
taken to assert the undoubted right of the government of India to recog- 
nize any succession to a native state, to suppress rebellion, and to remove 
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by its administrative orders any person whose presence in a protected state 
might be found to be dangerous to the public peace. For waging war 
against the British imperial crown of India and for abetting the murder 
of British agents sent to carry out its orders, the parties who had com- 
mitted or abetted those offences were sentenced to death or transportation. 
Outside the sphere of the interstatal duties which have been described, 
there are numerous directions in which British interests or the general 
welfare of India can be promoted by the friendly codperation of the 
protected states. But here the paramount power proceeds by consent and 
voluntary agreement with its allies. It claims no right to abolish long 
established mints working under the control of the chiefs in their capital 
cities, although it desires to see a uniform currency in India. It does not 
authoritatively insist on the abolition of transit duties or attempt to regu- 
late commerce among the several states. It demands no uniformity in 
the law of bankruptcy, in the standard of weights and measures, in copy- 
right, or in the credit to be given to its own judicial proceedings. Anxious 
as it is for religious toleration, and for the extension of personal freedom 
and justice, it relies upon example and advice, in order to obtain the 
willing assent of the chiefs to the adoption of those measures of general 
welfare and of the blessings of peace for which the constitution of the 
United States provides by its articles. The dividing line between obliga- 
tions and matters of consent may vary between one state and another, 
but it is clearly understood by the protecting and the protected state. 
When we come to a calculation of the relative advantages of the 
connection to the British government and the native states, it is no easy 
task to decide on which side the larger profit lies. The chiefs obtain 
protection by land and sea, the benefits of British commerce, railways, 
and canals, and the assurance of a peaceful succession on their deaths. 
Their subjects are admitted into British schools and colleges, into hospi- 
tals, famine relief camps, and even into the public services of British India. 
British enterprise and capital overflow into the gold mines of Mysore, the 
cotton fields of Kathiawar, and the silk industry of Kashmir. The native 
princes contfibute nothing in return for these solid advantages, for such 
tributes as they pay are small and are generally due in return for some 
special service rendered to them. On the other hand, the very existence 
of the native states is a striking object lesson of British good faith and of 
its desire to maintain the rights of others. A comparison between their 
moral and material progress and the condition of the British provinces is 
the best answer to disparaging remarks on foreign rule. By common 
consent the states which are the most prosperous and the best governed 
are those which, like Mysore, have enjoyed the benefit of British admin 
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istration during a long minority or for other reasons. Those which have 
remained continuously under native administration exhibit neither in 
growth of population nor in wealth nor in the standard of living that 
material advance which is conspicuous in the British districts adjoining 
them. Above all there is not a sign that their rulers are ready to adopt 
in native territory those organic changes in administration which platform 
orators advocate for introduction into British India. It is true that the 
state of Mysore has a “ representative assembly,” which sounds like 
representative government. But this assembly has no power to vote 
supplies, to spend money, or even to make a single law. It cannot meet 
to act or to pass a resolution. Once a year it is invited to spend a week 
at the capital of the state where it hears a report on the administration, 
and its members ask questions within a limited range and receive even 
more limited replies. Its energy is exhausted in the selection of its 
members, and in listening once a year to the minister’s report of 
his administration. Shrewd observers are not misled by appearances, and 
the autocratic rule of the Indian princes, who for the most part make 
their laws by a stroke of the pen and frequently interfere in the exercise 
of justice, is the best measure of the liberality with which rights and free 
privileges have been conferred upon British subjects. In the same way 
the loyalty of the ruling chiefs and their public testimony to the just 
treatment which they have received are assets of great value to the 
paramount power. The parrot cries of the disloyal section of the native 
press find no echo in the palaces of the chiefs, or in the printing houses 
within their territories. There is hardly one state in which a free press 
is tolerated, and if any excitement is raised in British India when a dis- 
loyal or seditious writer is prosecuted, the chiefs of the states and their 
people smile at it. Thus, public opinion in the country principalities, as 
well as the feelings of their rulers, are usually found on the side of the 
British government. 

No doubt progress is slow in the native states, and in many of them 
justice is uncertain, and the system of taxation is somewhat oppressive. 
But there is a marked improvement, and a growing sense of the responsi- 
bilities of power and of the duties which a sovereign owes to his subjects. 
Improved communications and the employment of officials trained in the 
service of the government of India have greatly modified the old order 
and customs of native rule. The chiefs are partners in empire, royal 
instruments of imperial power, and feeling confidence in the good faith 
of their protectors, they are becoming more and more willing to join hands 
in common schemes of advancement. It is to their interest that the 
chain which connects them with the paramount power should be tight 
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enough to give them strength and vitality, while leaving them scope to 
develop their own systems of government in their own ways. Upon 
those conditions the anticipations of Lord Canning, recorded in 1860, will 
be fully justified,—* the safety of our rule is increased, not diminished, by 
the maintenance of native chiefs well affected to us.” 
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S we look back over the intellectual history of our era, we can 
hardly fail to reach the conclusion that we are in the midst of the 
third of the great and fundamental revolutions which have over- 

taken higher education during the past two thousand years. If this be true, 
it will not prove a waste of time to consider the changes which are going 
on about us, from a purely historical standpoint, without regard to their 
expediency, in the same disengaged spirit with which we might view the 
educational programme of Abelard, Petrarch, or Luther. Only in this way 
can we hope to discover the exact nature of the present crisis. We are 
quite naturally disposed to look upon all educational changes as voluntary 
and to discuss their expediency as the sole reason for their adoption or 
rejection, Yet a careful scrutiny of the tendencies in the great world 
outside of our educational institutions may convince us that in some cases 
we are advancing subtle pedagogical reasons for accepting, or refusing to 
accept, proposed changes which are in reality being forced upon us by 
circumstances over which we have no control. We may, in short, be 
engaged in painfully justifying our submission to the inevitable. 

This paper is an attempt to discover if possible the line of demarcation 
between the inevitable in educational reform, which it is vain to oppose, 
and the optional, upon which we should centre our attention and our 
criticism. In order to make quite plain the spirit in which I suggest that 
we deal with present exigencies, | venture to recall two earlier revolutions 
and compare them with that through which we are now passing. 

The first of those was that which took place at the end of the twelfth 
century when the earliest of the European universities were being organ- 
ized. We can discover at that time little or no tendency to revive the 
educational system which prevailed under the later Roman Empire. To 
Abelard, the most popular and influential teacher of his time, the sophist 
appeared quite as complete an anachronism as he does to us. Dialectic, 
not rhetoric,—sound deductive reasoning, not fair speech, he declared to 
lie at the foundation of education. “The chief key to wisdom,” he 
held to be “an industrious, persistent questioning.” In accordance with 
this idea, he prepared his famous text-book, ‘“* Yea and Nay,” a conven- 
ient manual of the apparent contradictions which may be found in the 
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writings of the Fathers, with some general rules to be observed in seeking 
to reconcile them. This educational ideal was destined to prevail for 
several centuries. 

Weare so ill-instructed in regard to the twelfth century that it is 
impossible to determine just what opposition the developing system met 
from those with different views on the subject of education. Certainly 
John of Salisbury cordially denounced it, and there are various indications 
that for a time a more humanistic tendency prevailed here and there, but 
not for long. In the thirteenth century Roger Bacon and others depre- 
cated the exclusive attention to Aristotle, and attacked the prevalent 
methods in the universities on the ground that they could lead to no real 
scientific truth. 

As we read the protests of John of Salisbury and of Roger Bacon 
against the current educational methods, we feel their force and are 
amazed at the insight of those who could free themselves from the 
prejudices of their age, and so clearly perceive its deficiences ; but at the 
same time we realize perfectly that their arguments must, under the exist- 
ing conditions, have fallen upon deaf ears. Few would listen to them, if 
for no other reason, because mankind was still too intent upon collating 
the theological, philosophical, and scientific heritage of Greece and Rome 
to realize that there was anything else worth attending to. This heritage 
had reached them in scattered and broken bits which it required the 
utmost skill to patch together, and the sharpened wits of the logician 
could alone cope with the problem. The inheritance was, moreover, so 
great that there appeared to be no need for new knowledge; it only 
seemed necessary to prove and sort what was already known. 

Two centuries after Abelard’s death we find the beginnings of a suc- 
cessful protest against the system of education which he had made 
popular in the twelfth century. To Petrarch, and the large class of educated 
men who recognized him as their guide, logic no longer appeared to be 
the secret of progress, but only one of the useful disciplines of the 
schoolboy. ‘There is no more unseemly spectacle,” he testily declares, 
“than a person of mature years devoting himself to dialectics.” Aris- 
totle’s encyclopedic knowledge failed to fascinate him as it had fascinated 
the leading spirits of the previous century. The poets and the Latin 
moralists and men of letters absorbed his attention. He believed that 
death could not find him more worthily occupied than in the study of the 
literature of the ancients, and in the attempt to preserve it for the benefit 
of coming generations. Before the end of Petrarch’s century a Greek 
professorship had been established by the city of Florence, and soon 
Chrysoloras published his Greek grammar for Western students. 
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We have no time to trace the manner in which the older plan of 
Abelard was gradually supplanted in the universities by a new plan which 
gave to the languages and literatures of Greece and Rome the place of 
honor. One thing, however, is clear. As we consider the period during 
which the change took place, it is evident that the revolution was due 
to general causes which made it appropriate, natural, and inevitable. It 
was not the result of any abstract theory of the superior educational value 
of the classics, and no single man or institution can claim the credit of 
forcing the new plan upon the world. The unrivalled influence of even 
such highly endowed and influential men as Petrarch and Erasmus sinks 
into utter insignificance, as we watch the majestic course of the Zeitgeist 
moulding men’s minds and altering their tastes, so that what once they 
esteemed as essential they came to regard as futile and absurd. 

Let us now review the changes which have taken place in our own 
colleges during the past generation, and which are quite as fundamental as 
those recorded in any previous revolution. Our present business is not 
to consider their propriety or theoretical expediency, but simply their 
nature and causes, from which we may, | think, make certain useful 
deductions. 

Thirty-five years ago all of our colleges, so far as I am aware, with 
the notable exception of the University of Virginia and of Harvard, 
adhered to a fixed curriculum, in which Latin, Greek, and mathematics 
were far more carefully studied than any other subjects. In the senior 
year classics were generally dropped and most of the known sciences 
were flashed before the bewildered eyes of the student for at least a term. 
To take a single example, we find that in Princeton, in 1850, the second 
term of the junior year included, in addition to Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, mechanics, natural theology, civil architecture, and botany. In 
the senior year we find logic, philosophy of mind, natural philosophy, 
astronomy, chemistry, Aristotle’s “Art of Poetry,” moral philosophy, 
constitutional law, mineralogy, geology, and zodlogy. To the most 
of these subjects but a half year was given. This is a characteristic 
programme, although the subjects selected varied somewhat in the differ- 
ent institutions. 

Perhaps the actual trend of affairs which resulted in the decay of this 
system is best illustrated by Harvard, for the revolution there was more 
gradual than elsewhere. In the first catalogue which I have been able to 
examine, that of 1825, a humble, tract-like brochure offering a striking 
contrast to the stout octavo volume of about eight hundred pages which the 
University now issues yearly, the scheme of study was the conventional one. 
We find the juniors studying, in addition to their classics, Paley’s “ Moral 
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Philosophy,” Hebrew, chemistry, logic, electricity, and magnetism. 
The seniors were required to take intellectual philosophy, optics, astron- 
omy, natural philosophy, Paley’s “Evidences,” Butler’s ‘ Analogy,” 
Say’s ‘Political Economy,” chemistry, mineralogy, geology, philos- 
ophy, and natural history. It is noteworthy, however, that a few options 
were given to juniors and seniors. The junior might substitute mathe- 
matics or an ancient or modern language for a term of Hebrew; he 
could also substitute a modern language for differential calculus. A 
senior might choose an ancient or modern language instead of chemistry, 
mineralogy, or geology. 

{n 1833 we find that a modern language was required in the sopho- 
more, junior, and senior years. Ten years after, a portion of the work 
above the freshman year becomes elective, including Greek and Latin. It 
was not yet, however, the student, but his parent or guardian, or in the 
last resort, the faculty, who were to assign to the student “the elective 
studies they deemed it best for him to pursue.” Four or five years later 
there is a return to the prescribed sophomore year with Latin and Greek. 
In 1850 the students themselves, instead of their parents or guardians, 
were first permitted to make the selection among the elective subjects. 
In 1856 we again find compulsory Greek and Latin in the junior year. 
In 1867 Greek and Latin definitely ceased to be required beyond the 
freshman year, and a tolerably free elective system was introduced for the 
last three years of the course. The catalogue now begins to present, on 
a small scale, the characteristics which it still retains. 

What Harvard, under the pressure of the ever-widening demands of 
modern life, reached by a gradual, historical change which affords abun- 
dant evidence of hesitation, uncertainty, and excusable bewilderment on 
the part of those in authority, Cornell attained at a bound. When the 
institution was opened, in 1868, one year after the latest great extension of 
the elective system at Harvard, it proclaimed two signal departures from the 
accepted habits of our colleges. In the first place, the students were to 
enjoy “complete university liberty in the choice of studies,” and sec- 
ondly, there was to be no special prominence given to the ancient lan- 
guages. On the other hand, special attention was devoted to “studies 
which shall be practically useful.” The cataiogue of 1870 says, “The 
idea of doing the student’s mind some vague, general good by studies 
which do not interest him, does not prevail. The variety of instruction 
offered enables him to acquire such knowledge as is likely to agree with 
his best development, encourage his aspirations, and promote his work in 
life. The ancient languages, whose beauty and worth are fully acknowl- 
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edged, are provided for; particular attention is paid to modern classics, 
especially those of our own language.” ' 

One year after the opening of Cornell, and two years after the defini- 
tive extension of the elective system of Harvard, President Eliot became 
the head of that institution. In view of what his name connotes it is 
needless to dwell on the significance of his appearance upon the stage. 

Parallel to the changes which we have been following in the academic 
department, there were important developments in technical education. 
In addition to the establishment of more or less separate schools of the- 
ology, medicine, and law, which are, of course, familiar enough to the 
student of the medieval universities, new departments of science appeared, 
the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale and the Lawrence Scientific School 
at Harvard in 1847; the School of Mines at Columbia, 1863. The 
colleges themselves undertook, moreover, to furnish educational advantages 
beyond the senior year, for which the college course was a prerequisite. 
Yale established a graduate course in 1847,—Columbia made an abortive 
attempt as early as 1857,—to introduce “a university course” comprising 
three schools of letters, science, and jurisprudence, leading, after two 
years of study, to the degree of A. M. The founding of Johns Hopkins, 
in 1876, for exclusively graduate work, gave great impetus to the exten- 
sion of non-technical education beyond the close of the academic course. 

Had the movement stopped at this point these innovations, as rep- 
resented in the University of Virginia, Harvard, Cornell, Yale, and Johns 
Hopkins, might have been regarded as mere educational experiments 
which trustees, dominated by doctrinaire presidents and faculties, had been 
induced to encourage. The decisive test of the fundamental character of 
the change is to be found in the policy of the majority of the colleges, 
great and small, throughout the country. Almost all our institutions have 
shown a marked tendency to follow the lead of Harvard and Cornell. 
Yale, which enjoys the reputation of being a conservative institution, 
affords a fair example of the general progress of the elective system. 
It maintained the old curriculum until 1876, when students were first 
permitted to take four hours of optional studies in both the junior and 


(1) These innovations appeared to justify, in the eyes of those who, in 1871, 
edited the catalogue of the University of Virginia, where the elective system had pre- 
vailed from its foundation in 1819, the following reflections : ‘«In this institution there 
is no curriculum or prescribed course of study to be pursued by every student, what- 
ever his previous preparation or special objects. * * * The wisdom of this plan has 
been amply vindicated by time and experience, and within the last few years many 
institutions of higher culture in the United States have, to a greater or less extent, 
revised their method of study in accordance with the example here set.** 
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senior year. Eight years later the prescribed work in the junior year was 
reduced to seven hours and that for the seniors to three. Now the stu- 
dent at Yale is permitted a practically free choice of studies during the 
last two years of his course. While I have examined by no means all 
the catalogues of even the Eastern colleges, I think that I am quite near 
enough the truth for our immediate purposes in assuming that the major- 
ity of our colleges in their academic department maintain the old curricu- 
lum, but little modified during the first two years of the course, and then 
permit the student a wide range of choice either among single subjects or 
groups of subjects arranged to meet the tastes of the faculty. 

In this cursory review, we have noted the general disappearance of 
required studies during the last two years, at least, of the college course, 
and the establishment, parallel to the classical courses, of English and 
scientific courses which include no Greek, and often no Latin. Every- 
where the student is permitted to give toward half his time during four 
years to studies of his own choosing. The question naturally suggests 
itself, Will the system of partially prescribed studies, the “group system,” 
and all the varying combinations of prescription and election now in use, 
give way finally to the system of free choice which prevails in a number 
of our universities; or may we expect a general reaction such as occurred 
on a small scale at Harvard after the earliest attempt to introduce the 
elective system there? In short, will the forces which have burst the bounds 
of the older rigid curriculum continue to operate until the disruption 
becomes general, or are these forces of a nature to weaken and leave us 
with the seemingly arbitrary compromises which are at present to be 
observed upon every hand? 

Obviously it is impossible to answer this important question until we 
have determined what are the main factors which have led to the intro- 
duction of the elective system. These fall into two groups which may 
be called the academic and the extra-academic reasons. In the first group 
we may include all educational theories which would justify the freedom 
of choice on the ground that it benefits the student by increasing his self- 
reliance or stimulating his interest, or that it improves the character of 
the instruction by permitting specialization and placing before the instruc- 
tor only those who have voluntarily chosen his particular branch of work. 
It may be added that there is also a category of academic objections 
which make against the further extension of the elective system, such as 
the added financial burdens which it brings with it,and the alleged inabil- 
ity of the youth to choose his studies wisely. All this class of considera- 
tions both for and against the system I propose to leave to one side. I 
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do not question their importance, but they have already been the subject 
of interminable discussion. I hope to show, moreover, that these aca- 
demic reasonings have really had far less influence in fostering the 
elective system than is generally assumed. As in the earlier revolutions, 
so in the present one, it is to changes outside the college campus that we 
must turn for the chief explanation of the situation in which we find our- 
selves, and for light upon the probable future of the college course. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a remarkable transformation in the 
tastes and the intellectual ambitions and aspirations of the more cultivated 
class throughout Western Europe and our own country. A complete 
analysis of this transformation would demand much space and a philosophic 
insight to which the writer can make no claim. I venture, however, to 
select a few phases of the great changes which appear to be almost suffi- 


cient in themselves to account for the modifications of our educational 
plan. 


In the first place, we must take into account the disappearance of 
Latin as the universal language of erudition. For many centuries after 
the Teutonic conquest of the Roman Empire no one was deemed 
“litterate’”’? who did not know Latin. Not until about the year 1700 
did the number of books annually published in Germany, in the mother 
tongue, exceed those in Latin, and it is only in the nineteenth century that 
Latin became unnecessary for the professional work of the lawyer, the 


physician, and even the Protestant theologian. Not until the nineteenth 
century did the various vernacular languages, which had originally been 
tributary to the highly developed speech of Greece and Rome, finally 
become fully independent and conscious of their supremacy. They are 
now the medium of the best literary, scientific, and philosophic thought, 
and have reached a degree of excellence of form which rivals, even 
in the minds of the most discriminating, the ancient tongues to which 
alone Petrarch and Chaucer could turn, in the fourteenth century, for 
solace, wisdom, and the highest literary art. To give but one of innum- 
erable examples of the recent but apparently conclusive character of the 
victory gained by the modern languages, the “Song of Roland” was not 
considered of sufficient importance to be printed at all until the year 1837, 
and now M. Gautier is devoutly thankful that every French youth of edu- 
cation knows the opening lines of that famous national epic quite as well 
as those of the Iliad or the Hneid. So general and remarkable a change as 
this exaltation of the vernacular languages has naturally reacted upon the 
college curriculum, and altered the estimate formerly put upon the ancient 
languages. 

The second great change which strikes even the most superficial 
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observer is the fact that the scientific discoveries of the eighteenth and 
earlier centuries have become teachable in the nineteenth; the several 
branches of natural science have severed themselves permanently from 
theology and have become ever more and more specialized and exacting. 
Even to those who drew up the curricula in the early part of the nine- 


teenth century, physics, botany, chemistry, zodlogy, mineralogy, etc., 
appeared worthy, as we have seen, of a place beside Latin and Greek, 
although their importance did not appear to justify more than a very sub- 
ordinate place in the plan of study. 

To modern scientific specialization and thoroughness must be attrib- 
uted the final recognition of the superficiality and insufficiency of the 
older curriculum of the senior year, which was certainly comprehensive 
enough, as we have seen, to suit the most ambitious advocate of modern 
studies. The trouble lay not in the scope but in the character of the 
instruction, which appears to have been lacking in just those qualities 
which recommend scientific studies to us today. The text-books,— 
Paley, Butler, Wayland,—a few weeks devoted ordinarily to each subject; 
the many subjects taught by one instructor (for example, the Rev. John 
McVickar was for many years professor at Columbia of ‘ Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, of Political Economy, of Rhetoric, and of the Belle 
Letters”); the absence of laboratories and of adequate libraries; all these 
justify the inference that the studies enumerated in the old catalogues had 
little in common with those of today. We find, for example, at Amherst, 
in 1842, a course extending through one third of the year devoted to 
“ Natural Theology, embracing Mineralogy, Conchology, and Zoology,” 
and in Columbia all seniors, in 1852, were required to devote a small part 
of their attention during a term to “Civil and Military Architecture and 
Civil Engineering.” The perfunctory and superficial character of such 
instruction as measured by the standards which prevail today in our col- 
leges, even the poorer and less fully equipped, is too patent to need 
further illustration. 

The introduction of more adequate instruction in the natural sciences 
was doubtless greatly stimulated by the discovery that natural science 
might prove practically useful. This has no doubt considerably modified 
the popular estimate of the relative value of the newer and older subjects. 
The fact that scientific study has become a prerequisite for most profes- 
sions cannot have failed to influence the preferences, even of those who 
were studying with no definite practical aim in view. 

Lastly, the appearance of new social and political sciences has pro- 
foundly affected the scope of intellectual achievement. Some of these, 
especially political economy, constitutional law, and sociology, have devel- 
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oped only recently into disciplines of great interest and much practical 
importance. History, moreover, has been vastly broadened in scope and 
has become critical and exacting. Indeed the historical attitude of mind 
has done much to discredit the older conceptions of many of the subjects 
of academic instruction, not excluding the ancient languages themselves. 

To read the discussions which appear from time to time one would 
infer that the question whether the elective system should be perpetuated 
and extended is still an open one, and that we might at any time reéstab- 
lish the old curriculum should we become convinced that our students do 
not and cannot advantageously select their own studies. In view, how- 
ever, of the facts we have been considering, the debate over the right of 
the elective system to be, appears quite vain and unprofitable. We may, 
of course, undertake at any time to vindicate the ways of God to man, 
but we may well be on our guard against arrogating to ourselves a con- 
trol over the course of affairs which we really do not enjoy. In gradually 
adopting the elective system, our colleges are only yielding, often most 
unwillingly and ungraciously, to an irresistible pressure from without, 
quite as inexorable as that which is forcing ever new concessions to 
democracy, or opening new occupations to women from which they have 
been hitherto debarred. The world has simply outgrown the limits of 
the ancient curriculum, and it is no longer possible for a student to give 
what is now considered a reasonable amount of attention to all the studies 
which appeared in the course fifty years ago. To permit the student to 
make his choice among these studies, or certain of them, was the easiest 
if not the inevitable solution of the difficulty. 

I wished in this paper to confine myself, in the main, to the influences 
outside of the universities which serve to explain the changes within them. 
There is, however, one academic consideration which mzy be explained 
historically, and which might have an important influence upon the 
extension of the elective system. An undoubted tendency toward extreme 
specialization has often shown itself in our colleges of late years which 
has prejudiced many against the new ideals of education, and which, were 
it not offset by an increasing breadth of view in dealing with the various 
sciences, might easily have produced a temporary reaction in favor of the 
older disciplines. As men trained in a single field of work were gradu- 
ally given a place in our faculties, and each was permitted to solicit the 
student’s attention for a year at least to his particular study, it was not 
unnatural that there should have been an abrupt change from the old, 
easy going ways. A new narrowness invaded the classroom. The per- 
sistent attention to small incidents in the economy of the universe had 
produced such astonishing scientific results, that it was almost inevitable 
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that the first generation of scientifically trained scholars who became 
teachers, should have brought their subjects into a certain discredit by a 
failure to remember that they were conducting college courses, and not 
furnishing the technical preparation for scientific research. It must, 
however, be remembered that their critics, the defenders of the older 
classical studies, often forget how technical their own work was. From 
the standpoint of general experience, the ability to define trochaic dim- 
eter with anacrusis is a more technical and special attainment than the 
ability to tell a canescent from a glabrous leaf. 

Alongside of this youthful confidence in specialization, we find a 
tendency to encourage the student to carry on what was grandly called 
“original research.” Historically considered, this was a reaction from 
the older habit of memorizing a text-book. There may be only a difter- 
ence in degree between the original research of a sophomore and the 
problems dealt with by R6ntgen and Edison, but it is decidedly worth 
while to make a distinction nevertheless. The use of the same expres- 
sion for the activity of the sophomore who is solving a well-known 
problem in analytic geometry and the strictly scientific researches of the 
laboratory or study is sure to cause confusion and to place our college 
instruction in a false light. 

In the reaction from the desultory and adventitious instruction in the 
natural and social sciences, and in the modern languages, which prevailed 
before the elective system was introduced, and in the distrust of the routine 
of the text-book, there was inevitably a temporary tendency to exaggerate 
the advantages of specialization and technical achievement, and an anxiety 
to force the student prematurely into independent research. This is 
exactly what might have been expected, and there are signs already that 
the exigencies of general education are being more carefully considered. 
There is a tendency everywhere to note the interdependence of the vari- 
ous sciences, an interdependence which is attested by the appearance of 
a variety of intermediary, and so to speak, conciliatory sciences, such as 
biology, physical chemistry, sociology. Moreover, even the study of 
political econgmy, as now understood, demands the same sort of insight as 
that which aids in the understanding of psychology, mathematics, and logic. 

We have to consider, lastly, how far the prevailing idea of the requi- 
sites of a liberal education has changed; for a modification of the standards 
for judging an educated man will, of course, react in the long run 
on education itself. There is no doubt that the revolution in our college 
curricula has already profoundly affected the range of knowledge which 
may be expected from the members of a graduating class. One may 
know something of King Lear or Faust and yet admit without a blush 
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that he has never heard of Chloe or Tityrus; another may know the 
length of a parasang and not of a centimeter; a third may have dissected 
a cat but never have scanned elegiac verse; a fourth may be able to give 
an account of the life history of the amoeba and yet know nothing of so 
elementary a matter as Cartesian codrdinates ; John Stuart Mill may have 
a significance for a fifth that Aristotle has not; to a sixth the development 
of the English constitution may be clearer than that of Athens. 

It is not strange that we give up with reluctance the old, ready indi- 
cations of a college bred man, but bits of literary information play, at 
best, a small réle in life; it would not, indeed, be difficult to arrange a 
course in elegant allusions, required of all seniors before they went out 
into the world, which would enable them to smile intelligently when O 
tempora! O mores! was uttered, or reference was made to Persian 
apparatus, or to Greeks bearing gifts. Indeed, such a course would meet 
one of the chief objections to the elective system. We have probably 
drifted farther from the conventional external signs of a college education 
than we realize. I believe that the historic forces have so far modified 
our notions, that few would esteem the equipment for polite intercourse, 
with which a graduate of fifty years ago entered the world, as equal to 
that with which he enters it today. Few, indeed, would understand his 
Horatian innuendoes, however pertinent, few would respect his ability to 
construct a faultless Latin distich if he had never heard of a dynamo or 
the union of Austria-Hungary. Already the external indications which 
might be looked for as a proof that one had spent four years in college have 
lost their definiteness, and those of the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century appear almost as complete anachronisms as the florid eloquence 
of the fourth or the dialectic precision of the thirteenth. 

The real advantage of the college course must lie hereafter, as it has 
always really lain in the past, not in mere knowledge, but in the cultiva- 
tion of those faculties which promise to be the greatest source of satis- 
faction to ourselves and our friends as the years go on. We cannot 
afford to exclude a single science that has found a place in our colleges ; 
we are, in fact, far more likely to increase than to decrease the number. 
We cannot revert to a fixed course, because there is no dictator so pow- 
erful that he can, by force or persuasion, induce all to accept his particular 
selection of subjects, for such a selection cannot but appear arbitrary, 
whatever canons of educational expediency he may formulate. The 
mere scientific ambition which has taken possession of our colleges 
would in itself prevent the reduction of the number of scientific and 
literary studies represented in their announcements. 
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OUR WORK AS A CIVILIZER 
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REMEMBER hearing an astute observer, who had made a lifelong 
| study of American politics and character, say after the ratification 

of the Treaty of Paris, “ Well, that starts us as a nation on a new 
and disastrous career. We are to go into the business of colonization, 
and no people were ever more utterly unfit for such work than we are. 
Our colonial administration will be saturated with spoils politics and be 
directed by spoils politicians. We shall make a dreadful mess of it, dis- 
gracing ourselves in the eyes of the civilized world.” Never did pre- 
diction fail more completely of fulfillment than this has failed. Precisely 
the opposite has happened. We have shown that we are exceptionally 
fit for the work of colonization, we have kept spoils politics and spoils 
politicians out of the work entirely, and we have honored ourselves in 
the eyes of the world by the way in which we have performed it. For 
this highly creditable achievement the nation is indebted primarily to 
President McKinley. He made it not only possible but certain when he 
selected as pioneers in this new field of American endeavor such men as 
Generals Ludlow and Wood for Cuba, Judge Taft for the Philippines, 
and Mr. Allen for Porto Rico. Of each of these men it can be said, as 
President Roosevelt said so finely of General Wood in his Harvard com- 
mencement address, “Credit to him! ‘Yes, in a way. In another no 
particular credit, because he was built so that he could do nothing else.” 
If President McKinley had done his country no other service than to 
select these men for this new task he would have earned the lasting gratitude 
of the American people, for it was a service that not only brought honor 
to his country, but advanced the cause of civilization throughout the world. 
This is not panegyric, but the simple language of fact, as a plain state- 
ment of what these men have done within three years will demonstrate. 


Tue New Repvusiic oF Cusa. 


The story of what was done in Cuba, before it was turned over to its 
people for self-government, reads like a romance. General Wood, in his 
admirable account of his work in the island, which he gave before the 
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Williams College alumni during the last commencement season, said that 
the only instructions which President McKinley gave him when he asked 
him to go to Cuba were: ‘I want you to go down there to get the people 
ready for a republican form of government. I leave the details of pro- 
cedure to you. Give them a good school system; try to straighten out 
their courts and put them on their feet as best you can. We want to do 
all we can for them, and we want to get ready to get out of the island as 
soon as we can safely do so.” Could the work of helping a people, just 
relieved from centuries of oppression, to start forward in the path of civ- 
ilization have been outlined more simply or more wisely or more mag- 
nanimously than that? General Wood carried out his instructions in the 
spirit in which they were given, and the bare account of what he suc- 
ceeded in doing reads like a tale from the “ Arabian Nights,” like a sum- 
mary of results achieved through the use of an Aladdin’s lamp or of a 
magic wand. He found the island without a government, without either 
a school or a court system worthy of the name, and in a condition of 
filth which made the cities of Havana and Santiago the most unhealthy 
in the world. Within less than four years later, he left the island with an 
established form of republican government, under a constitution modeled 
closely upon that of the United States, with a comprehensive, intelligent, 
and upright court system, with a public school system that extended 
through all the provinces, and with a system of sanitation that had made 
the cities as healthy as any in the world, and had freed the island from 
contagious diseases, including yellow fever, for the first time in its his- 
tory. When Santiago surrendered, its condition from a sanitary point of 
view was beyond description. Its death-rate was 300 a day in a 
population of 40,000. In one province there were 3,000 cases of small- 
pox, and in one hospital 1,200 victims. When General Wood left 
Cuba, less than four years later, the death-rate was on a line with that 
of New England, and the cities of Havana and Santiago had a cleaner 
bill of health than the city of Washington. Millions of dollars had been 
spent in the work of sanitation, and the incalculably valuable discovery 
had been made of the variety of mosquito that transmitted the germs of 
yellow fever. As far back as 1881 an old Cuban physician, Dr. Finlay, 
advanced the theory that yellow fever is transmitted by mosquitoes, but 
never found the particular variety of mosquito that produced the infec- 
tion. After the American government began the reconstruction of 
Cuba, different methods were tried for the extermination of yellow fever. 
First came the experiments with corrosive sublimate, then the successful 
campaigns against the mosquito. The yellow fever commission was 
formed, which made heroes of its three members and a martyr of one. 
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The discovery that yellow fever cannot be transmitted by contact, but 
by the sting of a mosquito, General Wood says, was worth the whole 
cost of the war, and is the most important discovery in medical science 
since that of vaccination. 

In his work of establishing a school system General Wood proceeded 
with equal energy and good judgment. He found almost enough prisons, mili- 
tary hospitals, and barracks in Cuba to make schoolhouses for the people. 
He found only one university on the island, and in each province a single 
institute or high school having many professors and few students. The 
public school was unknown. When he left Cuba there were 3,786 
schools, with 4,000 teachers, and the yearly enrolment of pupils was 252,- 
000, with a daily attendance of 140,000. Of the total revenue $4,200,- 
000 or twenty-five per cent was spent for educational purposes. General 
Wood believes in the large school, and what he says of the one which he 
established in the old and indescribably filthy military barracks in Havana, 
shows what a genuine missionary spirit animated him in this field of his 
colonizing work: “ We spent a great deal of money on this building in 
the plumbing and in all kinds of up-to-date sanitary arrangements. We 
spent it because I believe that a big school like that, in the centre of a 
city of 300,000 people, most of whom are ignorant of the very princi- 
ples of sanitation, with every sanitary improvement put into the building, 
will be much more valuable than any books we can give to the children. 
For this is an object lesson, and in going back to their homes the children 
will make demands for improved sanitary conditions.”” The Ohio school 
law was put into Spanish and adopted, and has been very successful, and 
today there is a uniform school system throughout the island of Cuba. 

When, on May 20 last, General Wood turned the island over to 
President Palma and the new government, Cuba was free from debt and 
had a more promising political future than was enjoyed by any other 
Latin-American community. The people had received during these few 
years of American control an object lesson in government that was of the 
highest value. They had seen the transformation made from mediaeval 
barbarism to’ modern civilization, and had acquired an elementary knowl- 
edge at least of the fundamental principles and methods of civilized 
government. They had seen that government established first in the 
municipalities, then extended to the provinces, then embodied and formu- 
lated in a constitution for a republic. Many of them as members of 
municipal bodies, or as municipal officials, had acquired practical 
knowledge of the operation of government. We had, in short, done 
our full duty in starting them on the road that President McKinley 
marked out in his instructions to General Wood. Had Congress been 
as faithful to obligations of national duty as was General Wood, 
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the new republic would be in far better condition today, would 
be advancing more surely and more happily upon the road to stability 
and established success than is the case. We had as a nation only to 
supplement the work which General Wood had done with generous 
treatment in our trade relations with the new republic, and all would have 
been well. This had been promised to her by President McKinley and 
by the American people. The country went to war to free Cuba from 
Spain, went to great expense after the war in starting her as a free and 
independent republic, and it was not only willing but desirous of giving 
the new republic such liberal trade concessions as would make her success 
certain in the near future. Without such concessions, she is without the 
financial resources which are absolutely essential to success, and is pushed 
by the Senate’s refusal to grant them to the very verge of bankruptcy and 
failure. All that a president could do to avert this act of perfidy and injus- 
tice, President Roosevelt did. The country understands that and applauds 
him for it. The responsibility rests nominally upon the nineteen Repub- 
lican senators who composed what is known as the “ Beet Sugar Com- 
bine,” but really upon the fifty-four Republicans who constitute the 
majority of the Senate. Had the twenty-five Republican senators who 
professed to favor Cuban reciprocity been in earnest in their professions, 
the other nineteen could not have carried the day against the strong special 
appeal of President Roosevelt and against the overwhelming opinion of 
the country at large. There is no question about popular opinion on this 
subject. This has revealed itself so clearly since Congress adjourned that 
the leading culprits in the beet sugar opposition have hastened to declare 
that they favor Cuban reciprocity, and will vote for it at the next session 
of Congress. There is little doubt that a measure of reciprocity of some 
kind will be passed, but it will come too late to help Cuba in her time of 
greatest need. She may tide over that in one way or another, but the 
fact will remain that a nation which had been her best friend did her a 
cruel injury at a critical moment in her new career. 


PEACE AND PROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


What has been accomplished in the Philippines is, when the im- 
mensely greater obstacles encountered are considered, fully as notable as 
the result achieved in Cuba. There was no insurrection in Cuba, no 
opposition to American control, and the work of amelioration began 
immediately upon American possession. In the Philippines an organized 
insurrection began with the first moment of American possession and 
continued with varying degrees of activity for more than three years. 
During most of that time the islands were under military rule, and what- 
ever civil government there was was merely a branch of the military. 
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The military government called into requisition the services of military 
officers by detailing them to civil duties. Till July, 1901, the command- 
ing general of the army in the islands was civil executive as well. 
Under his direction, and working in harmony with him, the Taft Com- 
mission began to lay the foundations of civil rule, seeking to place them 
firm and enduring in the principles of popular government. Slow but 
sure progress was made in this work, one province after another passing 
under control of civil rule, with a government in which their own leading 
men took a greater or less part according to varying local conditions, 
until in July of the present year the entire archipelago passed under civil 
rule, with Judge Taft as governor, and military rule was withdrawn. The 
islands were then at peace with the United States throughout their entire 
extent, and have remained so since. In a communication which he sent 
to the Senate at that time, Secretary Root gave the total amount expended 
by the American government in the islands as about $170,000,000, and 
said of the military forces: ‘In the middle of the fiscal year ending 
June 20, 1901, there were about 70,000 American soldiers in the islands. 
That number is now reduced to about 23,000. Orders have now been 
issued for the return of the Eighth, Fifteenth, Twenty-fourth, and 
Twenty-fifth Infantry and a squadron of the Tenth Cavalry, and when 
these orders have been executed the number of American troops in the 
Philippines will have been reduced to 18,000.” 

The bare recital of the results achieved by the Taft Commission up 
to the time of the establishment of supreme civil government is a really 
marvelous story. Provincial governments had been established in nearly 
all the provinces and municipal governments in nearly all the larger towns. 
A civil service law had been enacted and for several years had been work- 
ing admirably, which is a stricter application of the merit system than any 
similar law in the United States. Four million dollars had been appro- 
priated for harbor and road improvements. A public school system, 
with 1,000 American teachers and 2,500 Filipino teachers, had been 
established and schools had been opened in 500 of the goo towns in the 
islands. In addition normal and manual training schools had been 
organized. There had been established a judiciary system, with a supreme 
court made up of three American and four Filipino judges, with appellate 
jurisdiction, and fifteen judicial district courts with general, civil, and 
criminal jurisdiction. A local police and insular constabulary force had 
been organized with 5,000 men, about 150 in each province, under 
inspectors partly American and partly Filipino, of which Governor Taft 
said in May last: “I am glad to say that thus far the operation of the con- 
stabulary system has been most satisfactory, and ladronism ( brigandage ) 
is rapidly disappearing. The selection of men for its ranks has been very 
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carefully made. The system of selecting only residents of the province 
for service in the province avoids the danger of abuse and looting by the 
members of the constabulary themselves. In a force of some 5,000 
men there have been reported but three desertions. The constabulary 
costs the Philippine government $250 a man yearly, on the average.” 
There had also been established a Health Department, codperating with 
local health officials in all parts of the island, an Agricultural Bureau, a 
Bureau of Forestry, and a Postal System. Thus far the government had 
been self-supporting, its income being mostly from customs receipts. 
Surely this is a record of progress in less than two years which is a strik- 
ing tribute to Governor Taft’s ability as an administrator and to American 
capacity in the work of civilization and colonization. When it is added 
that on July 4 last a proclamation was issued granting amnesty to all 
Filipino prisoners, including Aguinaldo, and that no outbreak of any kind 
has followed to disturb the peace of the islands, the record of pacification 
is seen to be complete, thus opening the way to a rapid continuance of 
the civilizing work already so well begun. 

In this genuine service to civilization Governor Taft has been the lead- 
ing force, the dominating influence, as distinctly as was General Wood in 
Cuba. President Roosevelt’s estimate of his character and work, in his speech 
at Harvard, was as just as it was eloquent and generous. It has been my 
inestimable privilege to enjoy intimate personal friendship with Governor 
Taft since his appointment tothe Philippines by President McKinley in the 
spring of 1900. I had many long talks with him on the eve of his 
departure to the islands, and there was perceptible in him then the awaken- 
ing of that genuine missionary spirit which has since taken complete 
possession of him. He told me then that he had been against the war 
with Spain, had believed it to be an unnecessary war, and regretted that 
it had left us with the Philippines on our hands. But the Treaty of Paris 
closed that part of the case. All there was for every American to do after 
that was to help his country to solve the new problems which the war 
had left on its hands. When President McKinley asked him to aid in 
this task, he felt that he had no right to refuse. He resigned his seat on 
the bench of the United States Circuit Court, although his tastes and 
ambition impelled him to a judicial career, and accepted the call of his 
country. I talked with him freely about his plans, and as I look back over 
his work in the islands [ can see few or no really important particulars in 
which he has departed from them. His intellectual grasp of the problem 
had been so strong, his foresight so clear, that he was able to map out his 
work in all its largest details before he had started for the scene. This 
was especially the case in regard to the lands held by the friars, for the 
solution which he had in mind then is the one which he has brought to 
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assured success now, and which he presented with such ability and tact 
at Rome as to command both the confidence and win the approval of the 
Pope and the authorities of the Catholic Church. 

What the President said of him was based on personal knowledge of 
all this and of much more of the same character. He said he had, during 
Governor Taft’s recent visit to this country, said to him that he was aware 
of his ambition to become a justice of the Supreme Court, but that if a 
vacancy were to occur now he did not see how he could possibly give it 
to him because the country needed him where he was; and that to this 
Governor Taft replied: “ Mr. President, it has always been my dream to be 
in the Supreme Court; but if you should offer me a justiceship now and 
at the same time Congress should take off entirely my salary as governor, 
I should go straight back to the Philippines nevertheless ; for these people 
need me and expect me back and believe I won’t desert them.” Every 
one who met Governor Taft during this visit found him imbued with this 
spirit and concurred heartily with the estimate which the President made 
of him after his return: “‘He has gone back, gone as a strong friend 
among weaker friends to help them upward along the stony and diffi- 
cult path of self-government; to do his part, and a great part, in 
making the American name a symbol of honor and of good faith in 
the Philippine Islands; to govern with justice and with that firmness, that 
absence of weakness, which is only another side of justice. He has gone 
back to do all that because it is his duty as he sees it. We are to be 
congratulated, we Americans, that we have a fellow American like Taft.” 

It is surely worthy of record that when as a nation we had need of 
men for the new work of colonization, we were able to find them and to 
command their services. The men came with the hour, and they were 
equal to the task. 

In no part of his great task in the Philippines has Governor Taft dis- 
played higher ability than in that relating to the disposition of the lands 
held by the friars. He realized at the start that this was the crucial ele- 
ment in the problem, for unless the friars could be banished permanently 
from the islands there could be little real progress made in the direction 
of pacification and improvement. The one subject upon which all the 
Filipino people are united is that of hostility to the friars. This is 
based upon the political power which the friars exercised for fifty years 
previous to the battle of Manila Bay. As Governor Taft puts it: “ The 
friars were the policemen of Spain. They exercised absolute power in 
every municipality within their respective parishes, and they were made 
responsible by the people for every act of oppression, individual or gen- 
eral, which might be charged to the Spanish government.” While the 
Filipinos of these parishes are Catholics and devoted to their Church, they 
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will not tolerate these representatives of the Church any longer among 
them. The last insurrection against Spain, shortly before the battle of 
Manila, was caused largely by hatred of the friars, fifty of whom were 
killed in it, and 300 of whom were prisoners when the Americans took 
possession of Manila and released them. They own in various provinces 
about 420,000 acres of land, some of which they have greatly improved 
by irrigation and other processes. Since the insurrection, or for four 
years or more, the friars have been unable to collect any rents from the 
people occupying the lands, but under the Treaty of Paris, they are law- 
ful owners of the lands, are entitled to the use of them and the fruits of 
them, and if they are allowed to return and seek to enforce the rights of 
ownership the certain result will be riot and insurrection. What Gov- 
ernor Taft proposes is the purchase of the lands from them by the United 
States government and their sale in small holdings to the present tenants, 
on long and easy payments, the government to issue bonds in an amount 
sufficient for the purchase and the proceeds of sales to go into a sinking 
fund for the redemption of the bonds. Congress has authorized this pro- 
ceeding, and there is little doubt that it will be carried into execution. 
The friars are willing to sell at a reasonable price, and the Church 
authorities make no objection. The only point about which there has 
been difficulty in the negotiation is the withdrawal of the friars from the 
islands. Many Catholics in this country as well as abroad objected to 
this on the ground that it was designed to injure the influence of their 
Church in the islands, to cut down its field of work among the Filipinos. 
This was a total misapprehension. Governor Taft has stated his attitude 
in this matter with entire frankness and unmistakable clearness from the 
outset. He said in his testimony before a Committee of Congress in 
March last: ““We hope that with the purchase of the property interests 
of the friars, the way will be made smooth and easy for the introduction of 
other Catholic priests, who do not by their history arouse the hostility of 
the natives and will not lead to a disorder, which is certain to follow a 
return of the friars themselves to their parishes.” The question, in other 
words, is not religious, but political; simply one of law and order. 

It may be well, in order to complete the record, to cite what President 
McKinley said to Judge Taft, when he selected him to go to the Philip- 
pines. It is very like in tone and temper to what he said to General 
Wood. In his speech at a banquet which was given in his honor by his fel- 
low citizens of Cincinnati, after his appointment, Judge Taft said: “The 
high and patriotic purpose of the President in the present juncture is to 
give to the people of the Philippine Islands the best civil government 
which he can provide, with the largest measure of self-government con- 
sistent with stability. He seeks only the welfare of the Filipino and the 
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betterment of his condition.” Speaking for himself at the same time, 
Judge Taft said: “ The problems seem certainly formidable enough. It 
will take patience, persistence, and tact to work them out. Doubtless 
we shall make mistakes which will deserve criticism, but if we maintain 
our purpose steadfast, to do nothing save for the good of the Filipino 
people, we hope, in spite of their formidable character, to surmount the 
obstacles and win success. If we can thus relieve a hitherto unfortunate 
and oppressed people from the evil of three centuries of misgovernment 
the end will be worth the struggle.” In his formal instructions to the 
Taft Commission, President McKinley said: “A high and sacred obliga- 
tion rests upon the government of the United States to give protection 
for property and life, civil and religious freedom, and wise, firm, and 
unselfish guidance in the paths of peace and prosperity to all the people 
of the Philippine Islands. I charge this commission to labor for the full 
performance of this obligation, which concerns the honor and conscience 
of their country.” 

A few months later, in his letter accepting a renomination, President 
McKinley said: ‘It is our purpose to establish in the Philippines a 
government suitable to the wants and conditions of the inhabitants, and 
to prepare them for self-government, and to give them self-government 
when they are ready for it, and as rapidly as they are ready for it.” It is 
because these instructions have been carried forward in letter and in 
spirit that the work which we are doing in the Philippines is a great ser- 
vice to the civilization of the world. The new system of government 
provided by Congress is directly in line with President McKinley’s prom- 
ise to give the Filipinos self-government as soon as they are ready for it. 
It stipulates that when it shall have been certified to the President by the 
Philippine Commission that a condition of general and complete peace 
exists in the islands, the President shall order a census to be taken as to 
the numbers, age, sex, race, or tribe, whether native or foreign born, 
literacy in Spanish, native dialect or language, or in English, school 
attendance, ownership of homes, and industrial and social statistics. Two 
years after the completion of the census, if complete peace has meantime 
been maintained throughout the islands, exclusive of the territory inhab- 
ited by Moros or other non-Christian tribes, the President is authorized 
to direct the Philippine Commission to call a general election for the 
choice of delegates to a popular assembly of the people in the islands, 
which is to be known as the Philippine Assembly, and this body with the 
Philippine Commission as an upper house, is to be the legislative author- 
ity of the islands. This assembly is to consist of not less than fifty nor 
more than one hundred members, to be apportioned among the provinces 
as nearly as possible according to the population. Each province must 
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at least have one member, and each member is to serve for two years. 
The first meeting of the legislature is to take place on the call of the 
governor within ninety days after the election, and at this first meeting 
there are to be chosen two resident commissioners to the United States. 


“ AtmostT ForGoTTEN” Porto RICco. 


In his first speech on his recent New England tour, President Roose- 
velt summed up the account of what has been accomplished in Porto 
Rico, in a single sentence, “So excellent have been the effects of 
our administration and legislation concerning this island that their very 
excellence has resulted in their being almost forgotten by those at home.” 
So far as that member of our insular possessions is concerned, the prob- 
lem has presented thus far few serious difficulties. Porto Rico has been 
under civil government for two years, and the record has been one of steady 
progress during that period, as it had been during the two years which 
immediately followed American possession. When Spain evacuated the 
island four years ago, she left a treasury that was wholly empty, nothing that 
could properly be called a school system, for she had never built a school- 
house, and a general condition of unsanitation like that which distinguished 
all Spanish-American possessions. Four years later, there was in opera- 
tion an established government in which the people shared, a treasury 
with a cash balance of nearly $2,000,000, and not a dollar of indebted- 
ness; more than thirty schoolhouses had been built, nearly 50,000 chil- 
dren were receiving instruction, and two industrial schools had been 
established,—all under-an annual outlay of $600,000 for education ; and 
sanitary regulations had been put in force with such effect that the death- 
rate had been steadily diminished, so that in the year just ended there were 
13,000 fewer deaths than there had been in the previous year. 

The government is modified territorial in form. Legislative authority 
is vested in an executive council of six Americans, who are also executive 
heads of the departments, and five native born islanders, all appointed by 
the President. There is a house of delegates, consisting of thirty-five 
members, all of whom are elected by the people. Two legislative ses- 
sions have been held; the island is now controlled by American statutes 
and the people have shown not only a willingness to accept them, but a 
wonderful adaptability to the changed conditions which they have brought 
about. An excellent corporation law has been adopted, capital is scrupu- 
lously guarded, and property rights are as safe as in an American State. 

Governor Hunt, who went to the island with Governor Allen in 
May, 1900, when the civil government was inaugurated, holding the 
position of secretary, and who succeeded to the governorship when Mr. 
Allen resigned last year, says of the people of the island: ‘ Porto Ricans 
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are ambitious for closer relations with the United States, and deserve all 
encouragement. In my residence of over two years in the island I found 
them generous, warm-hearted, good people. They are impressionable, 
but gentle and kind. The result of the liberal government given them 
is a steadily growing mutual respect and liking between them and the 
citizens of the mainland. I regard this in itself as a most desirable 
achievement of our occupancy.” 

What has been accomplished in Porto Rico, like similar results in 
Cuba and in the Philippines, is due primarily to the quality of the men 
who have been selected for the task. The high standard set by President 
McKinley has been adhered to rigidly by President Roosevelt for reasons 
which he stated with convincing force in one of his recent speeches. 
“ First and foremost,” he said, “‘in Porto Rico, we have striven to get 
the very best men to administer the affairs of the island.” He went on 
to say that while a high standard of efficiency and integrity was desirable 
throughout the public service, it was an imperative necessity in a far-off 
island because public opinion is a less efficient check for wrong doing 
there and the victims of wrong doing are more helpless. His words on 
this point may be taken as ample pledge that the standard will be main- 
tained inflexibly in the future so long as he is President: ‘In conse- 
quence, the administration of these islands is, beyond all other kinds of 
administration in our country, the one in which the highest standard must 
be demanded. In making appointments to the insular service, it is 
necessary to disregard’any question of mere party expediency and to look 
at the matter solely from the standpoint of the honor of our own nation 
and of the welfare of the island itself.” 


NATIONAL VALUE OF AN IsTHMIAN CANAL. 


Nothing that the late Congress did could be compared in importance 
for a moment with its passage of a bill vesting in the hands of the 
President full power to decide upon the route for an isthmian canal and 
to select a commission to have charge of its construction. If a clear title 
can be obtained for the Panama route, he is authorized to select that, but 
if such a title cannot be secured, then the canal is to be constructed at 
Nicaragua. There is really no doubt that the Panama route will be the 
one selected, for the authorities at Washington are confident of obtaining 
a perfectly clear title. The bill appropriates $10,000,000 for preliminary 
work, and limits the total expenditure for construction, in case of Panama, 
to $135,000,000, and in case of Nicaragua, to $180,000,000. The 
commission which is to have charge of the work is to be composed of 
seven members, chosen by the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
who are to serve until the completion of the canal. At least four of them 
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must be engineers, at least one an officer of the regular army, at least one 
an officer of the navy, either upon the active or retired lists. The 
compensation of the commissioners is to be fixed by the President until 
otherwise prescribed by Congress. In addition to the members of the 
commission the President is authorized through the commission to employ 
in the service any of the engineers of the regular army at his discretion, 
or any engineers in civil life, and any other persons necessary for the 
proper and expeditious prosecution of the work. 

It is known to be the President’s intention to push the matter finivned 
as rapidly as possible, and it is likely that he will be sufficiently assured of 
a clear title for Panama to send the names of the commission to the Sen- 
ate soon after Congress meets in December. But this does not mean 
that the work of construction can be begun at once. In the estimation 
of the best engineers, at least two years will be required in simply prepar- 
ing to begin, that is, in making detail surveys, drawing up complete plans 
and specifications, and forming the complete organization necessary for 
carrying on the work. A vitally necessary preliminary is the sanitation 
of the Isthmus. Mr. George S. Morison, of the commission which 
reported to Congress on the relative merits of the two routes, takes this 
view, saying: “The filth of 400 years must be taken from under the 
houses and dumped somewhere in the Pacific or Atlantic. The Isthmus, 
which has been occupied for 400 years, practically has not a water pipe 
on it. There is plenty of excellent water, but it must be brought to the 
towns and to every place there, and people must be compelled to use it 
instead of drinking from the swamps. This kind of work must be done 
throughout and everything should be in shape before the actual laboring 
force is brought there.” Mr. Morison thinks that one of the beneficent 
results of the Spanish War is that it has taught us how to occupy a tropi- 
cal country, how to handle it so as to get good results. He points to 
what we did in Cuba, cited by me already in these pages, and adds: “The 
city of Panama is a pest-hole, but it has never been as bad as Santiago 
formerly was, and there is no reason why Panama should not be as healthy 
as Santiago is now. The first condition is, that there must be an abso- 
lute military occupation of the Isthmus, with the same control for police 
Sanitation, and everything else, that we had in Cuba. The military occu- 
pation must extend to everything which influences health, to police and 
other regulations, and it must be continued during the whole construction 
of the canal. Ido not believe there are any men in the world as capable 
of making that military occupation efficient and good in its results as the 
men who have been trained in our own army in the Cuban occupation.” 
It is the opinion of Mr. Morison and his associates that after two years 
of preliminary preparation the work of construction can be completed 
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within eight years, that is, within ten years from the time when the com- 
mission shall take charge. That would place the opening of the canal to 
commerce about January, 1913. 

When it shall have been opened, what will be our position in relation 
to the trade and commerce of the world, and what will be the effect upon 
our political and national life? In the first place, so far as trade and 
commerce are concerned, we shall have a virtually continuous coast-line 
from the northeastern extremity of Maine to the western extremity of 
Alaska, open alike to the ships of the Atlantic and the Pacific, enabling 
ports on both sides the continent to trade directly with each other. San 
Francisco will be within fifteen days of New York by steamer instead of 
three months, and within twenty-three days of any English port. The 
west coast of South America will be placed 3,000 miles nearer to our 
ports than to those of Europe, opening to us an entirely new field of 
commerce, which has in it enormous possibilities. These are the large 
facts in the case and they are of incalculable value. They open to this 
country new markets for its products, new opportunities for that exten- 
sion of foreign trades which our rapidly growing production is demanding 
year by year. 

The political effects are certain to be of inestimable advantage in the 
direction of national unification. With the canal open there will be 
virtually no Atlantic and no Pacific fleet, but an American fleet. This 
will be as true of warships as of merchant vessels. As an object lesson, 
that wonderful trip of the battleship “‘ Oregon,” in the spring of 1898, 
from San Francisco to Florida, was a more convincing argument in favor 
of a canal than all others combined. With her powerful machinery 
working to its utmost limit and with everything in her favor she was 
eighty days on the passage. With a canal she could have made the jour- 
ney in so short a time as to require no special haste. Instead of two 
navies as at present we shall have a double navy ready for all emergencies. 
This ability to assemble our warships quickly would be a powerful influ- 
ence in the -direction of peace, for it would operate constantly as a 
preventive of war. The new trade relations will unite the Pacific 
coast with the Atlantic seaboard more closely than has been possible even 
with the Trans-Atlantic railways, for the canal will establish complete 
unity of interest. Is it not reasonable to anticipate, as enthusiastic 
advocates of the canal do, that this unity of interest will lead to the 
development of a stronger national sentiment than the country has ever 
known, that it will put an end to sectional jealousies of all kinds, and 
bring the whole American people into more cordial relations with one 
another, and into heartier support of their national government than has 
existed heretofore ? 








